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INTRODUCTION 
Writing the History of France’s Marxisms 


Jean-Numa Ducange and Antony Burlaud 


It was no foregone conclusion that a foreign product such as Marxism would 
take root on French soil. Rather, the work and thought of Karl Marx (1818-83) 
would have to surmount multiple obstacles in this country. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, anti-German prejudices were rife in France, including on 
the Left. Few of Marx’s texts were available in French, and rarer still were the 
militants able to read German. In the early years of the Third Republic, the Ger- 
man thinker’s work could count on only a handful of ‘smugglers’ to infiltrate it 
into French socialist ranks; they were, at first, a small minority, hit by a ‘double 
exclusion’ which both demoted them to the margins of politics and denied 
them legitimate standing in the intellectual arena.! Added to these conjunc- 
tural obstacles were handicaps specific to the theoretical character of Marxism, 
which developed outside of — and often in opposition to — France’s own rich 
socialist tradition. Marxism seemed alien if not outright hostile to the repub- 
lican institutions and, more broadly, the republican culture with which France 
was so deeply imbued. Lastly, being a product of German dialectical philo- 
sophy, Marxism had little prospect of making room for itself in an intellectual 
and academic climate where positivism and Kantianism largely predominated. 
‘Grafting’ Marxism into this context looked like a difficult task — and this ini- 
tial conclusion fed a whole literature on the supposed desert of French Marxist 
theory. In his 1965 preface to Pour Marx, Louis Althusser bemoaned the ‘French 
misery’ and the ‘absence of a real theoretical culture in the history of the French 
workers’ movement’; ten years later, Daniel Lindenberg reckoned that — con- 
fronted with ‘French ideology’ and the ‘political antibodies’ that it secreted (the 
radical university, spiritualism, Durkheimianism, and so on) — Marxism had 
arrived in France ‘stillborn’? 

Nonetheless, this imported product has enjoyed remarkable fortune in 
France. Evidently, the notion of a French ‘political civilisation’ entirely ‘defined 
by Jacobinism and Marxism’;* of a Marx ‘cooked in all manner of sauces’ and 
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‘invading the great contemporary hodgepodge called the human sciences’;> of 
French intellectuals who supposedly made Marxism the ‘main theme of their 
debates’ between 1945 and 1975;$ or even of a France that remained ‘under the 
command [of the Soviet] cadaver’ many years after the fall of the ussR;” is the 
stuff of retrospective illusion and conservative fantasy. Yet, it cannot be denied 
that Marx and Marxism did, indeed, have an intensive presence in twentieth- 
century France, thanks to the political organisations that claimed inspiration 
from them, to the militants who appropriated them, and to the myriad intel- 
lectuals both major and minor who drew on them. France has a long and rich 
history together with Marx. 

Yet no comprehensive approach to this history has ever been attempted. 
The works of Samuel Bernstein, Alexandre Zévaés, Maurice Dommanget and 
Thierry Paquot only cover up to the end of the nineteenth century.’ Daniel 
Lindenberg’s book does not go further than the 1920s, a decade which he treats 
with the incisiveness but also the briskness typical of the polemical essay as a 
genre. As for Tony Judt’s volume on Marxism and the French Left from 1830 to 
1981,° despite its title it is only a collection of disparate articles. So, apart from 
a few brief overviews, there is no comprehensive study of Frances relationship 
with Marx and Marxism, and hardly any in-depth reflection on how Marxist 
ideas became such common points of reference in France. The rich research 
programme outlined by Georges Haupt? and applied in other national con- 
texts by Eric Hobsbawm" — that is, the effort to produce a history of Marxism 
that spans its multiple dimensions beyond a simple doctrinal history (mean- 
ing, its theoretical, editorial, and militant dimensions) in order to understand 
its influence — has hardly stirred any response in France. 

This absence is particularly surprising when we are considering a political 
tradition that is itself obsessed with the way in which ‘ideas, taking hold of 
the masses, become material forces’. This is the gap that this volume, prepared 
through a series of seminars, seeks to cover, bringing together three generations 
of researchers from different disciplines (history, sociology, political science, 
philosophy). Although philosophy is not absent from its pages, this volume 
resolutely stands on the ground of intellectual history, of a history of political 
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ideas attentive to the modalities of cultural transfers, to the multiple retrans- 
lations and appropriations to which a theory is subjected when it passes from 
one country, one environment, and one conjuncture to another. In its quest to 
place the march of ideas in its proper contexts — and careful not to cut it off 
from its practical stakes — this history is interested in the concrete conditions 
in which abstract notions can be disseminated.!2 


1 Which Marxisms? 


This choice — to write the history of Marxisms, rather than to study Marxist 
thought per se — implies an approach to Marxism that does not define its con- 
tours too narrowly. The ‘Marxism’ being discussed here is a multifaceted and 
ever-changing object. Its very definition is a matter of dispute, and its content 
varies from one location to another: in one case, it may be a name (‘Karl Marx’), 
a simple reference; and in another, a site of memory, an institution, which calls 
for reverence or blasphemy; elsewhere it will be a watchword, a collection of 
slogans; still elsewhere, a few concepts, a more or less coherent composite of 
ideas, a more or less conscious system of representation; in only a few places 
will it be a solidly constituted and mastered theoretical edifice. We make no a 
priori choice between these different avatars of Marxism, and nor do we seek 
to identify whether such and such a formulation of Marxism conforms more 
closely with the spirit and the letter of its founder than any other. If the con- 
tributions in this book do establish qualitative differences between Marxisms, 
the intention is not so much to pass judgement on their conceptual content 
as to distinguish between their bearers (the Marxism of intellectuals, Marxism 
for the masses, and so on) or to measure their deviation from a norm which is 
itself ever-changing (‘orthodox’ or ‘heterodox’ Marxism). 


11 Political Organisations’ Marxism 

After a prologue recalling the relationship that Marx and Engels had with 
France during their own lifetimes, the book plunges into a study of the Marx- 
ism produced and disseminated in political organisations. It thus reminds us — 
if it were even necessary — that at the same time as being a theory, Marxism 
is also a political ideology, weapon and marker. And it reminds us that the 
demands of politics never cease to influence the fate of theory. The strength 
of Marxism in France — but perhaps also its tragedy — was that it was claimed, 
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upheld and promoted by two mass political organisations: the Socialist Party, in 
its various incarnations — the Guesdist Parti ouvrier francais, the Section fran- 
çaise de l'International ouvrière (SF10), and then the Parti socialiste created 
at the Epinay Congress — and the Parti communiste français (PCF). The con- 
tributions devoted to these two parties show the role that these organisations 
played in the defence, popularisation and dissemination of Marxism, while 
paying particular attention to the various concrete means of this dissemina- 
tion (celebrations, conferences, party schools, summaries and pamphlets, and 
so on). They also show the role that political leaderships had in regulating doc- 
trinal production, concerned as they were to produce a Marxism adapted to the 
political conjuncture of the moment, attentive to controlling theoretical innov- 
ation, authorising (or even ordering) certain updates while forbidding others. 
As a counterpoint to these six contributions, another article examines some of 
the great postwar debates, inspired by Marx, among a (Trotskyist and Maoist) 
far left whose electoral weakness perhaps led it to over-invest in theoretical 
questions. 


1.2 Marxism through the Texts 

The second part of this volume is devoted to the textual and editorial dimen- 
sions of Marxism. The history of Marxism is, first and foremost, the concrete 
history of the gigantic body of written work bequeathed by Marx and Engels 
(the — non-exhaustive — Marx-Engels-Werke counts some 42 thick volumes). 
This corpus was taken in hand by different guardians (be they political or schol- 
arly), and divulged slowly, subject as it was to the whims of archival mishaps, 
accidents of research, and the political needs of the moment. The control exer- 
cised over the availability of texts, and over their form and content, has always 
been an important battleground in the construction of Marxism, and the defin- 
ition of the ‘canon’ offered to readers was in dispute throughout the twentieth 
century. After a contribution that examines some of the terminological, con- 
ceptual and political problems posed by the translation of Marx into French, 
three chapters track the editorial fate of Marx’s works. These texts show the 
constant recompositions of the available Marxian corpus, which was subject 
to a series of constraints, be they political (only providing readers with what 
could speak to the ‘masses’ or serve the cause), practical (finding the texts, the 
translators, and the resources required to publish) or commercial (having a 
consistent editorial apparatus and an audience). There was, indeed, difficult 
and bumpy progress towards a more extensive (if not complete) and more sci- 
entific edition. By mapping the ‘supply’ provided by publishers, these contribu- 
tions mark out the contours of the different Marxes that the French readership 
was able to encounter and appropriate. 
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1.3 Some Scholarly Marxisms 

A third set of chapters examines the impact of Marxism in the social sci- 
ences and in certain scholarly discourses. It analyses the penetration of Marxist 
theses — or, at the very least, of references to Marx - into intellectual and (often 
academic) institutional universes which did not seem at all well-disposed to 
them, either because of their fundamental political conservatism, or because 
other alternative or opposed intellectual traditions were already occupying the 
field, or because some key Marxist ideas had already been integrated into them 
in non-Marxist forms. Here, we can get a sense of how far the penetration of 
Marxist theses and the formulation of research programmes inspired by Marx 
have been able to enrich these different disciplines — but also the very unequal 
spread of this Marxist influence across different domains, and the extent of 
the erasure (either in the form of exhaustion or repression) that Marxism has 
undergone in the social sciences in recent decades. Here we see that in some 
cases, Marxism has functioned less as a conceptual tool or as a research pro- 
gramme than as a marker which makes it possible to give a political twist to an 
essentially scholarly discourse. This has allowed some to draw on the prestige 
that comes with being radical, novel, avant-garde and scientific, and even to 
outcompete rivals in the intellectual space (generally to their Left). 


1.4 Intellectual Hybridisations 

Part Four looks back at the various ‘intellectual hybridisations’ which Marx- 
ism has undergone in France, which is to say, the association of the Marxist 
tradition with other theoretical traditions and other trends of ideas that took 
form elsewhere. These hybridisations have generally been attached to a few 
eminent figures but they have also been practiced by intellectual collectives 
or political organisations — and serve several functions. Through confrontation 
and friction, they have made it possible to enrich theory, to raise new questions, 
to deal more adequately with problems that Marxism alone did not suffice to 
solve. However, by combining Marxism with other more established traditions, 
they have also aided its acclimatisation within the French intellectual space. In 
addition, they often allow us to escape from Marxist monolingualism, to thwart 
doctrinaire mechanicism, and to develop a heterodox Marxism — often on the 
margins of the party, in the form of a contraband. As the chapter dedicated 
to the post-1968 period shows, this practice of hybridisation and search for an 
open Marxism did not disappear with the ideological reversal of the 1970s and 
1980s: rather, it persisted, and to some extent even became the norm of a Marx- 
ism which, having lost its political effects and proxies, defined itself above all 
as a research endeavour. 
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1.5 Marxism from Its Margins 

Finally, the fifth and last part of this volume sets out to approach French Marx- 
ism from the outside, or from its margins. This first means studying the view 
of Marx taken by individuals or groups who are not Marxists, or who at first 
sight do not seem to be Marxists — from the liberal economists of the late nine- 
teenth century, to Raymond Aron and the galaxy of anti-totalitarian circles, or 
even Catholic ones. The interest in such unexpected engagement is that it high- 
lights — beyond the (very real) antagonisms against Marxism, with the activism, 
attacks and trials directed against it — the possibility of an exchange, even if a 
conflictual one, through which Marxism also acts. In Part Five, these political 
and social ‘margins’ are also combined with geographical ones. In evoking the 
discovery of Marxism by Chinese students in Paris, or the dissemination of a 
French-language Marx on the African continent, it reminds us that in France, 
colonised people from all over the world were able to forge a Marx suited to 
their own struggles. In turn practising cultural transfer, they took this Marx 
back to their homelands and brought him to life there. 


2 The Trajectory of French Marxism(s) 


The chapters brought together in these five parts do not make up a uniform 
set. Some provide overviews while others are original case studies. They draw 
on different disciplinary and methodological traditions; each depends on how 
advanced the state of research is, with great variations from one subject to 
another. Moreover, the volume makes no claim to exhaustiveness and there are 
necessarily areas that have been left unexplored. 

It may be felt that this volume leaves out important authors, that it gives too 
little space to the constellation of far-left organisations, or that it gives too much 
prominence to the printed word — which is, after all, only one of the vehicles for 
Marxist ideas. As for more ordinary appropriations of Marxism, we have chosen 
to make only scant reference to them: there has undoubtedly been an everyday, 
essentially practical Marxism, which we may call the Marxism of militants. But 
its history — or its ethnography — exceeds our field of analysis. 

Nonetheless, we feel that this volume, conceived from the outset as a coher- 
ent whole, makes it possible to reconstitute the essential stages of Marxism’s 
trajectory in France. 


2.1 Clearing the Ground and Acclimatising Marxism 
The three decades that followed Marx’s death in 1883 were a time for laying the 
groundwork — a period of slow and difficult acclimatisation of Marxism. Marx’s 
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great texts remained little-known and found only a limited response in the 
intellectual world. While a few academics (economists, philosophers, and later 
sociologists) did discuss Marx, they generally did so in order to point out his 
limits and reject him. In the French socialist arena, Marxism penetrated little by 
little, thanks to the militant zeal of the Guesdists, and to a first series of transla- 
tions, republications in serial or volume form, and its rendering in pedagogical 
formats (abridged editions, anthologies, and catechisms). This introduction of 
Marxism into the magma of French socialisms came at the cost of a certain 
simplification, as the Guesdists — concerned above all with political effect- 
iveness — promoted an oft-impoverished Marxism. The creation of a unified 
socialist party in 1905 seemed to confirm the victory of this Guesdist propa- 
ganda effort: the SFIO was at least outwardly founded on Marxist bases. Yet, 
this political ratification of Marxism owed not only to Guesdist intransigence 
but equally to the diplomatic skills of Jean Jaurés, and to his tireless efforts 
to bring together the German social-democratic and French republican tradi- 
tions. 


2.2 In the Wake of October 

Unquestionably, the revolution of October 1917 and the Communist/Socialist 
split at the Tours Congress in 1920 gave new vigour to French Marxism and 
brought it into a new phase. As against the sF10, which continued to lay claim 
to Marxism — allowing the first great project for a complete works of Marx to 
develop on the margins of the party — the PCF endeavoured to present itself as 
the true heir to Marx. It strove, with the help of a constantly growing editorial 
apparatus, to offer Marx’s texts to its militants. But this Marx was gradually sub- 
ordinated, in Communist discourse and in its catalogues, to the Soviet leaders, 
meaning first Lenin and then Stalin. Thus a ‘Marxism-Leninism’ was invented 
which contributed both to popularising Marx and to obscuring him. But we 
must not have too simplistic an image of the Communist Marx. For alongside 
this ‘Sovietised’ and Stalinised Marx, there was also room, in the Communist 
space, for better elaborated Marxes: the PCF passed on, however, imperfectly, 
the progress of Soviet Marxology; it promoted, intermittently, and as the polit- 
ical situation required, a Marx reinscribed in the French rationalist and revolu- 
tionary tradition; it allowed some of its intellectuals to beat new paths. Outside 
the PcF’s own ranks, this research intersected with other efforts at intellectual 
innovation: that of the second-generation Durkheimian sociologists, that of 
the founders of the Annales School, but also, in a different register, that of the 
Surrealists. 
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2.3 The Centrality of Marxism? 

French Marxism would enter its most expansive phase in the post-World War 11 
period. The prestige of the USSR, the political and cultural power of the PCF, 
and the influence of its counter-society played no little role in this expan- 
sion. Upon the Liberation of France, the omnipresence of the PCF compelled 
intellectuals (even those most alien to Marxism) to get to grips with Marx. 
Existentialism, which was then in vogue, crossed paths with Marxism. Literary 
criticism, itself undergoing a process of renewal, also encountered Marxism, 
via Bertolt Brecht and György Lukács. The Situationists also drew on it. Through 
this engagement, a variety of Marxisms were developed — and they were rarely 
orthodox. Marx had earned his place in the academy: in sociology, he became a 
canonical author; in economics, he was hailed by a few eminent mandarins and 
inspired new generations’ research; in history, despite Braudel’s reservations, 
some of the great figures of the third generation of the Annales (Emmanuel 
Le Roy Ladurie, Georges Duby, Michel Vovelle, and so on) were moulded by 
their reading of Marx, and sometimes lay claim to him. While Marxism never 
became hegemonic, for a few years it did acquire a certain centrality: the ques- 
tions it posed were the subject of wide debate, its watchwords were taken up, 
and its concepts circulated far beyond Marxist circles. This intellectual vigour, 
embodied by some major figures of ‘Western Marxism’, was supported by the 
transformations of the academic field and by a real boom in Marx publishing. In 
the PCF, party publisher Editions sociales engaged in an increasingly demand- 
ing and systematic publication effort, calling on first-rate translators and mak- 
ing new texts available. This Communist publishing effort was complemented 
by — and faced competition from — the work of a myriad of militant publish- 
ers, often ‘oppositional’ or gauchiste’ in nature, such as Maspero or Anthropos, 
which were joined by the large ‘commercial’ publishers, eager not to miss out 
on this new market. 


2.4 From the Ebbing of Marxism to the ‘Winter Years’ 

In the 1970s, the climate changed, and Marxism lost its centrality. On the far left, 
the dynamic of May ’68 was exhausted and the gauchiste experiences fell into 
decline. While the Parti socialiste founded at the Epinay Congress did oppor- 
tunely ‘re-Marxify’ its discourse in order to compete with its Communist ally 
and give substance to the Common Programme, it also opened itself up to 
various ideological currents and, after a long course of opposition, prepared to 
liquidate its ‘Marxist superego’. The PCF, for its part, struggled to manage the 
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doctrinal aggiornamento begun in the 1960s, and oscillated between affirm- 
ation of ‘Marxist-Leninist’ orthodoxy, a controlled ‘updating’ process and an 
abandonment of its heritage. In the intellectual world, the Liberation genera- 
tion was also fading away. Structuralism, which had at one time sealed an alli- 
ance with Marxism, moved away from it, before in turn itself being swept away. 
The anti-totalitarian offensive, embodied by the ‘new philosophers’ promin- 
ent in the media, found a wide echo even in the left-wing press, its attacks on 
Soviet state ideology also wounding Marxism itself. At a deeper level, the whole 
ecosystem of critical thought disintegrated: the university became more uni- 
formised, disciplines tended to be reconfigured on less political bases, while 
some of the main militant publishers and the Marxist-inspired publications 
disappeared. The 1980s and 1990s, marked by the reorientation of the political 
and trade union Left, by the canonisation of liberal intellectuals (from Alexis de 
Tocqueville to François Furet, via Raymond Aron), and by the continuation of 
the trial of Marx on charges of promoting tyranny, were ‘winter years’ for Marx- 
ists in France. However, the intellectual ebb did not sweep everything away 
with it: a few places of refuge (for instance, journals like Actuel Marx, and cer- 
tain seminars) remained, and intellectuals who refused to adopt the posture of 
the ‘repentant’ kept the Marxist flame burning, as best they could. 


2.5 A Revival? 

The period starting in the late 2000s and particularly with the economic crisis 
of 2008 saw a certain revival of interest in Marx, both in public discourse and 
on the shelves of bookshops. While a new French reference edition of the works 
of Marx and Engels — the Grande Edition de Marx et d’Engels (GEME), a project 
directed by Isabelle Garo — was being prepared, ‘a thousand Marxisms’ resur- 
faced.!* This revival has uncertain bases, is limited in scope, and its connection 
with the political world is not obvious. But it is part of a more general rise in crit- 
ical theory. In October 2017, a survey carried out by Viavoice for the Fondation 
Gabriel Péri showed that one in four young people aged 18-24 had a positive 
view of Marx, and that almost half rejected the notion that communism is an 
outdated idea. Will this younger generation carry through a real reappropri- 
ation of Marxian thought? It would be foolhardy to make any such prediction. 
But these figures suggest, in any case, that the spectre of Marx has not finished 
haunting France. 


14 Tosel 2009. 
15  Keucheyan 2014. 


PROLOGUE 
Karl Marx’s France 


Antony Burlaud 


According to a well-known thesis formulated by Karl Kautsky in his 1908 text 
The Three Sources of Marxism, which was then taken up a few years later by 
Lenin, Marx achieved the fusion of ‘all that was great and fertile in English 
thought, French thought and German thought’! In this schema, which quickly 
became a commonplace of the Second and Third Internationals, France repres- 
ented — alongside the Germany of the philosophers and the England of the eco- 
nomists — the land of ‘political thought; of radical practice and of ‘revolutionary 
ardour’ In fact, France was, for Marx, the homeland of the Great Revolution, the 
wellspring of the explosion of 1848, and also the site of his own first encounter 
with a vigorous, organised workers’ movement backed up by strong traditions. 
In short, for Marx, France was the country of politics in action. But Kautsky 
and Lenin’s tripartite division (in large part taking up the intellectual schemas 
of early nineteenth-century German intellectuals) is also too convenient; for 
it provides a distorting mirror that uniformises and wrongly simplifies Marx’s 
relationship with France. For the Trier thinker, this country was much more 
than a source of political inspiration: it was a place of asylum and pleasure, a 
mission country, a (theoretical and organisational) battlefield, a mooring point 
for his family, and also, on many occasions, a polemical foil. Above all, France, 
a land he examined for more than half a century, offered Marx more than a 
revolutionary past to ponder or working-class traditions to mimic: for a mul- 
tiplicity of political formulas appeared on its soil — whether longlasting ones 
(Second Empire, Third Republic) or the ephemeral (the Paris Commune) — 
which surprised Marx, tested the limits of his thinking and compelled him to 
review and enrich his theories. 


1 A Youth in the Shadow of the French Revolution 


Marx was very nearly born on French soil. Trier, his birthplace, had been 
attached to the French Republic in 1797; under the Consulate, it received the 
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title of prefecture of the Saar department, which it retained until 1814. These 
twenty years of French presence had a profound effect on the region, bringing 
the ‘language of universal rights”? and the legal modernity of the Code Napo- 
léon. 

For the very young Marx, France thus first appeared as the land of the 
Enlightenment, the Revolution and La Grande Nation, and enjoyed a certain 
aura. His father, Hirschel (Heinrich) Marx, had benefited from the French pres- 
ence and the lifting of the restrictions faced by Jews. He had headed to Koblenz 
to attend the law school founded by the French and was preparing to become 
a jurist in the Empire when the Coalition armies drove the French out of Ger- 
many. Reclaimed for the Prussian authorities, Heinrich Marx remained, if not 
a Jacobin, at least an Aufklärer. His granddaughter Eleanor later described him 
as ‘a true eighteenth-century Frenchman’ who ‘knew Voltaire and Rousseau by 
heart’. We also know that he belonged to a local literary society, the Casino, 
whose members sometimes sang La Marseillaise, waved the tricolour flag and 
eulogised the Revolution of 1830.3 

While Heinrich Marx’s Francophilia should not be overstated, it is certain 
that Karl was immersed in an environment where France was an important, 
indeed largely positive, point of reference. In school, after Latin and Greek, he 
was taught French (which he read, spoke and wrote throughout his life) rather 
than Hebrew. At the Gymnasium in Trier, and later at university in Berlin, his 
teachers included some outspoken admirers of the French Revolution. 

This early French influence is undoubtedly the source of Marx’s fascination 
with the conquering bourgeoisie of the Enlightenment, and of his fondness 
for authors such as Diderot and Voltaire. It is, in any case, at the origin of his 
interest in the French Revolution and its theoretical forerunners. These were 
the object of a first in-depth study in 1843, as can be seen from the notebooks 
that Marx produced in Bad Kreuznach in this period: composed of notes and 
extracts, they show that the young man had carefully read On the Spirit of the 
Laws, The Social Contract, as well as several works on the history of the Revolu- 
tion.+ 

The French Revolution fascinated the young Marx, much as it had fascinated 
Hegel and many German intellectuals of his time. But Marx would always main- 
tain an ambivalent relationship with the Revolution, in which praise always 
did battle with critique. For in demonstrating France’s political superiority, the 
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Revolution also revealed the ‘German misery’ — that is, the political immatur- 
ity of aGermany swamped in an aristocratic and feudal system and reduced to 
thinking (admittedly at a superior level) about the great historical acts accom- 
plished by others. 


2 In the Parisian Cauldron 


It was to escape this ‘German misery’ that Marx moved to Paris in October 
1843. In the French capital, he wanted to work for an alliance between Ger- 
man philosophy and French political practice, a condition for a new revolution 
that would transcend the limits of the one that took place in 1789-93. This 
project for a theoretical-political alliance between two nations with comple- 
mentary callings (thought for one, praxis for the other) was hardly unique to 
Marx: detectable in Hegel, explicit in Ludwig Bérne, Heinrich Heine or Moses 
Hess, it was the common dream of all German intellectuals, liberals and radic- 
als alike, burdened by the political backwardness of their homeland.5 

But Marx had a particular crucible in which to work on bringing the two 
nations together: the Deutsch-Franzüsische Jahrbücher, created together with 
Arnold Ruge. Unfortunately, this endeavour soon ran aground: the French 
politicians (Lamennais, Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Pierre Leroux) asked to con- 
tribute to the Jahrebucher refused or failed to answer promptly. A victim of the 
cultural gap between the German and French Left, it produced only one instal- 
ment — a brilliant issue, but one entirely written by Germans. 

Despite this editorial failure, Marx had an exceptionally densely packed 
political experience during his first stay in Paris. For the French capital, which 
reached one million inhabitants in the 1840s, was the political centre of Europe, 
the ‘great magic kettle in which the history of the world is boiling’. After the 
July Revolution, the memory of the Great Revolution resurfaced. A neo-Jacobin 
current took structured form, feeding on the testimonies of the revolutionar- 
ies of yesteryear. There was the emergence of working-class socialism, carried 
forth by a few great figures, and fuelled by an intense utopian ferment. Political 
activity was especially intense because Paris was one of the capitals of Europe’s 
milieu of political exiles, under the July monarchy welcoming liberals and rad- 
icals from Poland, Russia and the German-speaking countries. The German 
community alone is said to have counted some 60,000 members at the end 
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of the 1840s.” The German communists had their own organisations, press and 
meeting places, generally meaning cafés, which were duly surveilled by police.® 

Immersed in the Parisian cauldron, Marx evolved rapidly — a process accel- 
erated, from late August 1844, by his association with Engels, with whom he 
shared, during his stay, a life that was both studious and dissolute, writing, 
drinking and entering into endless discussions in the cafés of the Palais-Royal 
or the Quai Voltaire. 

Marx, who never hid his passion for bookworming, read, among other things, 
French socialist publications, but also novelists (Eugène Sue, George Sand), 
economists (Boisguilbert, the Physiocrats, Destutt de Tracy, Say), whom he dis- 
cussed in his 1844 Manuscripts, and perhaps also liberal historians (Francois 
Guizot and Augustin Thierry), whom he hailed as the discoverers of the class 
struggle.9 He planned to write a history of the Convention, and to this end he 
absorbed a whole literature devoted to the Revolution, in particular the mem- 
oirs of René Levasseur de la Sarthe, the speeches of Robespierre and Saint-Just, 
and the voluminous works of Buchez and Roux, and of Cabet. This project 
did not come to fruition, but the knowledge Marx thus acquired would feed 
into certain passages of The Holy Family. Reading these French authors made 
enough of an impression on Marx and Engels that in 1845 they thought of 
creating a ‘library of the best French socialist writers’, in which Fourier, the 
Saint-Simonians, Morelly and others would be translated into German, with 
introductions by Marx. More generally, during this first stay in Paris, ‘French’ 
books began to take pride of place in Marx’s personal library: of the 400 to 500 
volumes that Marx entrusted to his friend Roland Daniels upon being driven 
out of Cologne in 1849, more than half were in French and a quarter were about 
France.!° 

In Paris, Marx and Engels did not settle for reading alone. For they also estab- 
lished contacts with certain figures of the French left and major newspapers 
such as La Réforme. They explored the young workers’ movement. Marx later 
wrote in Herr Vogt that during his stay in Paris he had ‘established personal 
contact with the leaders of the “League” living there as well as with the lead- 
ers of the majority of the secret French workers’ associations, without however 
becoming a member of any of them’! While it is not easy to determine exactly 
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what links Marx actually had with each of these ‘leaders, he certainly was well- 
acquainted with the socialist workers’ circles, and their meetings, of which he 
drew an admiring picture in the 1844 Manuscripts. 

This first stay in Paris ended in the winter of 1844-5. Under pressure from 
the Prussian authorities, Guizot’s government expelled Marx, who left Paris for 
Brussels in February 1845. Engels, who had escaped proscription, only joined 
him later, regretfully abandoning the French capital, its charms and its ‘very 
pretty grisettes’. The Parisian episode, which lasted less than a year and a half, 
nonetheless made a deep impression on Marx’s life: as Auguste Cornu writes, 
it constituted ‘a decisive turning point in the development of his thought and 
action’? 


3 Proudhon and the Deficiencies of French Socialism 


One French figure would particularly occupy Marx’s attention during his Brus- 
sels exile: Pierre-Joseph Proudhon. An admirer of What Is Property? — attracted 
by its polemical force and taste for concreteness — Marx had met the Besançon- 
born socialist at his home in the Rue Mazarine in October 1844, and kept in 
touch with him during his stay in Paris.!3 Although Proudhon does not seem to 
have attached much importance to this meeting at the time, Marx and Engels 
had clearly grasped the importance of Proudhon, ‘the most consistent’ and ‘the 
most penetrating’ of the French socialists, and had taken to his defence in The 
Holy Family. When, in 1846, the two friends tried, from Brussels, to set up a com- 
munist correspondence bureau in Paris, they wrote to Proudhon to offer that 
he take part, and also took the opportunity to warn him against one of his close 
friends, the German Karl Griin. Proudhon made a polite but circumspect reply, 
agreeing to receive the circulars, but not committing himself to contribute. An 
adept of the ‘dubitative form’, and a partisan of an ‘almost absolute economic 
antidogmatism, he said he did not want to tie his hands. He also criticised 
Marx’s radicalism (‘I would rather ... burn property down than [make] a Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day of the propertied’) and cursed ‘the petty divisions which, it 
seems, already exist in German socialism’. 

This somewhat paternalistic response hastened the break between them. 
The publication, that same year, of The System of Economic Contradictions or, 
The Philosophy of Poverty - which even Proudhon’s admirers agree is a rather 
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nebulous work — provided Marx’s opportunity to publicly express his disagree- 
ment with the French theorist. He wrote a pamphlet directly in French, Misére 
de la philosophie — The Poverty of Philosophy — in which he spelled out his criti- 
cisms of Proudhon in his own both rigorous and scathing manner. In publishing 
this work — and it was self-published — Marx intended to make a strong inter- 
vention in the French debate. He even wanted to send copies of his work to the 
main figures of French socialism, and to ‘sneak reviews into the main dailies’. 
But the book apparently did not reach its intended recipients and it made little 
impact. 

Our concern here is not to detail the theoretical content of this ‘Anti- 
Proudhon’. But the episode is worth mentioning, for several reasons. Firstly, 
because it is an exemplary case of the difficulties of sealing an ‘Franco-German 
intellectual alliance’ (Proudhon’s distrust toward German socialism; theoret- 
ical and practical incompatibilities; Marx’s inability to influence French social- 
ism). Secondly, because it ignited a quarrel that would never be extinguished. 
And finally, because the criticisms levelled at Proudhon — his empiricism, the- 
oretical weakness, charlatanism and bloatedness, his petty-bourgeois wiles and 
inability to really break with the established order... - would long be attached, 
in Marx’s mind, to the whole French socialist movement, Proudhonian or oth- 
erwise. 


4 1848: Revolution and Counter-Revolution in France 


The February 1848 revolution, which Marx and Engels greeted with enthusi- 
asm — to their eyes it appeared to herald the ‘triumph of democracy throughout 
Europe’ — caused consternation among the Belgian authorities. Marx, who had 
just published the Communist Manifesto, was expelled from Brussels in March, 
but the provisional government — in the person of Flocon, with whom Engels 
had established ties — offered him asylum in France. He arrived in Paris together 
with other leaders of the Communist League and saw the Second Republic take 
its first steps, before he left the following month for Cologne, where he took 
part in the German democratic movement as head of the Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung. Engels provided for him for a few months, before he was expelled by the 
authorities: expatriated, he made a long journey on foot from Paris to Bern 
in October-November 1848, which also provided the opportunity for direct, 
physical (and joyful) contact with rural France. The victory of the counter- 
revolution in Germany and the banning of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung brought 
Marx back to Paris in June 1849. He remained there for three months, until the 
government tried to place him under house arrest in Morbihan. Refusing this 
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proscription in the ‘marshes of Brittany’, which he described as a ‘camouflaged 
attempt at assassination’, he left France for London. 

If in this period in 1848-9 Marx and Engels devoted the bulk of their efforts 
to Germany, this did not mean turning their backs on French political real- 
ity. In their articles and correspondence, they commented extensively on the 
latest French developments, trying to make the historical process legible by 
distinguishing the forces at work and marking the moments of rupture. After 
the defeat for the people in June 1848, which they immediately saw as a turn- 
ing point, they lucidly observed the consolidation of the bourgeois republic, 
then its decomposition under the effect of ‘a royalist reaction ... in full swing, 
more barefaced than under Guizot’ But, as Raymond Huard notes, they did 
not cease, until summer 1850, ‘to believe that a fresh surge in the revolutionary 
movement was possible, and even imminent’. 

In1850 Marx synthesised and systematised his vision of the Second Republic 
in a series of three articles published in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung: Politsch- 
ükonomische Revue, which later made up his work The Class Struggles in France. 
In this major text, Marx analysed the revolution and its aftermath in terms of 
classes, providing an account of the historical process by seeking to identify 
each major sequence with the social group (‘workers’, ‘petty-bourgeois repub- 
licans’, ‘republican bourgeoisie’, ‘royalist bourgeoisie’) which dominated the 
battlefield in that moment. With a wealth of detail and a pronounced taste for 
epigram, he outlined the various stages of the political process by which the 
Republic moved away from its origins: the popular revolution and the establish- 
ment of the provisional government, a compromise solution; the setting up of 
a bourgeois republic, ‘surrounded by social institutions’; then, after the tug-of- 
war of spring 1848, the return to order in May’s elections (where ‘peasants and 
petty-bourgeois’ voted ‘under the leadership of the bourgeoisie’) and the June 
days, the liquidation of the workers’ movement; finally, the apparent triumph 
of a bourgeois republic, which was soon undermined by the election of Louis- 
Napoléon Bonaparte (a ‘coup d'état of the peasants’), and then by the royalists’ 
success in the elections of 1848. If certain points of Marx’s analysis (such as his 
concept of the lumpenproletariat, or his aversion to the Montagne) have been 
debated or challenged, Class Struggles lays the foundations of modern political 
sociology, and even over a century and a half later, the best historians continue 
to acknowledge its merits. 
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5 The Enigma of Bonapartism 


During 1851, Marx and Engels continued to follow French political develop- 
ments, and in their correspondence they speculated on the possible outcome 
of the tug of war between Bonaparte and the Assembly. They only intermit- 
tently believed in Napoleon's chances, and they were surprised by the coup of 
2 December. On the following day Engels expressed his astonishment, in a let- 
ter in which he already spoke of the coup d’état as a parody of Brumaire; Marx, 
in his reply, said that he was ‘quite bewildered by the tragi-comic sequence of 
events in Paris’.!5 

Their theoretical reaction to the surprise of the coup d’état came in The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. This text, written between January and 
March 1852, was published in May in the journal Die Revolution, which Joseph 
Weydemeyer published in New York. At first glance, Eighteenth Brumaire fol- 
lows the same framework as Class Struggles, extending it chronologically, to 
show ‘how the class struggle in France created ... a situation that enabled a 
mediocre and grotesque character to play a hero’s role’. 

But it would be wrong to see this work as a mere rehash of Class Struggles, 
or a simple caricature of the usurper Bonaparte, in the manner of Victor Hugo. 
If in addressing the years 1848-50, Marx took up the already known account of 
the progressive liquidation of the most left-wing elements (an evolution which, 
as he points out, is the reverse of the revolutionary process from 1789 to 1794, 
which radicalised and purged its right wing), here he also integrates two new 
problems into his thinking. 

First was the question of the state apparatus: for Marx, it was characteristic 
of France that ‘the executive power commands an army of officials number- 
ing more than half a million individuals and therefore constantly maintains 
an immense mass of interests and livelihoods’; that ‘enmeshes, controls, reg- 
ulates, superintends and tutors civil society. The bourgeoisie so needed this 
army of functionaries — both a reserve of sinecures and an instrument of repres- 
sion — that it encouraged its growth, and ‘render[ed] irresistible ... the executive 
power hostile to it’16 — to the detriment of an Assembly already won to the 
bourgeoisie’s side. This criticism of a France locked into an overdeveloped state 
apparatus was characteristic of Marx’s thought up till the Commune, and sub- 
sequently fed into certain liberal readings of Mars D 
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To this first mystery, Marx links another: the enigma of Bonapartism, its 
nature and its class function. What needed to be understood was how the reign 
of a figure so lacking in stature, an adventurer surrounded by adventurers, ‘rep- 
resentative of the two series of heterogeneous social groups that were the peas- 
ants with their small plots and the parasites of all kinds’!® came to appear, in a 
situation of political deadlock, as ‘the only possible form of government’. And 
how, by finding a point of equilibrium between irreconcilable social groups, it 
would preserve the essential interests of the bourgeoisie, in opposition to the 
bourgeoisie itself. 


6 The Empire as Seen from London 


From the 1850s, France lost its centrality in Marie thinking. There were many 
reasons for this development. With the end of the opening that began in 1848, 
Marx engaged in more theoretical work, examining new forms of social trans- 
formation distinct from the French revolutionary model. He turned his atten- 
tion to other parts of the globe (the Ottoman Empire, Russia, the United States). 
He also tended to consider that the French proletariat had lost its historical pre- 
eminence. 

This detachment was doubtless encouraged by the spectacle of the French 
exiles in London. Marx and Engels’s correspondence over the 1850s and 1860s, 
is full of cutting and derisive comments on the pettiness of the ‘great men of 
exile’, their intrigues, their futile conflicts, and their theoretical confusion. In 
the course of these letters, the French émigrés even earned the recurrent nick- 
name ‘toads’. 

Marx and Engels looked little more favourably on the French socialists who 
had joined the International Workingmen’s Association (IWMA) from its found- 
ation in 1864. The French troops of the International, led by Henri Tolain and 
Edouard Fribourg, were mostly of Proudhonian (and, toa lesser extent, Fourier- 
ist) sensibilities. Although Marx was able to show a certain diplomacy, he non- 
etheless considered the positions defended by the French First International- 
ists — anti-statist mutualism, narrow workerism, a stress on trade-union action 
to the detriment of political action, rejection of collectivisation, rejection of 
women working, etc. — as archaic and harmful. He thus devoted his energies 
to gradually reducing the influence of the ‘Paris imbeciles’, ‘those Proudhonian 
donkeys’, within the IwMa. This was achieved by the end of the 1860s: the Basel 
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congress in 1869 confirmed the mutualists’ defeat, and a new generation, closer 
to Marx’s own ideas, took over the French component of the International. 

Throughout the 1850s and 1860s, Marx and Engels followed the ups and 
downs of the Second Empire, either at a personal level or as journalists, espe- 
cially for the New York Daily Tribune. Their opinion of Napoleon 111 hardly 
changed: he was an ‘adventurer’ who was always on the verge of bankruptcy, 
a ‘gambler’ who ‘dithered and, like all gamblers, totally lacked determination’. 
The two friends frequently prophesied the imminent fall of the man they called 
‘Krapiilinski’ or ‘Boustrapa’ in their letters. The Crimean War, the economic 
panic of 1857, the weaknesses of trade, diplomatic crises: time and again, Marx 
and Engels announced that ‘catastrophe is going to strike’, that Napoleon is ‘in 
a strange mess’ that he will ‘hardly be able to get out of it, that he is ‘wobbly’, 
‘ruined’. We may find amusement in these diagnoses, constantly belied and 
then repeated across some two decades. But they are consistent with the Marx- 
ist representation of Bonapartism: as a default political solution, seeking a pre- 
carious balance between classes whose antagonism never ceases to sharpen; 
by definition unable to satisfy, all at the same time, the categories whose ‘bene- 
factor’ it claims to be, such a regime is doomed to collapse. It could only hold 
on through mystifications, diversions (nationalism and war abroad), switching 
alliances, and by relying on the army and on corruption. 


7 The Commune, a ‘Sphinx’ 


When the 1870 war broke out, Marx and Engels sided with Prussia, deeming 
that the French ‘need| ed] a thrashing’. This did not owe to chauvinism (even if 
this was also present, at least in a residual way, especially in ‘General’ Engels), 
but out of political calculation: ‘Tf the Prussians win, the centralisation of state 
power will promote the centralisation of the German working class. Moreover, 
German predominance would shift the centre of gravity of the West European 
labour movement from France to Germany, and one only has to compare the 
French and German movements between 1866 and the present to see that the 
German working class is superior to the French, both theoretically and organ- 
isationally’. 

Yet, when the Prussian war lost its defensive aspect, and Bismarck’s troops 
invaded France, Marx and Engels grew alarmed. They had no illusions about 
the men who proclaimed a new Republic on 4 September, the ‘miserable Jules 
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Favre’ or ‘a government of the Left, which after some show of resistance will 
conclude peace 20 They feared, above all, that the people of Paris would rise 
up before peace was concluded, thus exposing themselves to being crushed by 
German troops. An address of the IWMA, written by Marx, warned the Parisian 
proletariat against such a ‘desperate folly’. 

The Commune, proclaimed on 28 March 1871, summoned Marx’s attention. 
He kept informed about events in Paris and corresponded with Leo Frankel, 
to whom he also offered some advice. He perceived the limits and flaws of the 
movement — which, despite what the newspapers were peddling at the time, 
was neither ‘Marxist’ nor still even less controlled by Marx. But he hoped for 
its success and let his enthusiasm flow in a letter in April which termed the 
uprising ‘the most glorious deed of our Party?! 

It was to defend the Commune — and to correct the various rumours which 
were then circulating — that the twa tasked Marx with writing an address 
on the Paris insurrection. Commissioned in April, the address was not finally 
completed and approved until the end of May — that is, after the Bloody Week. 
Known as The Civil War in France, it is one of Marx’s most brilliant texts, part 
satire, part panegyric, part analysis. After having depicted with a vengeful pen 
Adolphe Thiers, this ‘monstrous gnome’ who had become a ‘master in small 
state roguery’, and the ‘upstarts of September 4’, Marx seeks to grasp what the 
Commune was: ‘that sphinx so tantalising to the bourgeois mind’. Respond- 
ing to Eighteenth Brumaire’s line of questioning about the state apparatus, he 
characterised it as the ‘direct antithesis to the Empire’, as the ‘positive form of 
[the social] republic, committed to breaking the institutions of ‘modern state 
power’ (standing army, police, justice, Church) on which Bonaparte’s regime 
rested. 


8 Renowned in France? 


It was with the Commune and The Civil War in France that Marx gained a cer- 
tain notoriety in France. Until that point, he had remained little-known. The 
Poverty of Philosophy had a lowkey circulation, and his major texts on France 
had not been translated. In the 1860s, even such a well-informed reader as 
Sainte-Beuve could still refer to Marx, in a note in his Proudhon, as ‘a writer of 
the young Hegelian school, who distinguished himself in the struggle against 
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the Berlin school’. But his reputation as a leader of the International, and as the 
hidden inspiration behind the Commune, drew attention to him. He was men- 
tioned in the newspapers and profiles were published even in the big dailies.22 
At the same time, the French police became interested in him. Jeannine Verdès 
counted no less than 165 notes and press cuttings covering the period 1871-83 
in Marie file at the Préfecture de police.28 The information provided by finks 
was often fanciful, suggesting that Marx had tried to manipulate Freemasonry 
before creating the International, or that he was plotting the assassination of 
Thiers or the King of Spain. The rumour most often reported by spies — an 
accusation with a bright future ahead of it — was that he was an agent of Pan- 
Germanism, on a stipend from Bismarck. 

The other event that contributed to Marx’s renown in France was the pub- 
lication in French of Capital. It was the result of a long process: Marx had 
envisaged a French translation as early as 1867, in order to ‘rid of the French 
of the false notions that Proudhon has buried them in, with his idealisation 
of the petty bourgeoisie’ Nearly a dozen translators were considered, in turn, 
before Marx found a publisher in Maurice Lachatre — a rather one-of-a-kind 
socialist — and a translator in Joseph Roy. The latter, who had already trans- 
lated Feuerbach, seemed able to provide the necessary assurances. But both 
the author and the publisher were soon disappointed by the quality of his trans- 
lation. Marx was forced to make extensive corrections to Roy’s version of the 
text; he strove to make it more accessible to the French public, and to give it 
a more concrete and immediately political bent, sometimes to the detriment 
of its conceptual precision. Le Capital — as translated by Roy and rewritten by 
Marx — appeared in a series of instalments from 1872, then in a single volume 
in 1875. It was not a bestseller, indeed far from it: according to the informa- 
tion available, only a few hundred copies were sold, far below the initial aim 
of 10,000. But this was the book around which Marx’s scientific reputation 
began to take form, in the early days of the Third Republic. 


9 Faced with the Third Republic 


For Marx and Engels, the Third Republic was a problematic object.25 This was 
a bourgeois regime, founded by men they despised; in its early years, it was in 
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the grip of an ultra-reactionary majority. But, in comparison to the European 
monarchies, it was also a regime of civil liberties, allowing ‘French socialists 
to act through the press, public meetings and associations. As Engels put it, 
‘the modern republic is the consummate form of bourgeois rule, it is also the 
type of state that frees the class struggle from its last fetters and prepares the 
battleground for "0 29 The two friends were not among those who lost interest 
in French affairs: they observed the consolidation of the regime, and criti- 
cised the German socialists who took ‘history in France a little lightly’, on the 
grounds that it ‘was not the workers’ primary concern’. They were especially 
well-informed about the French political situation because Marx’s three daugh- 
ters had each fallen in love with French socialists: Laura and Jenny had married 
Paul Lafargue (1868) and Charles Longuet (1872) respectively, while Eleanor was 
engaged, until 1880, to the Communard Lissagaray. 

Marx and Engels initially set some hopes on the Radicals, and particularly 
on Georges Clemenceau; they did not rule out the possibility that he might 
evolve towards socialist positions (under the influence of Longuet, or after 
reading Capital). More seriously, they considered it ‘difficult to move from a 
Gambetta-style republic to socialism without passing through a Clemenceau- 
style republic’. 

But, more than the Radicals, it was of course the socialist movement that 
most benefited from the two men’s support. In 1880, after the Marseilles con- 
gress, Marx met Jules Guesde and dictated to him the theoretical part of the 
Parti Ouvrier programme. While he lamented that the programme contained 
‘some incongruities which Guesde absolutely insisted upon’ to please the 
French workers, he deemed it ‘an enormous step to bring the French workers 
out of their phraseological fog onto the terrain of truth’. 

Marx died in 1883, having made a final trip to France in 1882, which took 
him to Algiers, the Côte d'Azur, and Argenteuil, to see the Lafargues.?” It was 
Engels who witnessed the slow rise of French socialism, which was one of the 
main subjects of his abundant correspondence with the Lafargues in the last 
years of his life. In 1885, he noted that ‘scientific’ socialism — Marxian social- 
ism — was still weakly established in France: ‘The mass in Paris is ‘socialist’ in the 
sense of an average and relatively neutral socialism, impregnated with Proud- 
hon, Louis Blanc and Pierre Leroux. ... Even the French edition of Capital is 
Hebrew for them. ... The only thing they know is my Utopian Socialism and Sci- 
entific Socialism, which has indeed produced an unsuspected effect. None of 
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the leaders ... know German. The leaders themselves have a still largely imper- 
fect understanding of the theory: But progress was rapidly made. A few months 
later, Engels could hail the ‘constitution in the Chamber of a Workers’ Party’ and 
rejoice at seeing the ‘old French socialism’ crushed by the ‘international social- 
ism of today’. In April 1886, he noted with satisfaction: ‘In short, there is again 
in France a remarkable movement which is working well, and the best thing is 
that it is led by our people, Guesde, Lafargue, Deville. 

In fact, it was mainly through the intermediary of this ‘Guesdist’ group, 
thanks to a first wave of translations (owing in particular to Paul and Laura 
Lafargue, and to Charles Longuet), to the writing of pedagogical summaries 
(such as Gabriel Deville’s compendium of Capital), and to an intensive propa- 
ganda activity, that Marxism would in the final ten years of Engels’s life penet- 
rate French socialism, and begin the long journey we know today.28 


28  Ducange 2014. 


PART 1 


The Political Uses of Marx 


CHAPTER 1 
The Socialists’ Marx: The Guesde-Jaurès Moment 


Jean-Numa Ducange 


In a letter to his publisher Maurice Lachatre dated 7 March 1872, Marx reasser- 
ted the importance of introducing Capital to a French audience. In this missive, 
he also expressed his acute awareness of the potential difficulties which they 
would have in reading his work: 


I do not take for my point of departure general ideas like equality etc., 
but on the contrary I begin from the objective analysis of economic rela- 
tions such as they are. That is why the books revolutionary spirit reveals 
itself only gradually. What I fear, however, is that the dryness of the first 
analyses may deter the French reader.! 


In the years that followed, Marx repeatedly expressed his wish to see the pub- 
lication of a popularising work that would offer French militants a way around 
this ‘dryness’. His wish was granted a few weeks after his death. In 1883, Gabriel 
Deville, a socialist close to the conceptions of the Parti Ouvrier — whose funda- 
mentals were largely inspired by Marx himself — published a compendium of 
Capital which was to remain a major reference point for many socialists for sev- 
eral decades. A militants’ Marxism then took form, mainly within the current 
embodied by Jules Guesde, built around pamphlets and summaries of Marx.” 
But this Marxism immediately had to confront two major challenges. The 
first was to give structured form to Marxism — a product of German origin — 
in a France that had other revolutionary and socialist traditions, and where 
Germanophobia had flourished in the period following the 1870 war. Both the 
republican and revolutionary heritage and the multitude of socialist currents 
from the early nineteenth century (Saint-Simon, Cabet and Proudhon) posed 
questions that were close to Marx’s own concerns, at first glance making it 
easier to introduce him into the French context. But this proximity jarred with 
French intellectuals and activists, who sometimes saw Marx as an illegitimate 
‘German’ competitor. What was to be said, for example, of the conception of the 
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Republic that had resulted from the Revolution of 1789-94? Was the promise 
of republican emancipation compatible with Marxism, or instead a ‘bourgeois’ 
mystification that ought to be denounced? The second challenge related to the 
specific place that the reference to Marx would have within France’s socialist 
currents: was he a critical theorist whose texts ought to be discussed (implying 
the need for translations, extending beyond the fundamental texts) or was he 
first and foremost an inspirer of immediate, programmatic political action — a 
tool for training up militants? 

These two central issues — Marx’s place with regard to ‘national’ traditions 
and the different uses of his work — will be here be addressed through the 
prism of three main moments: firstly, by studying Marx’s place in the multiple 
pre-1900 socialist currents; secondly, by examining the heterodox revisions of 
Marxism by critical intellectuals close to the socialist movement at the turn of 
the century; and finally, by studying the place of Marx and Marxism in the Sec- 
tion française de l’Internationale ouvrière (SFI0) from its foundation in 1905 
up till World War 1. 


1 Which Marxism for Which Socialism? 


At the moment of Marx’s death, the German Social-Democratic Party (SPD), 
which had united its forces back in 1875, was perplexed by the diversity of 
France’s socialist currents. The sPD’s theoretical and political leaders, including 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, August Bebel and, of course, Marx’s faithful companion 
Friedrich Engels, despaired at any hope of seeing a solid current emerge, built 
on their foundations. Their most faithful French allies were those close to Jules 
Guesde and Paul Lafargue, the ‘Guesdists’ whom history has remembered as the 
introducers of Marxism in France. They transformed Marx’s work into a ‘social- 
ist catechism’ — as they called it — by borrowing some key concepts from him: 
the class struggle, the exploitation of workers by bosses, and internationalist 
solidarity between workers in different countries — all themes at the basis of 
an effective, action-oriented propaganda. The articles which they published in 
their press organs (the most important of which was the Parti Ouvrier’s organ 
L'Égalité — Le Socialiste) or in short pamphlets took the form of small pedago- 
gical treatises, intended to convince the reader to join the ranks of the Parti 
Ouvrier. The workers’ almanacs, like the Guesdist press, regularly published 
short extracts from Marx’s texts, sometimes meaning only brief quotations. 
They were Marxist in their own way, without really taking an interest in the 
letter of Marx’s arguments. Guesde, for instance, was a defender of the iron law 
of wages, which had been theorised and defended by Ferdinand Lassalle, but 
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which Marx had railed against. ‘What I know is that I am not a Marxist’, Marx 
is said to have told Engels. With these words, he distanced himself from those 
French socialists who lacked real interest in deepening their understanding of 
the mechanisms and developments of contemporary capitalism. But, despite 
Marx’s own criticisms, we should draw a nuanced assessment of these ‘Marx- 
ists’: the relentless propaganda efforts at all levels of the party, particularly 
in the regions where it built up strong positions (such as on the periphery of 
Lille, at a time when Roubaix was seen the ‘Mecca’ of socialism, but also in the 
Aube, the Allier and a few other départements), did help familiarise a section 
of working-class France with Marx’s ideas. 

In these militant networks there was an — admittedly summary, but well 
identified — Marxism, which contributed to establishing Marx as an essential 
reference point for socialists. On the other hand, the Guesdists made little 
attempt to translate and systematically disseminate Marx’s available works. 
Some figures close to Guesde were nevertheless among the rare introducers 
of Marx’s texts: Edouard Fortin, Charles Bonnier and Alexandre Bracke-Des- 
rousseaux instigated certain translations, with The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte translated and published by Fortin in 1891, while Bonnier helped 
drive reviews such as L’Ere nouvelle or Le Devenir social, which published some 
of Mars texts at the end of the nineteenth century. Paul Lafargue — husband 
to one of Marx’s daughters, Laura, and a faithful comrade-in-arms of Guesde — 
also showed a certain mastery of Marx’s body of work, which he intended above 
all to popularise among a militant audience. As Jacqueline Cahen has aptly 
explained, most of the real theoretical discussions about Capital took place out- 
side of socialist circles.3 

While Guesde’s current was the one most influenced by German Social 
Democracy, Edouard Vaillant — a figure from the Paris Commune and heir to 
Blanquist thought — was also sensitive to Marx’s writings and to the Marx- 
ist theoretical production coming from the spp.* The main leader of Aus- 
trian socialism, Victor Adler, did not hesitate to define Vaillant ‘half-German 
in his way of thinking’. Although Engels was suspicious of Vaillant, whom he 
described as a ‘strict Blanquist’ in Vaillant’s current we do find references to 
Marx’s texts, alongside other nineteenth-century socialists. Other influential 
currents, such as independent socialism and ‘Broussism’ (so named after Paul 
Brousse), showed a certain interest in Marx’s work, though this was hardly 
exclusive and they quickly distanced themselves from the most revolutionary 
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impulses in Marxist thought. It is important to understand that certain con- 
cepts associated with Marx and the Marxism of the time, such as class struggle, 
owe a great deal — in the economy of Marx’s own work — to his reading of 
French thinkers (Augustin Thierry, Saint-Simon); this confirms a fundamental 
affinity between socialism and Marxism, but for many in France it also put the 
German thinker’s originality in more relative terms. These latter were not very 
sensitive to the theoretical and political effort represented by Volume I of Cap- 
ital, and never considered Marx’s work to be essential and central. To take just 
one example, although La Revue socialiste, founded by Benoit Malon, did not 
overlook Marx’s work, many of its contributions distanced themselves from the 
works of the master of ‘scientific socialism’.5 

Even in the case of the Guesdists, who did claim Marxism as the main theor- 
etical matrix for their activity, this reference point remained relatively second- 
ary in a context where the republican tradition weighed heavily. When Guesde 
was elected an MP in the Roubaix-Wattrelos constituency in 1893, he did not 
hesitate in stirring up patriotic reflexes, which it would be difficult to disen- 
tangle from the heritage of the French Revolution. This did not mean rejecting 
the internationalism of the Communist Manifesto, but the idea that ‘the workers 
have no fatherland’ was never part of the alpha and omega of French socialism, 
even among those who proclaimed themselves Marxists. 

Jean Jaurés was emblematic of this complex link between republican tra- 
dition and Marxism. Initially close to Jules Ferry, he gradually moved towards 
socialism in the late 1880s. Author of a dissertation on socialism in Germany, 
he lay his hands on the work of Marx available at the time, while remain- 
ing firmly attached to the republican regime. The librarian at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, Lucien Herr, introduced him to German thought, particularly 
Marx and Marxist texts in German. From his reading of Marx, Jaurès grasped 
the power of the concept of class struggle in explaining the dynamics of the 
social world, and he admired the effort of Capital Volume 1 to understand 
the complexity of the industrial revolution. But Jaurés was wary of that Marx- 
ism which he saw as incapable of integrating a humanist dimension into the 
social struggle: at the time of the Dreyfus affair, which revealed the depth of 
antisemitism at the end of the nineteenth century, Jaurés chose to ardently 
defend — albeit after some hesitation — the French army captain accused of 
treason. Conversely, in the name of implacable class independence, those close 
to Guesde refused to defend an officer of the bourgeois state apparatus. There 
was a clear break between a socialism concerned with establishing a strict 
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delimitation between the workers’ movement and the republican state, and 
another that was more sensitive to wider questions affecting all individuals. 
It should be noted that although Jaurés did not write any theoretical tomes 
on Marx, he did address his work in many articles. The target of his criticisms 
was not so much Marx, as Marxism as seen by the Guesdists, though he con- 
sidered some texts by the German thinker either completely outdated or in 
need of major revision.® In particular, he chided the catastrophism of the Com- 
munist Manifesto: the French situation, with a republican regime, showed the 
possibility of partial and precious conquests, rendering obsolete formulations 
such as: ‘The proletarians nothing to lose but their chain’ At the same time, 
Jaurés openly drew inspiration from Marx for his most important work, the His- 
toire socialiste de la Révolution francaise (in four volumes published between 
1900 and 1904). Indeed, he claimed to be writing under the triple inspiration 
of Marx, Jules Michelet and Plutarch: Michelet for his writing style and a lyri- 
cism in defence of the people; Plutarch, when he offered portraits of the main 
revolutionary leaders; and finally Marx, when underlining the major role of 
economic and social factors in explaining the French Revolution — a very innov- 
ative thesis, this, at the beginning of the twentieth century. For Jaurés, the 
author of Capital had revealed the importance of these previously neglected 
factors and, as such, he could only acknowledge his considerable debt to him. 
However, Jaurés’s appropriation of Marx in the Histoire socialiste — doubtless 
the work in which he refers to the Trier thinker most systematically and posit- 
ively — dates to a time when the French socialist tribune crossed swords with 
the Guesdist Marxists and German Social Democrats. These latter each criti- 
cised his defence of a policy of alliances with the radical republicans. Here, 
there was a clear difference between, on the one hand, the ‘official’ Marxism of 
the spp and of Guesde’s supporters and, on the other, Jaurès own freer refer- 
ence to Marx’s work: he criticised the Marxists while accepting Marx. In other 
words, to draw strong inspiration from Marx did not necessarily imply siding 
politically with the dominant strand of Marxism.’ 


2 Revisionism and Heterodoxy 


The example of Jaurès is illustrative of the French socialists’ ambiguous rela- 
tionship with Marx: his work was surely impossible to overlook, but many 
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integrated the author of the Manifesto and Capital into a larger whole, draw- 
ing their reference points from a republicanism of older vintage that, at least 
initially, owed nothing to Marx. During the ‘revisionism’ dispute, several intel- 
lectuals directed vigorous critiques against the founder of ‘scientific socialism’. 
In 1899, Eduard Bernstein, one of the executors of Engels’s will (upon his death 
four years earlier), compiled a series of articles in a volume first known, in its 
French version, as Socialisme théorique et Socialisme pratique and later as Les 
Présupposés du socialisme (in English, similarly, The Preconditions of Socialism). 
Bernstein summed up his approach to social-democratic politics in a phrase 
that would go down in history: ‘Let it dare to appear what it is. In other words, 
the labour movement should stop advocating an insurrectionary overthrow 
as if the situation had not changed since the glorious uprisings of 1789-1793 
and 1848. In the 1890s, a form of parliamentary democracy asserted itself and 
workers experienced a relative improvement in their living standards; for Bern- 
stein, the spp should influence the political situation by supporting reforms 
whenever they moved in the right direction. What was to become known as 
‘reformism’ provoked a lively debate within German social democracy, but also 
within all European socialist currents, which were compelled to take a position 
faced with this quarrel affecting ‘the parent firm! 

In France, the theory immediately came up against a practical question: the 
problem of governmental participation. In 1899, amidst the Dreyfus affair, for 
the first time a socialist minister (Alexandre Millerand) took part in a broad 
unity government: many republicans and socialists such as Jaurés feared the 
overthrow of the Republic by the far right, and thus swung behind this union. 
The Guesdists radically rejected this alliance, thus thwarting a bid to unite 
France’s socialists. In this context, Albert Thomas, who can be considered a 
founding father of reformism, was one figure to take positions highly critical 
of Marxism.§ 

Given that this debate concerned several of Marx’s texts, it is no coincidence 
that there was a flurry of translations in France: the letter on the Gotha Pro- 
gramme, later known as the Critique of the Gotha Programme, was published, 
as well as Volumes 11 and 111 of Capital. However, to find a serious discussion of 
Marx’s texts and books, we would have to look beyond the political organisa- 
tions strictly speaking. Indeed, within the space of what has historically been 
termed as the ‘workers’ movement, a few journals and individuals contributed, 
at a completely different level from the Guesdists — who were mainly interested 
in reaffirming the validity of their propaganda — to introducing and challenging 
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some of Marx’s theses. La Revue socialiste (with Hubert Lagardelle a driving 
force) and Le Mouvement socialiste were much more the sites of this confront- 
ation than the Guesdists’ own press organs. 

In this respect, one figure deserves particular attention: Georges Sorel (1847- 
1922). An alumnus of the Ecole Polytechnique who worked as a civil engineer 
for the French state, Sorel resigned from his post at the age of forty-five and 
took a close interest in the evolution of the socialist movement. He frequented 
the Etudiants socialistes révolutionnaires internationalistes (ESRI), who from 
1891 onwards discussed often still-unknown Marx texts. Sorel had an ambigu- 
ous relationship with Marx’s thought, which he sometimes criticised in the 
sharpest tones. Susceptible to Proudhonian theories and an admirer of the 
revolutionary syndicalism influenced by them — himself becoming one of its 
main theorists — Sorel initially approved of Bernstein's theses against the Marx- 
ism of the SPD majority, which he considered narrow and rigid. But, committed 
to radical social upheaval - which he deemed possible thanks to the mobilising 
force of the general strike, which he saw as a ‘myth’ providing a call to arms — 
Sorel finally sided with a certain revolutionary radicalism. From this point of 
view, Sorel insisted that, so long as it renounced its scientistic and dogmatic 
perspective, ‘Marxist theory is the idiom in which the proletariat has been able 
and will still be able to express its great refusal’? Sorel’s reading of Marx is illus- 
trative of a particular relationship to his texts: since Sorel did not read German, 
he acquainted himself with certain texts not translated or not widely dissem- 
inated in French through the intermediary of Italian, thus showing how closely 
interwoven theoretical issues were with practical problems of translation and 
publishing. 

Marx’s theory of value, according to which the worker is not properly remu- 
nerated by the capitalist who steals part of his labour, was particularly chal- 
lenged by the heterodox socialists. Charles Andler — a talented Germanist, who 
introduced Nietzsche to France and was also behind a new edition and trans- 
lation of the Communist Manifesto — is an interesting case in point. After read- 
ing Capital and meeting Engels in 1891, Andler became increasingly critical of 
Marx’s work. Although he had no influence in party organisations, he was an 
important actor in the debate on Marx’s theses. In addition to points of con- 
fusion in his elaboration of the theory of value, the German thinker was said 
to have ignored two major elements of social organisation: the specificity of 
law and the question of morality. This thus echoed the disputes over the Drey- 
fus affair. Andler’s commentary on the Manifesto, published in 1901, is cutting 
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in the extreme: angry at the Marxists of his time Andler sought to deny the 
unique importance of Marx’s work by showing that his Manifesto, co-written 
with Engels, was merely a compilation of French socialist texts from the first 
half of the nineteenth century. From Auguste Blanqui to Constantin Pecqueur, 
from Saint-Amand Bazard to Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, it had all been done 
before. If Andler, carried away by his polemical tone, minimises the specificit- 
ies of Marx and Engels, he did have the merit of highlighting one of the central 
issues of the use of Marx as a reference point in France: namely, that ultimately 
his reception was inseparable from the ‘French’ genesis of his thought. 

It should be emphasised that the theoretical critiques levelled against Marx 
were in truth aimed at the real avatars of Marxism at the time, mainly meaning 
the Guesdists and German Social Democracy. Many of the criticisms of Marx 
were in fact directed against the simplifications and/or interpretations of those 
who claimed to be his heirs. This was the beginning of a long story: it is difficult 
to untangle relations with Marx from the Marxisms of each period. The oppon- 
ents of these Marxisms have long oscillated between two attitudes. Some, with 
varying degrees of rigour and good faith, lump in Marx with the militants 
and/or theorists who claim to be Marxists, in order to reject the whole thing; 
conversely, others conduct a ‘return to Marx’ in order to detach him from his 
exegetes and disciples. From this point of view, even beyond its interest in terms 
of understanding the socialism of this period, the revisionist moment had an 
inaugural character: for these two attitudes could also be seen on numerous 
occasions throughout the twentieth century. 


3 1905, a Marxist Compromise? 


Officially, there was no doubt who had won the debate. Condemned in Ger- 
many in 1903, revisionism was apparently largely defeated. So, did this mean 
the triumph of Marx? It doubtless marked the victory of a certain kind of Marx- 
ism; but behind the radical ideology were concealed some less easily avowed 
practices. This meant that, while in theory the SPD was officially still a revolu- 
tionary party, in practice it was reluctant to prepare the slightest uprising or 
confrontation. Its ‘revolutionary wait-and-see attitude’! made its relationship 
to Marx much more ambiguous than it wanted to admit: the Social-Democrats 
awaited the revolution, but without overly believing in it or preparing it. In this 
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context, in France, there was a strong aspiration to unity. In 1904, in Amster- 
dam, the congress of the Socialist International urged the French socialists to 
unite in a single organisation. With this impetus, and also thanks to pressure 
from below, a unified Socialist Party was finally founded. 

What, then, was the nature of this SF10 (the unified Socialist Party)? Could 
the new party be described as ‘Marxist’? The influence of Guesde and Vaillant 
was clear. The Socialist Party was defined as ‘a class party ... while pursuing the 
realisation of the immediate reforms demanded by the working class, [it] is not 
a party of reform, but a party of class struggle and revolution’. On paper, it was 
largely Guesde who had won out against Jaurés. But what we have emphasised 
with regard to the SPD can also be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the French 
socialists: that is, there was the theory and the congress texts... and then there 
was the daily political practice. One of the major issues facing the new party 
was the question of its relationship with the rest of the Republican left. For 
example, when parliamentary elections headed to second round run-offs, those 
close to Guesde would always stress the ‘class interest’ in defeating conservat- 
ives, a vocabulary which differed from the republican discipline of the likes of 
Jaurès. But, if the ideological basis of the two positions was not the same, in 
practice it became increasingly common for advanced republicans and social- 
ists to withdraw in each other's favour. Here again, the republican tradition still 
weighed with full force the new party, even if Marxist rhetoric remained para- 
mount. 

But for all that, should we see the consolidation of a systematic alliance with 
the republicans as a betrayal of Marx’s heritage? For many Marxists, notably for 
German theorists such as Karl Kautsky and spp chairman August Bebel — and 
they crossed swords with Jaurès on this point — there could be no doubt that 
too much integration into the Republic was something suspicious, even dan- 
gerous, an analysis relayed in France by the Guesdists. The scathing remarks 
in the Eighteenth Brumaire and in many of Marx’s other texts on France show 
how suspicious he was of republican unanimity and the ‘great memories’ of the 
Republic among the French. Yet, Marx, too, was confronted with questions of 
alliance policy, in 1848 and then within the First International. He did not him- 
self witness the consolidation of the Third Republic, but it is difficult to imagine 
that he would not have been attentive to the specific roots that republicanism 
had sunk in France. Moreover, his faithful comrade in arms, Engels, who died 
twelve years after him in 1895, was both annoyed by these French peculiarities 
and keenly aware of how politically audacious certain republicans could be - 
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even to the point that for a time Engels hoped that Clemenceau would rally to 
the socialist cause. 

For practical purposes, it was difficult to set Marxism and republicanism 
in harmony. It would take the dexterity and the political genius of a Jaurès to 
create an original synthesis from these different elements. This would in turn 
enable him, from the Toulouse Congress of 1908 onwards, to establish his status 
as the main representative of French socialism. This socialism was thus above 
all republican, but also tinged with Marxism and various legacies of the utopias 
of the nineteenth century. Marx was both highly present within this socialism 
and relatively peripheral to it. 

This is well illustrated by the reception of works building on Marx’s own. 
Even if we look beyond strictly political matters, was his thought the subject of 
a theoretical debate? As far as publishing was concerned, structural weaknesses 
persisted, despite the efforts of certain editors. Hence, Jean Longuet — Marx’s 
grandson and a member of the sF10 leadership — tried to initiate a French- 
language selection of his grandfather’s works: the proposal was approved by 
the sFIO congress, but never saw the light of day. This would suggest that the 
interest in such an undertaking was only relative? Between 1905 and 1914, Marx 
was often claimed as a reference point and his works were frequently cited. Yet 
no major debate on his fundamental theses really emerged within the sF1o, 
despite the commemorations, for instance, of the ninetieth anniversary of the 
German writer’s birth in 1908. The journal of Guesde’s allies, Le Socialisme, pub- 
lished numerous texts in homage to Marx, written by various figures from the 
left wing of the international socialist movement (including Rosa Luxemburg). 
Yet we can only be struck by the weak reception of Marxist works published in 
German — a weakness that cannot simply be explained by the lack of French 
translations (after all, figures like Jaurés did have a command of German). The 
reasons for this aversion to theoretical debate in the French workers’ move- 
ment deserve further explanation (and this would have to include, among other 
things, the weight of Germanophobia and a certain anti-intellectualist work- 
erism). Here, we shall merely note the weak echo of the major contributions 
analysing the mutations of capitalism at the time: Rudolf Hilferding’s work on 
Finance Capital (1910) and Rosa Luxemburg’s The Accumulation of Capital (1913) 
hardly received any attention, apart from a few sporadic references. 

What can we conclude from this? The Marx of the pre-1914 socialists re- 
mained closely bound up with politics, and ultimately counted for little as an 
economist. For many militants he was less a theoretical resource from which to 
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draw cues for reflection than a ‘mobilising myth’ (to use Sorel’s expression). For 
them, Marx was a point of identification, attaching them to a global perception 
of the social world in terms of class struggles. 


4 1914: Marx Defeated? 


The outbreak of World War I sounded the death-knell for the pacifist and inter- 
nationalist hopes which had been raised by the socialist movement in the 
1880s. At the Brest Congress of the SF10 in 1913, Edouard Vaillant still thundered 
that ‘There is no socialist party with whom we march in greater union than the 
German socialist party’. However, a year later, on 4 August 1914, a few days after 
the assassination of Jean Jaurès, the sFIO’s MPs rallied to the ‘Union sacrée’ 
and voted for war credits. Their German comrades did the same. The formula 
of Marx and Engels’s Communist Manifesto, ‘Proletarians of all countries, unite’, 
proudly upheld by the Socialist congresses, had fizzled out: instead, it was the 
reflex in favour of patriotic defence that prevailed. For a man like Vaillant, 
the memory of the defence of France's borders in 1870-1 was still very much 
alive — not least since, in formal terms, Germany was the aggressor country. If 
Germany was the country of Marx and of social democracy, it was also — per- 
haps above all — the country of the Hohenzollern Empire. For many French 
socialists, even an imperfect and bourgeois Republic was preferable to a dyn- 
astic empire. Jules Guesde, the embodiment of a certain socialist radicalism, 
and a figure with a strong Marxist legitimacy, had no hesitation in taking sides 
in this counterposition between (French) republic and (German) autocracy. 
In late August 1914 he even became a minister; he had no particular func- 
tion, but was included precisely to show a broad array of forces had rallied 
to France. The references to the French Revolution or to the glorious victory 
at Valmy, mobilised by official war propaganda, were no shock to the social- 
ists, at least in the first months of the conflict. If the tradition of the French 
Revolution was fundamentally linked to the class struggle, it here served the 
definition of a French socialism whose national specificities were emphasised 
with ardour. 

Did this mean Marx’s posthumous defeat? Without doubt, it marked the 
temporary collapse of a certain idea of internationalism that had emerged with 
him and a few others in the mid-nineteenth century. The prevalent Germano- 
phobia did not meaningfully spare socialist ranks. Albert Mathiez, a brilliant 
historian of the French Revolution with deep-seated socialist convictions, did 
not hesitate to assert, at the beginning of 1917, a radical opposition between the 
heritage of the French Revolution and the Prussian spirit: 
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The revolutionary tradition suffered an eclipse in France .... These so- 
called scientific socialists .... no longer knew the French Revolution, that 
incomparable source of examples and heroism, except through the ab- 
struse books of the Prussian Karl Marx. Seeing as Marx had pronounced, 
from the height of his Germanic disdain, that the French Revolution was 
only a meagre, bourgeois affair, his docile pupils repeated this enormous 
nonsense. 


Just a few weeks after these lines were published, the Russian Revolution began. 
This revolution was to change the course of world history, and it did so in the 
name of Marx and a completely rethought Marxism. In 1918, World War I came 
to an end. One hundred years after Marx’s birth, and seventy years after the 
Spring of Nations of 1848, a revolutionary wave swept in from Moscow — and 
it was one that ardently identified with him. Soon in France, as in many other 
countries, the irreparable split between Communists and those who ‘remained’ 
Socialists had become apparent. A new period began for Marx’s destiny in 
France: a period that would be difficult to understand without bearing in mind 
the conflicts within the early-twentieth-century socialist movement, which we 
have here briefly outlined. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Socialists’ Marx: The Centenary of Marx’s 
Birth, A Challenge for the gro 


Raymond Huard 


Karl Marx was born on 5 May 1818. In 1918, at a crucial moment of the war, 
could the Parti Socialiste commemorate the first centenary of the great Ger- 
man thinker’s birth — and how? This was a question that cut through the Parti 
Socialiste: it answered its first part in the affirmative, though not without hes- 
itation, and ultimately it opted for a rather modest celebration. However, the 
announcement that it would commemorate the centenary sparked a remark- 
ably wide-ranging polemic across wide swathes of the French press. The 
primary objective of this offensive was, obviously, to back the Parti Socialiste 
into a corner. But beyond this tactical manoeuvre, the opponents of the celeb- 
ration also tried to discredit Karl Marx himself, as a man and as a thinker. 


1 An Unfavourable Context 


As this centenary loomed, the Socialists faced extremely unfavourable circum- 
stances. They had left the government in November 1917 and were thus the 
target of attacks from the ruling majority. Spring 1918 also saw the last great Ger- 
man offensive on the Somme, among the ware most deadly. The French nation 
was stretched in a last effort to cut down the might of the German forces. In this 
context, the CGT demurred from organising demonstrations to mark May Day. 
Hence, commemorating the birth of Marx — doubtless a great German thinker 
and internationalist socialist — in such a moment could appear at least inop- 
portune and at worst as a kind of provocation, offending national sentiment. 
The Socialists who supported this initiative included members of the sF10 
minority hostile to the war, such as Jean Longuet — grandson of Karl Marx, 
deputy for the Seine since May 1914, amember of the party’s Permanent Admin- 
istrative Commission (CAP), and political director of the Populaire de Paris 
(which had become a daily on 10 April 1918); Paul Faure (originally from the 
Dordogne, editor-in-chief of this same newspaper); and Amédée Dunois, a 
journalist at l'Humanité. Yet supporters of the commemoration also included 
two important members of the pro-war SFIO majority, each belonging to the 
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Guesdist tradition: Alexandre Bracke, deputy for the Seine, and Jean Lebas, 
mayor of Roubaix, who were also both members of the party leadership. The 
centenary could also retrospectively make up for the missed commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the First International, which would have taken 
place in September 1914 had it not been for the outbreak of the war. In Febru- 
ary 1918, a conference in London had brought together representatives of the 
socialist parties from Allied countries and seemed to herald the International's 
rebirth. 

On 25 April 1918, l'Humanité reported the proceedings of the Permanent 
Administrative Commission of 23 April, including the following information: 
‘The Party’s sections are ... invited to commemorate the first centenary of the 
birth of Karl Marx on 5 May. A declaration, the drafting of which is entrusted 
to Bracke and Longuet, will be published! 

This anodyne news prompted a gradually growing outcry in the press. On 
27 April, a first series of articles protested against the announced decision. Once 
the Socialists’ decision had been confirmed on 2 May, a second series of art- 
icles commented on it again. Further coverage from 5 May onwards mocked 
the ‘failure’ of the centenary. The main Paris newspapers took part in this 
campaign: Le Temps, Le Figaro, L'Action francaise, La Croix, La Liberté, L'Écho 
de Paris, Le Journal des débats, La Victoire, L'Œuvre and La Lanterne. Only 
L'Humanité and Le Populaire defended the principle of the commemoration, 
while La Petite République, at least initially, adopted a somewhat reticent pos- 
ition. 


2 A Clutch of Hostile Arguments 


If the words ‘scandal’, ‘provocation’, ‘affrontery’, ‘madness’, ‘folly’, ‘indecency’, 
and ‘political error’ — terms used widely on this occasion — were intended 
above all to arouse indignation, the arguments advanced by the opponents 
of the commemoration were much more varied. They were based on a few 
core themes: the accusation of pan-Germanism, the denunciation of Marx for 
hijacking French socialism, the questioning of what they termed the Marxist 
‘religion’ and finally the stigmatisation of a commemoration that was alien to 
true working-class feelings. The accusation of pan-Germanism was exploited 
most. This old accusation had been renewed and spread before 1918 by two 
authors: the anarchist James Guillaume and the socialist dissident Edmond 
Laskine. In 1915, James Guillaume — a former member of the First Interna- 
tional and Bakunin’s lieutenant — had published Karl Marx pangermaniste et 
l'Association internationale des travailleurs de 1864 à 1870 (‘Karl Marx, the Pan- 
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Germanist and the International Workingmen’s Association from 1864 to 1870’), 
a book which accused Marx and Engels of having betrayed the International 
from the outset in favour of German social democracy, the accomplice of Bis- 
marck. A disciple of his, Edmond Laskine — a former pupil of the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure who had passed through socialist ranks before the war — sub- 
sequently published several works highly critical of Marx and the socialists, 
including L'Internationale et le Pangermanisme in 1916. 

If Marx’s public stances were, taken as a whole, unambiguous, it was not 
impossible to find more questionable or more easily spun remarks in the 
correspondence which he exchanged with Engels or other Germans (such as 
Friedrich Sorge or Ludwig Kugelmann). Sometimes highly spontaneous, such 
comments could attest to a certain national pride, or even a contemptuous cyn- 
icism towards the French. This corpus of texts compiled by James Guillaume 
and completed by Laskine was tirelessly taken up by an adversarial press. It 
essentially contained five statements by Marx, taken from his correspondence 
recently published in Germany or from public statements of his, and quoted in 
many hostile articles. 

The first was a letter from Marx to Kugelmann of 9 October 1866, about the 
Geneva congress, in which Marx sharply criticised the Proudhonians (‘Proud- 
hon has done enormous harm’) and the ‘ignorant, vain, gossipy, puffed-up 
French workers’ delegates’! The second was a short extract from a letter from 
Marx to Engels of 2 November 1867, at the time of the Luxembourg affairs, in 
which he had written: ‘One good thing about our Bismarck is that he pushes 
things in France toward crisis. The third, which was more explicit, was dated 
20 July 1870: the day after France declared war on Prussia, Marx, reacting 
to an ultra-patriotic manifesto by the journalist Charles Delescluze, wrote to 
Engels that ‘the French need to be thrashed’ and he foresaw that Prussia’s vic- 
tory would ‘moreover shift the centre of gravity of the West European work- 
ers’ movement by transferring it from France to Germany; thus ensuring ‘the 
supremacy of our theory over that of Proudhon’. Two other statements were 
also incriminated: an address of 23 July 1870 in the name of the General Coun- 
cil of the First International in which Marx specified that, ‘on the German side, 
the war is a war of defence’, and a piece of advice to the French workers on 
g September 1870, in the Second Address of the General Council: ‘The French 
workers must not allow themselves to be carried away by the national memor- 
ies of 1792’ — a sentence which could be interpreted as incitement to desert 
the national defence. It was easy to conclude from these quotations — often 
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isolated from their context and cited with a certain spin — that Marx was a pan- 
Germanist, forgetting the equally sharp criticisms that he had levelled against 
Germany’s rulers and their ideologues. 

Le Temps opened fire on 28 April 1918 with an article entitled ‘Karl Marx and 
France’. According to this daily, Karl Marx was ‘the type of the pan-Germanist 
socialist, the initiator and educator of those sozial-demokrats who in 1914 
betrayed the cause of right and freedom and who today ... persist in their 
felony’. Le Temps thus urged the French socialists to ‘recover the generous 
strength of national feeling’. The attack on the socialists was even more viru- 
lent in the article entitled ‘A scandalous centenary, published by E. Laskine in 
La Liberté on 29 April 1918; it saw in Marx ‘the implacable sectator and constant 
auxiliary of German imperialism’. Drawing on the same stock-in-trade, L'Action 
francaise of 27 April pointed to ‘the double favour which the Jewish doctrinaire 
showed toward German preponderance in Europe and to the centralisation of 
the powers of the German state’; the following day, Charles Maurras preferred 
to emphasise the more general dangers of ‘Germanism’, which could result ‘in 
an immense barbarism’. 

Karl Marx’s supposed Germanism or pan-Germanism was not, however, the 
only angle of attack used by hostile press. Graver still, for Gustave Hervé — writ- 
ing in his La Victoire du 1er mai — was the fact that Marx had turned French 
socialism away from its tradition of alliance with the bourgeoisie as repres- 
ented by Saint-Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Blanqui, and Proudhon; this latter 
especially was considered to be the very embodiment of French socialism, no 
doubt because of Marx’s critiques of him. For want of such an alliance, Hervé 
insisted, France and indeed Germany and Russia condemned their countries 
to stagnation or disaster. Maurice Allard, another socialist who rallied to the 
Union sacrée, developed these ideas at greater length in two articles in La 
Lanterne (on 30 April and 3 May 1918): it was France which ‘gave socialism to 
the world’ with thinkers like Saint-Simon and Fourier, to whom Allard, with a 
certain erudition, added not only Proudhon but Considérant, Pecqueur, Louis 
Blanc and a few even lesser-known figures. A similar angle of attack was used 
not long afterward by Victor Augagneur writing in La Petite République: French 
socialism, flexible, ready for all adaptations, is a thousand times superior to 
Marxism’ (La Petite République, 7 May). Maurice Allard, ardent in his anti- 
clericalism, added another more personal theme, holding that Marxism had 
become a new religion, and its works ‘a sacred Bible that the common man 
does not read’ (La Lanterne, 30 April). 

Finally, on a slightly more trivial note, on May Day, La Croix tried to separate 
the socialists from their working-class base: ‘The idea of celebrating the cen- 
tenary of Karl Marx in France is not a thought in the minds of French workers. 
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It is the unified bourgeois like Sembat and Longuet who are trying in vain to 
make a home for it here’. 

Did this campaign have an echo in the country? The right-wing press insisted 
that it did, pointing to a few protests, such as those by the Michelet Commit- 
tee, in the name of the French teaching profession; by the Union of fathers and 
mothers whose sons had died for the fatherland (La Croix, 2 May); by 39 asso- 
ciations of various tendencies (Le Journal des Débats, 3 May); by Commandant 
Pilate, mayor of Sceaux, where Jean Longuet was an MP; and finally, those by the 
mayors of Alsace-Lorraine and by the Radical Party’s federation in the Rhône 
region (La Croix, 5 May). 


3 Shaken, the Socialists Hold Firm 


It was faced with this ‘frenzied outpouring of attacks and outrages’, as Jean 
Longuet described it (Le Populaire, 30 April), that the Socialist CAP met on 
29 April. Without abandoning the idea of the centenary celebrations altogether, 
it limited its initiatives to holding meetings on this subject in the local party 
sections. The reservations of certain members of the CAP, in particular Pierre 
Renaudel (‘Let's not wound national feelings’, he was quoted as saying) and 
Marcel Sembat, bore their effect on this decision. The final text on the com- 
memoration of Marx was published by L'Humanité on 2 May. It did not respond 
to all the attacks, but rather concentrated on three points. Firstly, it insisted that 
‘even the hatreds built up by the war’ did not forbid ‘a large-scale commemora- 
tion’. It recalled all that Marx owed to French thought, ‘a debt he always recog- 
nised’. It then quickly summarised the main achievements of Marx’s thought; 
the theory of value, establishing the illegitimacy of individual ownership of the 
means of production and exchange; the need for proletarians to conquer polit- 
ical power with a class-based political party — a conquest which would guaran- 
tee an international existence which would cast aside the seeds of war between 
nations. Finally, a third part responded more specifically to the accusation of 
pan-Germanism by recalling that Marx had taken internationalist positions in 
favour of multiple oppressed nationalities around Europe, and had alerted the 
German working class against its government’s aggressiveness and annexation- 
ist pretensions. 

In the end, there was to be no central rally in Paris, and 5 May was celebrated 
mainly by Le Populaire and L'Humanité — albeit in slightly different ways. 

The centenary issue of L'Humanité on 5 May consisted of three parts. A long 
article by Bracke justified the celebration of the anniversary, firstly in terms 
of the desire to show the peoples of Europe that the International was still 
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alive. It was also necessary to remind the French ‘how much the “German” 
Marx belongs to them, not only because of what is “French” in the origins of his 
thought, but also because of the place he has taken in the name of the Interna- 
tional whenever France has found itself representing the cause of humanity’. 
This led Bracke to his retort to the somewhat embarrassing quotations high- 
lighted by Laskine and reproduced by Le Temps, whose reality he here admitted. 
For the L'Humanité contributor, these quotations ‘prove at most that Marx often 
found fault with the actions of certain Frenchmen ... It is very true .... that he 
often affected “cynicism” in his private remarks. In support of Bracke’s argu- 
ment, the second L’Humanité article, ‘Marx and the War of 1870’, used the Inter- 
national’s declarations during the war of 1870-1 to re-establish the facts as to 
the position that International and thus Marx himself had taken with regard to 
Germany. Finally, the last article was devoted to Marx’s theory of value. Here it 
was Jaurès who was called on in support of Marx, using an extract from L'Armée 
nouvelle where the Tarn MP wrote: ‘I believe that Marx’s theory of value with- 
stands all critique when it is understood in its true sense’. 

Le Populaire, directed by Jean Longuet, handed yet greater importance to this 
event announcing, already on 1 May, a special centenary issue which was to be 
widely distributed. In the 5 May issue, bearing the full-page headline ‘The cen- 
tenary of Karl Marx’, the main article ‘Return to Marx’ was entrusted to Amédée 
Dunois. He explained that Marx’s thought had ‘supplanted all the socialist doc- 
trines which had preceded it, not only in France, but in England and Germany’ 
simply because of its ‘obvious scientific superiority’, by its ‘method of action’ - 
for Dunois, encapsulated in the class struggle — and the fact that it had ‘united 
the ideal of socialism and the class action of the workers. Marxism was thus 
not ‘Germanic’ but ‘international’ and universal. 

The rest of the issue contained a dozen or so miscellaneous contributions 
designed to refute the claims of Laskine and Le Temps as to Marx’s positions 
in 1870 and regarding nationalities. Marx could not be held responsible for the 
failures and deviations of German social democracy. Finally, To the “Master”, a 
poem by cap member Raoul Verfeuil, hailed him as a ‘Great European, and a 
‘Citizen of the World’. 

While L'Humanité and Le Populaire thus made substantial tributes to Marx, 
the response from ordinary activists seems to have been rather meagre. 
L'Humanité mentioned only one meeting, held by Bracke in the 14th arron- 
dissement of Paris (L'Humanité, 3 May) and a motion of support for Longuet 
from the Union of Socialist Sections of Sceaux, where he was an MP (L’Human- 
ité, ı May). The manifesto of 2 May and the anniversary itself provoked a fresh 
wave of reactions from the right-wing and even the left-wing press, who pre- 
ferred to more or less charitably mock the Socialists’ ‘retreat’. ‘The celebration 
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of Karl Marx’s centenary, said the Journal des Débats on 2 May, ‘will be limited 
to a few vague branch meetings where the common thought of the proletariat 
will be commented upon privately’. In Le Figaro of 6 May, E. Grosclaude noted 
that ‘the anniversary of the birth of Marxism has taken on the air of a burial’. 
Longuet’s ‘Grandpérialisme’ was especially emphasised.” A cartoon in La Vic- 
toire of 5 May showed a civilian wearing a spiked helmet at the door of the 
socialist church of St Karl Marx and remarking, ‘Mein Gott ... Nobody, not even 
the verger’. But if the authors of these articles or cartoons had no lack of wry 
tone, they also drove home the message that the centenary organised by reck- 
less or perverse Socialists was truly a scandal. 


4 The Académiciens Enter the Scene 


New, often more subtle arguments were advanced, with new and more notable 
participants joining the debate — in particular two members of the Académie 
française (académiciens), Alfred Capus and Maurice Barrès. Alfred Capus 
wanted above all to see in the centenary celebrations a ‘challenge to the thesis 
of fighting to the last. He associated this with the Socialists’ travestying of 
the figure of Marx, who was presented as ‘sentimental and a friend of France’ 
even though he would have ‘ardently wished for Germany’s victory’ (Le Figaro, 
5 May). Others sought more fundamental explanations. Pertinax (André 
Géraud), writing in L'Écho de Paris of 5 May, saw the success of Marxism as an 
effect of the prestige enjoyed in France by German philosophy, for instance that 
of Hegel and Schopenhauer, which insisted on inexorable laws of development, 
easing the path for the acceptance of the idea of ‘integral socialist change’. 
The highlight of the polemic, however, was provided by Maurice Barrés. He 
belatedly intervened in the debate with four major articles in L'Echo de Paris 
(7, 8, 9 and 11 May) published under the title ‘Why the commemoration of Karl 
Marx failed’. He took up some of the themes mentioned above, even exalting 
the traditions of French socialism (indeed, in lyrical tones, a source of some 
amusement, coming from this man’s pen). However, Barrès also tried to turn 
the debate to the very heart of the Marxism the Socialists defended, Le to 
Capital; he termed it ‘this old book we don't read any more’, though he could 
admit that it was sometimes ‘erudite’ and ‘interesting’ (8 May). But he disputed 
the theory of value and surplus value: ‘Value is a judgment, and nothing else’ 
(8 May). With the same assurance, he denied that the class struggle — an inven- 
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tion, moreover, not of Marx, but of Saint-Simon and English trade-unionism — 
still had any relevance. For Barrés, ‘Classes do exist, as an inheritance of the 
past, but under democracy they are dissolving. By this point, they mainly owe 
to differences in education’ (8 May). Finally, he placed Marxism’s adherence to 
pan-Germanism on a more historical and philosophical terrain. Haunted by the 
imperium romanum and then the imperium germanicum, the German social- 
ists envisaged universal revolution ‘on the basis of the Roman Empire, estab- 
lished by arms and making possible the expansion of Christendom’ through 
a kind of ‘unity of opposites, à la Hegel’. For them, Barrès insisted, Germany 
was today the country best able to play the role of the Roman nation of old. 
Marxism thus found ‘what is deepest in the psychology of its race’. But was 
it necessary to turn France into ‘a province of an immense proletarian Ger- 
mania’? 


5 A Half-Hearted Centenary 


The first centenary of Karl Marx’s birth was thus the source of a lively polemic 
that drew on a wide array of arguments. The socialists embarked on this adven- 
ture with a certain degree of courage despite the very difficult conjuncture they 
faced; overcoming their divisions, they succeeded in putting up a more or less 
united front. However, having already left the cabinet, they offered the govern- 
ment republicans, the right and the far right an opportunity to attack, and these 
latter took the opportunity, with the precious aid of defectors from socialist 
ranks such as Laskine, Hervé and Allard. 

The Socialists’ opponents used two tactics, either separately or in combin- 
ation. One targeted Karl Marx himself, described as an unoriginal, jingoist 
and pan-Germanist mind, a pure product of the ‘Boches’ and their culture. 
The other attacked the fundamental theses of Marxism, incompatible with the 
spirit of a truly French socialism. Paradoxically, while opponents of the com- 
memorations loudly denounced the failure of the centenary, the intensity of 
their reactions and the multiplicity of articles published at least gave it a certain 
visibility. In a book published a few months later, La Politique internationale du 
marxisme (‘Marxism’s International Policy’), Longuet replied point by point to 
the accusations levelled against his grandfather, though he also admitted that 
some of Marx’s remarks could be ‘very harsh’ or take on a ‘rough and familiar 
form’.3 


3 Longuet 1918. 
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Doubtless, all eyes were fixed on the front, where a fierce battle was being 
waged; hence the debate does not seem to have affected public opinion in any 
great depth. But the vigour of the attacks on the Socialists reinforced them in 
the choice which they had just made to leave the government majority and seek 
new paths to peace. In this sense, the battle over the Socialists’ use of Marx as a 
reference point was indicative of their relationship to the political conjuncture. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Socialists’ Marx: The Blum Era 


Thierry Hohl 


‘Without Marx as a constant reference, the Socialists would have become what 
each tendency wanted to make of them — meaning, in the political context of 
1921, that without Marx, the French socialists would have been nothing at all. 
Following a disastrous split, this danger was far too real for it to be possible to 
abandon Marx’! 

This quote from Tony Judt well illustrates what Karl Marx was for the Social- 
ists after the split with the Communists: an indispensable viaticum for retaining 
their ties to the past. Faced with Communist competition, keeping their moor- 
ings in this recent past was a necessity for the Socialists. 

Seventeen years later, the Parti Socialiste, still known as the French Section 
of the Workers’ International (sF10), fractured over the Munich Agreement in 
1938, before then dividing faced with the Nazi danger at the Nantes Congress 
of 1939. This chronological sequence was marked by the impact of the war and 
the divergence between pacifism and anti-fascism. But there were also other 
divisions, concerning the Socialists’ relationship to governmental power, which 
some saw as a mere trap under a capitalist system and others saw as a neces- 
sary evil for the gradual move towards socialism. This set of polemics made 
French Socialism an arena of violent disputes, whether at party congresses, in 
the columns of Socialist daily Le Populaire or in the various tendencies’ own 
reviews. 

In this hubbub of speeches, articles and rebuttals, the reference to Marx 
remained central: it served to delimit what was legitimate in the party and 
in the parliamentary Republic. In this sense, examining the sF10’s Marxism in 
the 1920s and 1930s is less a matter of measuring its doctrinal adequacy, or the 
innovations and interpretations to which it subjected it, than of seeing how 
Marx functioned as an identity-marker within the workers’ movement and the 
Left. The sF10 continually insisted that it was the Marxist centre of the work- 
ers’ movement; this claim concealed many internal differences, both at the 
strategic and tactical levels, but it was also reflected in the training of party 
militants, which sought to transform the individual member into a conscious 
Marxist. 


1 Judt 1976. 
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1 A Marxist Centre for the Workers’ Movement? 


The birth of the French Communist Party marked the beginning of a quarrel 
over the heritage of French socialism, between the new formation and the sFIo, 
which Léon Blum termed ‘the old house’ (la vieille maison). At the same time, 
many debated Marxism’s capacity to analyse French society, which was deeply 
transformed during the interwar period. 


1.1 Debates: A Second(ary) Marxism 

At the Tours Congress in 1920, the speeches by Léon Blum and Marx’s grand- 
son Jean Longuet? echoed one another in inventing a common past based on 
Marx and the founding principles set out by the Parti Socialiste created in 1905. 
Most Socialists signed up to this narrative, which established a certain continu- 
ity with the prewar period and provided legitimacy to the minority at Tours 
even in the face of the Communist majority. Somewhat paradoxically, Marx- 
ism united the Socialists against the disciples of Bolshevism. But in 1921 this 
initial Marxist identification came up against a strong challenge from certain 
sectors of the SFIO, reviving the various debates that had developed before 
1905. Indeed, under the nascent Third Republic, French socialism had experi- 
enced lively polemics between ‘reformists”# and supporters of what was termed 
orthodox Marxism, around Jules Guesde.* The 1920s and 1930s saw this debate 
continue in new form, between a claim to the Marxist heritage and the chal- 
lenge from the ‘neo-socialists, who aimed to create a socialism detached from 
Marxist ideology. 

Part of the SFIO remained determined to take part in governing the Republic, 
in order to implement reforms. In response to this repeated demand from the 
right wing of the party — soon to be embodied by the ‘neosocialists’ — the major- 
ity evoked Marx to demonstrate the futility of partial reforms and extolled 
the inevitability of social revolution based on the transformation of property 
relations. Léon Blum played an essential role, in this regard: his speeches in 
the Chamber and his articles in Le Populaire sought to hold the party close 
to the synthesis that had been reached in 1905. General secretary Paul Faure 
saw himself as the heir to the Guesdist Marxist tradition, and stressed the 
need not to change anything in the party’s doctrinal foundations. He expressed 
this approach in vehement terms in a September 1932 editorial in La Bataille 
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socialiste, the organ of the socialist left. He emphasised that Jules Guesde ‘was 
right’ to found a party based on class struggle: 


Everything in the world cries out, everything screams that Guesde was 
right — right to the point of opening the eyes of the blindest and making 
himself heard by the deafest. To have sought, to have succeeded, in mak- 
ing the mass of militants understand, to have armed the workers for their 
class fight, to have willed that doctrine should escape the narrow circles 
of initiates and set them into life and action — this is something great, 
moving and fruitful, especially now that it has been more than demon- 
strated that the fate of the working class and of civilisation depends on 
the triumph of this doctrine. 


Sometimes, a figure on the right wing of the party would lay claim to the Marx- 
ist tradition in order to justify this or that point of his programme. For instance, 
Pierre Renaudel evoked Kautsky to demonstrate the need for a coalition gov- 
ernment combining Radicals and Socialists. But the — formal and purely tac- 
tical — reference to Marxists was increasingly neglected by the Socialist right, 
as the project of revising the tradition itself instead gained momentum. The 
indictment of Marxism, deemed incapable of understanding social and eco- 
nomic developments, was conducted on the basis of the writings of Henri de 
Man, a Belgian ex-Marxist who became a fervent defender of an idealist and 
plannerist socialism. His theses found an echo in France, notably among some 
socialist intellectuals gathered in a small group, ‘Révolution constructive’, and 
within the right wing of the party. One of its leaders, Marcel Déat, established 
a link between the French tradition and plannerist ideas in order to propose a 
different path for French Socialism than the one on which it had set out in 1905. 
Faced with this, the party majority — from Léon Blum to the left wing — mobil- 
ised Marxism to deny the innovative character of Henri De Man's ideas, which 
were presented as a simple rehash of pre-1914 revisionist theses. The departure 
of the pro-Déat ‘neosocialists’ in autumn 1933 brought this new revisionism dis- 
pute to a close. From that point, Marx seemed to fade into the background: the 
debates focused on anti-fascism and the ‘exercise of power’, to use the expres- 
sion of Léon Blum, who became head of government in 1936. 

In the 1930s debates among the Socialists, Marxism was certainly mobilised 
as an argument, but it remained secondary and never decisive. The exclusion 
of the neosocialists was justified in terms of their failure to comply with parlia- 
mentary discipline, rather than their growing detachment from Marxist doc- 
trine. In the period of the Popular Front, Léon Blum’s government based its 
activity on a social and political ‘reformism’ which drew on the experience of 
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the World War I-era government, on the proposals of the International Labour 
Office, and on proposals from the camp of reforms, rather than on a strict Marx- 
ism. As for anti-fascism, it owed little to Marxism and, from 1935 onwards, above 
all reactivated republican energies centred on the nation. 


1.2 Against the Bolshevik Heresy 

The fight against communism did also involve an assertion of the sF10’s Marx- 
ism, as against Bolshevik ‘heresy’. The Socialists denied the Communists the 
right to proclaim themselves Marxists, given how alien their practices seemed 
to pre-1914 socialism. Within this perspective there was a constant critique of 
the USSR, in particular from the moment when the Russian revolution was 
no longer threatened from abroad. Denying the USSR its status as a social- 
ist country, presenting it as a land that had not reached the necessary stage 
for the realisation of the social revolution, and denouncing the oppression 
of the working class in Russia, the SFIO mounted a permanent rejection of 
the Soviet model. This opposition resulted in a discourse that denounced the 
totally anti-Marxist character of the Soviet Union — and therefore of the PCF. 
If the Communist Party and the International to which it belonged mounted a 
trial against the Socialists’ Marxist legitimacy, these latter responded by evok- 
ing Russian Marxists like Georgi Plekhanov, but also others like the Menshevik 
Fyodor Dan, whose pamphlets denying that the USSR had any socialist char- 
acter the sFIo published. Following this logic, one of the leaders of the left of 
the party, Jean Zyromski, produced a definition of communism, representative 
of the Socialists’ feelings. In the August 1928 he wrote in La Bataille socialiste 
that ‘Bolshevism here reveals its essential vice: an outdated neo-Blanquism, a 
puerile internationalism which manifests itself in the most complete disregard 
of material, moral and psychological conditions. 

The ‘neo-Blanquism’ denounced by Zyromski refers to a pre-Marxist concep- 
tion, to a romantic insurrectionism, condemned by Marx himself. The appeal 
to authoritative figures in the pre-1914 International such as Karl Kautsky (his 
record distinguished by the fight against Bernsteinian revisionism and the 
rejection of the Burgfrieden in Germany during World War 1), provided a guar- 
antee of his Marxist credentials. This refusal to grant Marxist legitimacy to 
Soviet communism had, as its corollary, an interest in alternative models of 
Marxism abroad. For instance, for a time French Socialists turned toward Aus- 
tria, under the sway of an ‘Austro-Marxism’ that was noted both for its electoral 
successes and the audacity of rigorous thinkers such as Max Adler and Otto 
Bauer. During the commemoration of the 109th anniversary of Karl Marie 
birth, Paul Faure thus paid tribute to Austrian social democracy, whose suc- 
cesses, he said, owed to the ‘Marxist propaganda of its leaders’; he ended his 
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speech calling for a round of applause for Bauer and Adler (Le Populaire, 6 May 
1927). But two events changed this situation. First, Austrian social democracy’s 
inability to hold off Engelbert Dollfuss’s coup d’état in February 1934 saw it lose 
its aura of prestige. Moreover, the turn toward Popular Frontism (from 1934 
onwards) led the Socialists to tone down their criticism of the Communists. 
Only a minority fringe, around Marceau Pivert, still denied that ‘Stalinism’ had 
any Marxist character. But with the split/exclusion of Gauche révolutionnaire 
in 1938, the presence within SFI0 ranks of this minority and its critical stance, 
influenced by the ideas of Rosa Luxemburg, came to an end. 


2 The Leaders’ Marxism and the Militants’ Marxism 


However, an understanding of the place of Marx and Marxism in the sF10 can- 
not stop at following the traces of how Marx was referenced as a marker of 
identity. For Marxism is also a political culture, whose degree of penetration 
among the world of French Socialism itself ought to be measured. 

What role did Marxism play in drawing individuals toward socialism and a 
life of Socialist activism? The case of Léon Blum is well known. The many bio- 
graphies of him® foreground his humanist socialism, destined to be fulfilled 
within the republican framework, and suggest that Marxism was only a façade 
of ideology used in order to maintain party unity. But can we understand the 
party’s militants through just one man — even if he was the most important of 
the period — and deduce that for them Marxism was nothing but the mask for 
respectable republicanism? A pamphlet by Louis Lévy published in 1931, Com- 
ment sont-ils devenus socialistes ? (How Did They Become Socialists?’) allows 
us to follow how several important cadres arrived at socialism.® 


2.1 How Did They Become Socialists? 

In his pamphlet, Lévy relates his interviews with such figures as Paul Faure, 
Léon Blum, Pierre Renaudel, Bracke (a Guesde-loyalist), Adéodat Compère- 
Morel (a Guesdist and expert on agricultural issues), Raoul Evrard (the miners’ 
MP), Jean-Baptiste Lebas (a Guesdist and mayor of Roubaix), Arthur Groussier 
(an intellectual from the Seine Federation), Vincent Auriol (close to Léon 
Blum), Joseph Paul-Boncour (an independent socialist), Jean Longuet (grand- 
son of Karl Marx), Jean Zyromski (at the head of La Bataille socialiste, on the 
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left wing of the party), Marcel Déat (MP for the Marne, leader of the right 
wing of the party along with Pierre Renaudel), and Albert Bedouce (an MP for 
Toulouse). The list shows the author’s concern for representativeness and his 
desire to respect a balance between Left and Right and between Paris and the 
provinces. When it comes to these militants’ contact with Marxism, a few key 
themes emerge. First of all, we can observe the generally secondary character 
of reading Marx in their initial attraction to socialism. For many, it was current 
events that played the decisive role (in particular the Dreyfus affair); for others, 
it was reading French socialists (Benoit Malon, Proudhon, Blanqui); for yet oth- 
ers, it was the reading of popular pamphlets (in particular those by Guesde and 
Lafargue). In short: their initial contact with Marx’s oeuvre was rather sparing. 
Only Bracke reports that his adherence to socialist activism and doctrine was 
a result of reading Capital. But this is an exceptional case, seeing as Bracke, a 
Germanist, was the sF10’s ‘official Marxist’ throughout this entire period. 

In short, access to Marxism came through intermediaries and above all 
through pamphlets, in particular those of Gabriel Deville, author of an — at the 
time widely circulated — compendium of Marx’s Capital. Marcel Déat is a signi- 
ficant case in point: he explains that he ‘knew Marxat that time through Deville 
and through the flurry of pamphlets. Ah! the pamphlets! We used to buy them 
in college. I had a whole drawer full of them’. As for how Marx was read, let us 
listen to Jean Lebas: 


I first read Deville’s compendium. Then, around 1895, I managed to get 
hold of the Roy edition (of Marx’s Capital). I studied it as follows (I don’t 
know if this is a valuable method, but in any case, here it is): I would first 
read a chapter by Deville, and then I would go back to the same chapter 
in the edition of Capital. Thanks to this approach, I understood perfectly. 


Others, notably Léon Blum, emphasised the non-Marxist character of their 
intellectual formation. The fact remains that for most of them Marxism did 
constitute an important element of their culture. In each case (except Bracke), 
it was acquired by means other than specific study, though in most cases a grasp 
of Marxism was indeed necessary, justifying their socialist commitment over 
the long term. 

However summary it may appear, this Marxism was not purely circumstan- 
tial, summoned up only to safeguard party unity on all occasions. It was, indeed, 
a choice, made at a time of controversy over the nature of socialism (in which 
Marxism was only one option among others), and maintained beyond World 
War 1. Among this group of leaders, only few, like Pierre Renaudel or Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, overtly renounced Marxism. 
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2.2 Talks and Educationals: The Socialist militants Marxism 

These conclusions regarding figures at the top of the party have to be compared 
with the party ‘down below’ — its members and militants. Sadly, there are few 
pieces of testimony allowing us to measure the importance of ideology to these 
militants’ political commitment. For the historian, it is difficult to make up for 
this absence, but it is at least possible to examine the party’s internal train- 
ing programmes, allowing us to discern the party’s doctrinal priorities. Louis 
Lévy, secretary of the Jeunesses Socialistes (Socialist Youth), published a plan 
for socialist education in 1928 which is still a valuable source. We can also look 
at the educational lectures given by Socialist propagandists, which were regu- 
larly reported in Le Populaire. 

In his plan, Louis Lévy proposed to begin the discussions designed for mil- 
itants by establishing the then classic distinction between utopian socialism 
and scientific socialism, before then moving to the life and work of Marx and 
Engels. The study of some of the major themes of Marxism (historical material- 
ism, the theory of value, etc.) was followed by a lesson on the Paris Commune, 
and a series on the history of Socialism. Then came the Jean Jaurés moment, 
the history of the International and a series on socialism and war, Russia and 
Bolshevism. Then came a disparate set of discussions around trade union- 
ism and socialism, cooperatives, agriculture, the question of disarmament and, 
finally, feminism. The structure of this socialist education plan was backed up 
by a set of recommended pamphlets. 

With regard to Marx and Engels’s works, the proposed reading materials 
included the Communist Manifesto, the Critique of the Gotha Programme, an 
extract from Capital and, finally, Engels’s Socialism: Utopian and Scientific. His- 
torical materialism was to be grasped by reading lectures by Jaurés and Lafar- 
gue, and the Paris Commune by reading Marx’s Civil War in France. ‘For the 
theory of value, wrote Lévy, ‘the best thing is to have the good edition of Cap- 
ital, published by Costes. Failing that, the short Abrégé du Capital, by Deville, 
which is very well documented and easily understood by all.” This quotation 
says a lot about how party training was conceived. The reference to Marx was 
there, but his key work was not indicated as absolutely necessary reading. Dev- 
ille’s pamphlet was the possible alternative for whoever did not plan to read 
Capital. Marxism was necessary to become a socialist, but socialist educators 
addressed an audience unfamiliar with the doctrine, which they instead tried 
to educate them in through smaller-format works. 
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Reading the catalogue of the Librairie du Populaire (Le Populaire, 14 Octo- 
ber 1926), the hierarchy among the different educational materials is clear. 
Two categories appear, here: the works of Marx, and pamphlets. A special 
insert was devoted to Marx, with Capital and The History of Economic Doctrines 
translated by Molitor. The high price of these volumes meant that they were 
more suited to an intellectual audience than to ordinary militants. Conversely, 
the section entitled ‘educational pamphlets’ was more specifically intended 
for militants. It contained all of Marx and Engels’s shorter texts, from the 
Manifesto to The Civil War in France, as well as Deville’s popularising compen- 
dium. 

The seemingly disorderly promotion of books and pamphlets obeyed an 
editorial logic which foregrounded party publications above those issued by 
other publishers. Here, it is worth dwelling briefly on the editorial policy of the 
SFIO, since the selection of pamphlets which were published or republished 
point to the choices which the party made with regard to its written propa- 
ganda (Rapports du Parti socialiste, 1923-1939). Out of all of Karl Marx’s works, 
only the Communist Manifesto was republished, for it appeared essential for 
militant consumption. A biography of Marx by Joseph Diner-Denés — a Hun- 
garian socialist who enjoyed broad renown in the Socialist International — was 
also offered. But, not surprisingly, the pamphlets by Léon Blum, Jean Jaurès and 
Adéodat Compère-Morel were especially foregrounded. The sF10's first con- 
cern was to popularise doctrine using second-hand texts. Marx’s works seemed 
so dry and difficult to use to stir engagement that he could only play a second- 
ary role. Acquiring a solid Marxist culture only seemed necessary in a second 
stage, once commitment to socialism had turned into commitment as a milit- 
ant. 

Lastly, written propaganda and the reading of texts were not the only means 
of gaining an apprenticeship in Marxism. The talks organised by local branches, 
federations, and the party, gave life to an ‘oralised’ Marxism, doubtless of key 
importance for the many socialists who were little-inclined to read. These con- 
ferences or talks could take place at various different levels. At the national 
level, they took the form of socialist schools, primarily aimed at students and 
experienced activists. In the talk which began the Seine Federation’s winter 
series in November 1930, Jean Longuet emphasised its Marxist credentials (Le 
Populaire, 14 November 1930): ‘All the teaching in the school will be largely 
inspired by the Marxist method. For us, Marxism is no dogma; it is a marvel- 
lous means of investigation, an incomparable tool which facilitates the study 
of the laws which govern societies’. In the provinces, socialist schools, which 
were often short-lived, set themselves the same programme of in-depth study 
of Marxism. Thus, when a socialist school opened in Marseilles in January 1923, 
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Le Populaire advertised three lectures, one of which was on ‘Friedrich Engels 
and the Marxist school’. 

But the socialist schools’ lack of success, in the Seine as elsewhere, requires 
that we also look toward the lower level of party federations and sections. In the 
Seine Federation, a propagandists’ school was set up in the 1920s, the better to 
train up speakers for public meetings. In an article on the internal organisa- 
tion of propaganda in the Seine Federation and providing speakers, the editor 
wrote: ‘Yesterday's workers followed Karl Marx because they understood him. 
They will follow us tomorrow if we know how to be the faithful interpreters 
of his thought and the informed continuators of the educational endeavour 
he undertook’. At a still lower level, the socialist sections did not hesitate to 
organise talks on Marx and Marxism - like the lecture on Marxism given in a 
Metz tavern by a member of the local section and reported by Le Populaire of 
28 March 1929. 

This educational impulse is also found across the various tendencies of the 
SFIO. The major tendency of the socialist left, La Bataille socialiste, was par- 
ticularly concerned with promoting Marxist education. In January 1930, Jean 
Zyromski stressed the need ‘to spread, in depth, Marxist education, which is 
essential for the development of members’ class consciousness’. In December 
1931, writing in another review, Révolte, he insisted on the benefits of an edu- 
cation in Marxism: ‘A Marxist education provides advance protection against 
all utopianisms, falsifications of socialism’ In the 1930s, a small, essentially 
Parisian, group even made Marxist training the cornerstone of its activity, as 
publicised in its bulletin Le Combat marxiste. Its January 1934 issue helps us 
to understand the approach taken by the intellectuals behind this publication, 
Lucien Laurat foremost among them. The bulletin offered readers a ‘Marxist 
Guide’ to democracy and dictatorship. On the left were indicated the elements 
to be featured in the lecture; on the right, the reading — divided into basic and 
higher levels — necessary to develop an understanding of this subject. 


2.3 A Marxist ‘Superego’? 

Familiarity with Marx and the main points of his doctrine was not central to 
the process of joining the SF10, either among its leaders or among its ordin- 
ary militants — though we should not necessarily infer from this that they were 
ignorant of or disinterested toward Marxism. Among leadership circles, a rela- 
tionship with Marxism was clearly one of the markers that distinguished the 
rest of the party (including Léon Blum) from its right wing. More than a ‘super- 
ego;® this reference to Marx was a resource that was called upon as suited the 
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struggles waged within or outside the party. While this reference was regularly 
foregrounded in the 1920s to counter both Communist competition and the 
right wing of the Socialist Party itself, it became secondary in the 1930s, when 
the sF10 had to respond to the great challenge of the time — fascism — with 
a republican alliance, the Popular Front. But it remained an important com- 
ponent of socialist culture, transmitted and revived by pamphlets, debates and 
talks. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Socialists’ Marx: From Guy Mollet to the 
Present 


Mathieu Fulla 


Marxism made a powerful contribution to shaping the political culture of 
French Socialism, even if this latter’s relationship with this ideology remained 
problematic and ambiguous. For a long time, being a Socialist meant sharing a 
sentimental rather than rational adherence to a series of precepts forged in the 
time of the Second International (1889-1923), under the decisive influence of 
the mighty German Social Democratic Party (spp). The British historian Don- 
ald Sassoon notes its three main pillars: the perception of capitalism as a fun- 
damentally unjust system based on the exploitation of the worker; a materialist 
reading of history, considering capitalism as a stage that would be surpassed by 
the ‘class struggle’; and the conception of the working class as a homogeneous 
class, united by common interests and forms of representation — this last idea 
being a legacy of the SPD rather than of Marx.! 

In the interwar period, this vulgarised and highly politicised Marxism, of 
which Léon Blum elaborated the most subtle version, was a central political 
and cultural resource for the French Section of the Workers’ International 
(SFIO), and it would remain so in the wake of World War 11. Faced with the 
French Communist Party’s (PCF) incessant accusations that the party was sink- 
ing into a reformist drift, this Marxism allowed Socialist leaders and propa- 
gandists to reaffirm the legitimacy of their own organisation as an embodiment 
of the working class. The Socialists’ Marx should not, however, be reduced 
to a simple tool of legitimisation. The sF10 of Léon Blum and Guy Mollet, 
like the later Parti Socialiste Unifié (Psu) or François Mitterrand’s Parti Social- 
iste, included intellectuals and experts with a refined knowledge of Marxist 
thought. These formations also tried — albeit with limited success — to incul- 
cate in their militants the basics of Marxism through pamphlets, courses and 
educational sessions.” 

Focused on the period stretching from the Liberation in 1944-45 to the 
present day, this brief overview examines the Socialist parties’ relationship 
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with this vulgarised and politicised form of Marxism, understanding it less as ‘a 
philosophical doctrine than as a set of convictions inseparable from a political 
commitment’ It is important to note that the writings of Socialist theorists, 
who were often also political leaders, had no influence on the rich history of 
postwar critical Marxism. Indeed, with the notable exception of the 1970s, their 
sometimes lively disputes remained confined to party circles, and no Socialist 
Marxist enjoys a reputation comparable to that of Louis Althusser, Henri Lefe- 
bvre, Cornelius Castoriadis or Claude Lefort. 

After World War 11, the place of Marxism in these parties’ intellectual life 
was, in any case, of little importance compared to its political role. For a Social- 
ist leader to lay claim to Marx in his own writings or speeches was first — and 
perhaps foremost — to draw on a weapon whose effectiveness varied according 
to the period and the opponent being targeted. While such an identification 
was counter-productive in the fight against the Right, which readily conflated 
socialist Marxism with Marxism-Leninism, it was, conversely, a necessity in the 
fight against the PCF, though the Socialists struggled to assert themselves in the 
debate. Ultimately, the Marxist weapon only really came into its own in internal 
party debates. Within the postwar sFIo and the Ps of the 1970s, speakers found 
in national congresses one of the rare theatres where they could deploy their 
rhetoric without fear of being baited either by the Right or by the Commun- 
ists. 


1 An Indelible and Unsurpassable Reference Point (1944-58) 


Contrary to the legends fed by the PCF and the left-wing currents of the SFIO, 
the clandestine Socialist Party refounded by Daniel Mayer during the occupa- 
tion did remain Marxist. No one within its ranks dreamt of questioning this 
identity. The occurrence of the terms ‘Marx’, ‘Marxist’ and ‘Marxism’ in the 
organisations regular congresses underlines the importance of the reference 
to the ‘master’ in the period 1944-51 (Figure 4.1, p. 60). After the war years, 
which had been so painful for French Socialism — from (a minority engaged 
in) collaboration, to wait-and-see attitudes and resistance — quarrels over the 
doctrinal place reserved for Marx were part of the wider confrontation between 
two competing projects for the party. The first, as advanced by Léon Blum and 
Daniel Mayer, consisted of a broad opening of the party toward the ‘fresh forces 
of the Resistance’, in order to regenerate it. Promoting a humanist reading of 
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FIGURE 4.1 Instances of the terms ‘Marx, ‘Marxism’ and 
Marxist at the Socialist Party's regular con- 
gresses (1939-2001) 
DATABASE ON THE DEBATES WITHIN THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY’S CENTRAL BODIES, 
FONDATION JEAN-JAURES, AVAILABLE 
ONLINE. (CONSULTED 20 SEPTEMBER 2017). 


Marx, while also making this latter one among several doctrinal sources, would 
encourage an opening to left-wing Christians and to the middle classes who 
were sensitive to Socialism's key values but did not recognise themselves in 
Marxism. This plea, however, came up against the intransigence of the sFIo’s 
left-wing currents, for which Guy Mollet acted as the spokesman at the 1946 
congress. Hostile to this policy of reaching out to Christians — secularism being 
at the time the strongest pillar of the party's political culture — the MP from 
the Pas-de-Calais embodied that ‘party patriotism without which the history 
of socialism cannot be understood’ To his eyes, removing Marx from his ped- 
estal would be an act of self-betrayal for the sFIo. 

So, in these early postwar years, there was no prospect of the Socialists 
abandoning Marxism — but they did pose themselves questions about its form 
and its place in their doctrine and propaganda. The fundamental disagree- 
ments between Léon Blum and Guy Mollet were only minor, and Daniel 
Mayer's defeat at the 1946 congress mostly owed to his harsh policy of pur- 
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ging party cadres as well as his desire to reduce the prerogatives of federation- 
level secretaries.> Under the Fourth Republic, Mollet’s and Blum’s distinct ap- 
proaches fed into the sF10 with varying levels of intensity, though the balance 
of power was very much in the latter's favour. At a time when the PCF was assert- 
ing its domination over the Left, there was an urgent need to provide militants 
with weapons to counter accusations of crass ignorance of Marx’s work. After 
the Communist ministers were thrown out of Paul Ramadier’s government 
in May 1947, putting an end to tripartisme (the Gaullist-Socialist-Communist 
coalition) the conflicts between the two workers’ parties became increasingly 
violent. Having been accused by PCF general secretary Maurice Thorez of devi- 
ating from Marxism by promoting a humanism that ran contrary to materialist 
principles, Blum retorted by casting Marxism-Leninism and its Stalinist avatar 
as themselves heretical. 

Four years later, in one of his rare theoretical texts, Guy Mollet presen- 
ted Bolshevism and fascism as two forms of state capitalism, representing the 
antithesis of the democratic socialism which his party promoted. The general- 
secretary’s charge was in tune with party propaganda that pit Karl Marx in 
direct opposition to Joseph Stalin. Pamphlets as well as the arguments used by 
Socialists tirelessly insisted that Marxism-Leninism was a fundamental devi- 
ation from the work of the ‘master’, not its faithful exegesis. 

The Socialists were constantly charged with doublespeak — an accusation 
levelled by the Communists, but also by the Right and figures close to Pierre 
Mendès France. This accusation was especially problematic in that many of 
Mollet’s followers were reluctant to use any interpretative framework other 
than democratic Marxism for thinking about capitalism. The general secret- 
ary remained deaf to the pleas of his political opponents — Jules Moch, André 
Philip, Paul Ramadier — in favour of confronting the Marxist vulgate with the 
work of Keynesian-minded economists such as Jean Fourastié, Colin Clark and 
Francois Perroux. 

The sF10’s hostility to any large-scale renovation of its doctrine, which also 
set it at odds with the Socialist International, contributed to its intellectual dis- 
credit, making its Marxism inaudible outside party circles. In the mid-1950s, 
as the left-wing electorate was seduced by the rival Mendesist and Commun- 
ist projects, the sF10 was left ‘stuck holding its Marxism’ (Maurice Duverger), 
projecting the image of a party closed in on itself and incapable of thinking 
about modernity. In contrast to the interwar period, the party, which was losing 
electoral momentum, was no longer a pole of attraction for young experts and 
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intellectuals tempted by Marxism, most of whom preferred to join the ranks of 
the PCF, the party of the ‘metal worker and the ‘miner’® 

The weak appeal of the Socialists’ version of Marx was accentuated by the 
reformist practices of the party’s elites, both in the National Assembly and in 
government. When Guy Mollet came to power in 1956, he and his finance min- 
ister Ramadier did their best to pursue a Mendesist and Keynesian-inspired 
policy, in service of social reforms such as adding a third week of paid holidays 
and the creation of a welfare system providing greater provision for old age. 
Overshadowed by the bitter and painful failure in Algeria, this policy to some 
extent pointed toward the attempts at doctrinal revision that would come in 
the 1960s, seeking to break Socialism out of its Marxist ivory tower, or even to 
formalise its reformist metamorphosis. 


2 The Impossibility of a ‘Bad Godesberg’ Moment (1958-68) 


Hence, in the very moment that Sartre proclaimed Marxism an ‘unsurpass- 
able’ horizon, the Socialists’ attempts to distance themselves from it gained 
new momentum. This is only apparently a paradox, given the vigour of anti- 
communism within Socialist ranks. The SFIO was not, however, the main focus 
of this shift, given its delicate situation at the dawn of the Fifth Republic in 1958, 
which marked a real annus horribilis for the party. The Mollet leadership’s sup- 
port for General de Gaulle led a section of the party’s troops, already hostile to 
the Republican Fronte Algerian policy, to split away. Aware that the militants’ 
attachment to the figures of Marx, Jaurés and Blum remained one of the party’s 
few firm foundations, Guy Mollet tirelessly defended its fidelity to its original 
doctrine. Internal initiatives to confront Marx with other thinkers did not prove 
successful. 

The questioning of Marx’s centrality to Socialist doctrine thus took place 
around the margins of the sF10. In the early 1960s, the socialist wing of the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers (CFTC), the psu and the Jean 
Moulin Club defended a Keynesian and Mendesist-inspired socialism that took 
its distance from Marx without, however, banishing him from its texts in the 
manner of the sPD at the Bad Godesberg congress (November 1959). From 1963 
onwards, Gaston Defferre conveyed this ideology within sF1o ranks. Mollet’s 
main internal rival for the party leadership, the irremovable mayor of Mar- 
seille symbolically titled his programme for the 1965 presidential election ‘A 
New Horizon’. Unabashed about his stance ‘on the right of the party’, he posed 
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as ‘the leader of the partisans of an aggiornamento of the doctrine, and the 
move to an openly-embraced reformism’? But his candidacy, torpedoed by the 
People’s Republican Movement (MRP) and by Mollet, proved abortive. At the 
doctrinal level, Marxism continued to reign supreme among the Molletists, 
not only out of routine, but also because the leadership — soon supported by 
Mitterrand’s Federation of the Democratic and Socialist Left (FGDs) — was try- 
ing to strengthen ties with a PCF now emerging from the ghetto in which it 
had become stuck under the Fourth Republic. Negotiating with the commun- 
ists required a mastery of the basic rudiments of Marxism. Mitterrand, who 
mounted a promising presidential bid in 1965, was a typical example of the 
uninitiated; after his campaign, he stepped up his efforts to learn Marxism’s 
particular language. 

Indeed, the PCF continued to dominate the battle among the Marxisms, dic- 
tating its agenda. At its conference at Choisy-le-Roi in 1966, it revived the theory 
of state monopoly capitalism (CME), rediscovered by the Communists at the 
beginning of the decade. The approach appealed to many engineers and eco- 
nomists — notably at the INSEE (National Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies) — as well as a few young graduates of the Ecole Nationale de Admin- 
istration committed to Socialism, of which Jean-Pierre Chevénement’s Centre 
for Socialist Studies, Research and Education (CERES) formed the hard core. 

French Socialism’s intellectual contribution to the theoretical renewal of 
Marxism in the 1960s was therefore weak, if not non-existent. On the eve of 
1968, only the CERES tried to revive some of the theorists of the Second Interna- 
tional in its publications, such as the Austro-Marxist Otto Bauer. But the work of 
fashionable thinkers such as Nicos Poulantzas, Herbert Marcuse and Theodor 
Adorno remained unknown, even though it was passionately discussed in the 
intellectual circles of the militant radical left. Not until the social explosion of 
the ‘1968 years’ did a strongly politicised Marx return to the forefront of the 
Socialist stage. 


3 The Era of ‘Re-Marxified’ Socialism (1968-81) 


The Socialist parties could hardly overlook Marx’s return to prominence in the 
wake of May-June 1968. The only party to grasp the aspirations of the social 
movement, the psu — which had now made a ‘Left turn’ — was the quickest 
to react. At the end of its Dijon congress in March 1969, it adopted seventeen 
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theses on self-management, a nod to the father of the October Revolution and a 
means of imposing on the political debate a concept of which it was the main 
promoter, along with the CFDT.$ The psu was able to mount this recovery of 
Marx because of the persistence of this political culture within its ranks, des- 
pite the ‘Keynesian-Mendesist’ thrust of senior functionaries such as Michel 
Rocard. The writings of Gilles Martinet on the ‘Marxism of our time’, of Serge 
Mallet and Pierre Belleville on the ‘new working class’ or the education dis- 
pensed by the Polish theorist Victor Fay and the former Trotskyist Pierre Naville 
fed into the thinking of Psu members engaged in the militant mobilisation of 
the ‘1968 years’. 

The forces of the non-Communist institutional left proved less able to react 
to this moment. The FGDs, led by Mitterrand, did not survive the shock of 
May-June and disappeared in November 1968. In the 1969 presidential election, 
the managerial socialism championed by Gaston Defferre and Pierre Mendés 
France was unable to find an electorate. ‘The air was coloured red’ and the 
Socialist Party’s survival depended on the re-Marxifying of its ideology, a step 
made all the more necessary by the priority placed on rapprochement with 
the PCF. This return to Marx was not unique to political parties alone; the 
CFDT, which officially committed to socialism in 1970, launched a programme 
of in-depth study of the different variants of Marxism, leading to the pub- 
lication of an impressive ‘Lexicon of the Main Marxist Terms’. The theory of 
state-monopoly capitalism was also examined with real attentiveness and the 
CFDT study bureau did not hesitate to call on the services of experienced 
Marxists such as Nicos Poulantzas to hone its knowledge of ‘social classes’. 
The main contribution of Marxist theory to the union's theoretical baggage 
came through its integration of the concept of alienation, central to Marx’s 
1844 Manuscripts. Perfectly compatible with self-management (autogestion), 
this enabled the CFDT clearly to distinguish itself from the PCF and its intel- 
lectuals, who had banished it from their own interpretative framework. 

The Socialist Party was not to be outdone. The choice of alliance with the 
communists and the ‘great return of capital to the rich countries’ (Thomas 
Piketty) pushed the party to defend economic positions very close to the Com- 
munist theory of state-monopoly capitalism. By making the ‘rupture with cap- 
italism’ an essential marker of Socialist identity, Mitterrand eased the way for 
its rapprochement with the PCF. On 27 June 1972, the two formations — soon 
joined by the centre-left Mouvement des radicaux de gauche — approved a com- 
mon programme for government stating that they wanted to ‘break the domin- 
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ation of big capital’. The document sparked many polemics; but it did put Marx 
back in the spotlight, alongside Keynes and self-managementist thinking. The 
analysis of the state apparatus as a ‘class’ instrument owed much to the Marx- 
ist interpretative framework, as did the documents economic aspects. The fact 
that the CERES — the main vector for the dissemination of the theory of state- 
monopoly capitalism in the party, and a great admirer of Poulantzas’s analysis 
of ideological state apparatuses? — constitutes the main pool of internal expert- 
ise, was not unrelated to this surge of Marxism within the ranks of the Parti 
Socialiste. 

The rallying of Socialist leaders such as Mitterrand, Defferre and Pierre 
Mauroy to a Marx not very far from the Communists’ own — except on the 
major question of his relationship to democracy — was coupled with an attempt 
to disseminate his basic concepts. The educational department led by Pierre 
Joxe, who was also an expert on Marx, thus developed a Socialist Economics 
Dictionary. Intended for party militants, it focused on the concepts of surplus 
value, alienation, and the tendency of the rate of profit to fall. The positive 
electoral dynamic that set in motion after the signing of the Common Pro- 
gramme also encouraged specialists in Marxism, such as the economists Chris- 
tian Goux and Jean Matouk, as well as Gérard Delfau, an agrégé" in literature. 
This latter — the main driving force behind the ‘Démocratie et université’ asso- 
ciation, which had close ties to the Parti socialiste — organised a study series 
based on a return to reading what he considered Marx’s greatest texts: the 
Communist Manifesto, but also extracts from Capital, the German Ideology and 
the Critique of the Gotha Programme. The political function of this return to 
the sources was openly admitted: the intention was to disseminate a ‘limited 
and properly oriented’ choice of texts and, even more, of proposing an inter- 
pretation of Marx which would allow the party to ‘differentiate itself from the 
PCF. 

The ‘re-Marxification’ process induced by the Common Programme also had 
an impact on the programmes published by the Parti Socialiste over the 1970s. 
Under the influence of Jacques Attali in particular, the party put forward pro- 
posals for a way out of the crisis that mixed the ‘Marxist-Keynesian’ thinking 
of regulation theorists (Robert Boyer, Michel Aglietta), the heterodox political 
economy of John Galbraith and the American neo-Marxist analyses developed 
over the previous decade by the likes of Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy. Despite 
the gnashing of teeth among the Rocardians — who joined the party in autumn 
1974 — and personalities such as Jacques Delors, this regenerated Marx once 
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again had a sanctified status and an undeniable power of seduction. Numer- 
ous left-wing Christians — some of them CFDT militants — fascinated by Marx- 
ism converged with the Socialist Party via CERES." In the second half of the 
1970s, even the Rocardians did not shy away from the debate, despite their 
pronounced dedication to self-management and anti-totalitarianism. While 
the main leaders and theorists of this current strongly criticised the Marx- 
ist exegeses promoted by both social democracy and communism, from 1974 
onwards it benefited from the arrival of Christian Marxists and personalities 
such as Gilles Martinet, author of a standard work on international commun- 
ism. These defectors from the CERES — disappointed by a current that confined 
them to subordinate political roles — brought Rocardism an in-depth know- 
ledge of the ‘master’ and his texts. In the Socialist Party of the 1970s, the ability 
to deftly wield Marxist language was a political necessity, which none of the 
leaders of this current could do without. Rocard had a strong familiarity with 
its prose, having assiduously practised it in the 1950s under the tutelage of Vic- 
tor Fay. In famous — and much-applauded — speech given on 18 June 1977 at the 
Nantes Congress, he did not hesitate to present self-management (autogestion) 
as the most authentic translation of Marx’s thought. 

More broadly, the Socialist Party’s initiative to release eight luxuriant 
volumes with the publisher Martinsart in 1978, devoted to the ‘great revolu- 
tionaries’, attested to the dynamism of Marxism within its ranks. In his highly 
political preface to the volume devoted to Marx, Engels and Gramsci, Jean Pron- 
teau — a member of the party’s steering committee and head of the Socialist 
Institute for Studies and Research (ISER) — asserted that the synthesis of Marx- 
ist and Gramscian analyses on the questions of the state, ideology and intellec- 
tuals would ‘provide the theoretical instruments capable of forging a strategy 
for the “Western road to socialism” ’. 

In perfect harmony with the official line of ‘rupture with capitalism’, the 
reflections of this former PCF cadre, who had long been chief editor of its 
journal Economie et Politique, illustrate the primarily strategic function of the 
Socialists’ Marx. The Union of the Left did not put an end to Communist accus- 
ations of reformist drift and class collaboration. Still a mighty force, albeit on a 
downward slope, Georges Marchais’s PCF continued to present itself as the only 
left-wing formation orienting ‘its activity with the help of a living scientific the- 
ory, Marxism-Leninism’ This systematic trial of the Socialists’ Marxism deman- 
ded a vigorous riposte, as symbolised - among many examples — by the report 
on PS-PCF relations which Lionel Jospin presented to the National Convention 
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of May 1975, exhorting his comrades to assert their ideological autonomy from 
the Communists. 

But in the 1970s, when the Socialist Party had set itself the objective of win- 
ning power, the Socialists’ Marx was not only a pedagogical tool useful for 
reconstituting a party of militants, or a necessary instrument in a context of 
‘cold union’ with the Communists.! It also served to settle internal rivalries 
between the Socialist currents. The table of references to Marx and Marxism 
presented at the beginning of this chapter highlights a surge of Marxist fever 
during the Metz congress of 1979, when Mitterrandists and Rocardians clashed 
for the party leadership and the nomination for the 1981 presidential election. 
On this occasion, Francois Mitterrand adopted a voluntarist and Marx-inflected 
discourse which helped to restore his authority. Posing as the heir to Jaurés and 
Blum and the sole guarantor of the ‘Epinay line’, the party’s first secretary cast 
aspersions on Rocard and Mauroy, suspected of wanting to adapt capitalism 
rather than build socialism. He mentioned Marx’s name fourteen times and 
paid unusually strong tribute to his analyses, while admitting that he was not 
himself a Marxist. His entourage was not to be outdone. In the short span of 
the congress, the Mitterrandists gave the Rocardians and Mauroy’s support- 
ers the same treatment which they suffered almost daily from the pcr: the 
accusation of a ‘reformist drift, supported by all possible rhetorical devices. 
Less fond of this reference was Rocard, who mentioned it only three times 
throughout a lengthy speech. He challenged the essence of Marx’s economic 
analyses — and nor did he hide this, especially when speaking before the Social- 
ist International — and called on his comrades to ‘absolutely reject Leninism’ 
and slyly called on them to ‘question Marx on the relationship of socialism to 
freedom’. 

However, the Marxist and anti-capitalist postures of Mitterrand’s hussars 
(Pierre Bérégovoy, Laurent Fabius, Lionel Jospin, Pierre Joxe and Paul Quilés, 
to mention only the most vehement) remained confined to the time of the 
congress itself. Having overcome the Rocardian obstacle, the majority cur- 
rent of the Socialist Party returned to its pragmatic reading of the Common 
Programme. The most embarrassing asperities of the Marxist, statist, neo- 
protectionist and anti-European discourse of CERES — an indispensable ally 
that had become cumbersome — were erased. During the 1981 presidential cam- 
paign, Marxism was muted, even if certain precepts continued to be hammered 
home: the reference to a class state in need of profound reform; a structural ana- 
lysis of the crisis of capitalism; and the denunciation — shared by all currents — 
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of the alienation of the worker on the shopfloor. The party’s bid to maintain 
itself in power would rapidly undermine these certainties. 


4 From Totem to Taboo 


The decline of the Marxist reference in the Parti Socialiste was concomitant 
with Marx’s waning fortunes in the wider Western intellectual landscape. More 
incremental than sudden! this rupture took place at different rates at the 
various levels of the party. In government and parliament, this point of refer- 
ence was rapidly delegitimised; the choice of an economic policy of ‘austerity’ 
(rigueur) from late 1981 rendered suspect any specialisms of Marxist leanings. 
If at one point the Elysée had consulted economists from the regulation school, 
they were quickly banished from the decision-making process. The hardening 
of the ‘austerity with a human face’ (Eric Hobsbawm) decreed in March 1983 
gave official form to the delegitimisation of anti-capitalist rhetoric, in favour 
of France’s ‘modernisation’ and praise for business. In practice, however, this 
discourse was but an open and political embrace of a ideological and cultural 
shift that dated back at least to the second half of the 1970s. As soon as the Left 
came to power, Marxist economic experts were absent from the president’s and 
prime minister’s office and the ministries responsible for economic policy. As 
in the case of the Auroux laws on collective bargaining, the public policies of 
this period reflected a cultural climate ‘a world away from the Marxist flights of 
fancy at the Metz congress’!5 

The abandonment of the Marxist reference point was, however, less clear- 
cut at the level of the party’s own organisation. For a time, Marx remained a use- 
ful political resource and a subject of study which still aroused some interest. 
In 1983, the centenary of his death provided an opportunity to look back at his 
contributions. The publications of both CEREs and the Office universitaire de 
recherche socialiste (OURS) founded by Mollet in 1969 opened their columns 
to Marxist philosophers and economists. However, as the decade progressed, 
CERES’s penchant for the author of Capital faded in favour of a defence of a 
certain idea of the Republic and the nation. The split by Jean-Pierre Chevéne- 
ment and his followers, who left the Parti Socialiste in 1993, formalised this shift, 
which had been latent for some years already. Jean Poperen’s current was wed- 
ded to a similar path. 
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The attitude of the Socialists’ internal currents reflected that of the party 
as a whole; Marx was increasingly seen as an object of historical interest and 
ever less as a guide to action. The ‘Marx, Jaurés and Socialism Today’ confer- 
ence organised by the ISER in 1984, as part of the commemorations marking 
the centenary of Marx’s death, was emblematic in this regard. While this event 
underlined the fact that a certain share of Socialist cadres and militants had 
an enduring sentimental attachment to the ‘master’, the exercise of responsib- 
ilities at the state level revealed the impossibility of relying on his analyses as 
a guide for how to govern. In the second half of the 1980s, only ultra-minority 
groups within the Socialist Party claimed a Marxist allegiance, such as Conver- 
gences socialistes, a dissident fraction of Pierre Lambert’s Trotskyist Interna- 
tionalist Communist Party (PCI). Its four hundred or so militants joined the 
party in the wake of the parliamentary elections of March 1986, which saw a 
defeat for the Left. Led by Jean-Christophe Cambadélis, they initially aspired 
to ‘strengthen the left wing of the Socialist Party’ by promoting a Marxist per- 
spective. Two years later, following a both rapid and determined about-turn, 
the members of the group who remained loyal to Cambadélis participated in 
the ‘erasure of Marxism’ by marginalising those who, like Jean Poperen, did not 
(yet) accept the disappearance of this marker of identity.1® 

In the early 1990s, after the collapse of ‘actually-existing communism’, the 
Marxist reference tended to disappear from Socialist language. The declara- 
tion of principles adopted by the Parti Socialiste at the end of the contentious 
Rennes Congress renounced both the class struggle and the revolutionary end- 
goal. At family gatherings during the Jospin years, Marx was far more often 
by those who held him in contempt than by his devotees. After the painful 
defeat of 21 April 2002, Henri Weber decreed his fate, without any need for 
soul-searching: ‘Socialism pre-existed Marx and will survive him’. The Parti 
Socialiste’s leaders recognised, with some differences of nuance, that in the 
era of ‘neoliberal’ globalisation and the European Union, the (magical?) 1970s 
triad of ‘nationalisation-planning-self-management’ was now a matter of the 
past. The party’s relationship with liberalism would now be an internal dividing 
line between the supporters of a modernised social democracy and those who 
openly embraced social liberalism.!? In such a debate, there was no place for 
Marx. Symptomatic, in this sense, was the view of Léon Blum taken by Domin- 
ique Strauss-Kahn in 2006. Ignoring — or knowingly omitting — Blum’s Marxist 
culture, this candidate for the party’s nomination for the 2007 presidential elec- 
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tion held up Blum as the paragon of a reformism that had broken all ties with 
the author of the Communist Manifesto. 

In the early twenty-first century, it very much seems that the Socialists’ Marx 
is no longer with us; the reference to him is now the exclusive property of the 
radical Left. At the Socialist Congress in Poitiers, from 5 to 7 June 2015, none 
of the four motions in the running, including those on the party’s furthest- 
left flank, mentioned his name. References to capitalism — including finance 
capitalism — to designate the current economic mode of production, were also 
reduced to a bare minimum. The credo, spelled out by Lionel Jospin in his day, 
according to which French Socialism rejects ‘market society’ but accepts the 
market economy, is now an established mainstay of its political culture, at the 
cost of any kind of anticapitalism. The relationship to Marx among the final- 
ists in the party’s primary for the 2017 presidential elections vividly confirmed 
how outdated this point of reference has become in Socialist circles. In Benoit 
Hamon’s discourse, Marx was the object of a damnatio memoriae: for his ana- 
lyses do not fit easily with the call for an ecological transition or with the loss of 
labour’s centrality. As for former prime minister Manuel Valls, he had long since 
condemned the ‘Marxist superego’, unambiguously preferring Clemenceau to 
Jaurès and the liberal world order to the ‘leftist verbiage of ’68’. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Communists’ Marx: Karl Marx, Marxism and 
Marxism-Leninism, 1920-55 


Serge Wolikow 


From its birth in 1920, the French Communist Party (PCF) asserted its desire to 
build upon the French revolutionary tradition. However, the reference to Marx 
was not at the heart of the debates that ran through the founding Tours Con- 
gress in December 1920; in this moment, he was not a central issue of dispute. 
During its first three decades of existence, the PCF was nevertheless an import- 
ant protagonist in disseminating knowledge of Marx. Its editorial efforts were 
one of the indicators of this commitment, throughout this period. However, in 
order to understand the French Communists’ version of Marx, it is also neces- 
sary to investigate the life of this organisation, its functioning and its ideology. 
Access to the archives of the French Section of the Communist International 
and the digitalisation of a significant part of its printed publications (journals, 
newspapers and pamphlets) allows us to reckon with Marx’s place in the train- 
ing and education of militants as well as in the regular functioning of Party 
organisms, including its leadership. Drawing on such sources, it is possible to 
complete the view that historical sociology and the history of publishing have 
hitherto taken of the relations between the PCF and Marxism. 

To what extent did the Communist Party, from its creation in 1920, contrib- 
ute to the dissemination of Marx’s thought in France — and in what form? Did it 
do no more than introduce France to Marxism-Leninism, which is to say, Marx- 
ism as according to Stalin? The Stalinist interpretation of Marxism to which the 
PCF pledged allegiance from the 1930s certainly should be taken into account, 
because it designated a general orientation taken by this organisation. But in 
reality, the PCF’s Marxism also encompassed much less standardised intellec- 
tual activities. Behind the simplifying formulations there was a real diversity, 
characterised by the coexistence, in the Communist space, of different uses of 
Marx, of more or less directly political, academic and popular variants. 

The dissemination of Marxism in France, as identified here, depended on 
the PCF's various on-the-ground expressions — in working-class, urban and 
rural areas, as well as among the intellectual professions of education and 
research. Added to that, it also depended the on evolving political and ideo- 
logical conditions from the 1920s to the early 1950s, from the Party’s creation to 
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its rise during the Popular Front era, and from its late-1920s retreat into sectari- 
anism to its rise as a national force during the Resistance and the Liberation. 


1 The Early pcr: Rediscovering Marx 


The birth of the PCF marked the culmination of a crisis within the French Sec- 
tion of the Workers’ International (sF10) and a long period of debates that had 
agitated the Socialist Party since at least 1917.1 There was a large majority in 
favour of joining the Third (Communist) International, bringing together both 
the early supporters of membership (around Fernand Loriot and Paul Vaillant- 
Couturier) and those in the centre of the party (with Marcel Cachin and 
Ludovic-Oscar Frossard) who expressed their agreement with the decisions 
of the International’s recent congress.? Marx was not an essential issue in the 
Tours split — especially given that the ‘rebuilders’, who ultimately refused some 
of the twenty-one conditions for membership of the new International were 
grouped behind Jean Longuet, Marx’s grandson, and themselves held up the 
author of Capital as a reference point. As for Léon Blum, who refused to join 
Communist ranks, he denounced the Bolsheviks’ revolutionary practice, which 
he deemed ‘Blanquist’ and thus explicitly at odds with Marx’s thought. 
However, within the PCF (at least during the first two years of its exist- 
ence) the reference to Marx rapidly became a marker of the Left, aligning itself 
behind the leaders and emissaries of the Communist International. Boris Souv- 
arine, lead editor of the Bulletin communiste, took up arguments from Trotsky 
to rebuke Jean Longuet and his ‘hollow assertions, unworthy of a man who 
claims to have a doctrine so rich in scientific observations’ as Marx's. 
Souvarine’s comrades asserted the need to go ‘back to the source’ — mean- 
ing, to the writings and activity of Marx in his own time. The new International 
claimed to be reviving the International Workingmen’s Association (IWMA), or 
First International, founded by Marx. Its leaders used commemorations, in par- 
ticular the anniversaries of Marx’s birth and death, to evoke his struggles and 
the continuity of his political commitment. This provided one way of insisting 
that the Communists were returning to a revolutionary Marxism which social 
democracy had forgotten.? Significantly, Marx was more often cited with refer- 
ence to his historical and political works than his economic ones. References to 
the Manifesto, to his writings on the Paris Commune, and to his interventions 
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in the general council of the wma, gave a political framing to the Communists’ 
activity, when they had to face the challenges of organisation and revolutionary 
activity in the French context. Writing in Le Bulletin communiste in May 1921, 
upon the 103rd anniversary of Marx’s birth, Amédée Dunois spoke of militants’ 
interest in commemorating Marx rather than... Napoleon, who died on Marx’s 
third birthday: ‘Let the decadent bourgeoisie celebrate Napoleon, the founder 
of bourgeois society. One anniversary against another! On 5 May, let all the 
thoughts of the working class be for Karl Marx, in whom scientific socialism — 
that is, the socialism of the proletariat — found its first artisan, its mightiest 
“animator”. 


2 ‘A Work to Read, And Make Others Read’ 


Among the PCF leaders familiar enough with Marx’s work to talk about it in 
detail, it is worth mentioning Charles Rappoport, whose personality and role 
as a populariser of Marx’s thought especially stand out. During the early years 
of the PCF, he was in fact the main propagandist of Marx’s work. Backed up 
by his political and intellectual career in the Russian émigré milieu in both 
France in Switzerland, his membership of various socialist groups and then his 
commitment to French socialism and his support for the supporters of mem- 
bership of the Third International, he pursued an intense propagandist activ- 
ity through his pamphlets and articles in L'Humanité and various journals. In 
March 1922, he waxed lyrical about the Communist Manifesto of 1848 and Marx’s 
writing: ‘The Communist Manifesto is the dynamite that will blow all the talk- 
ers into thin air ... That is why the Communist Manifesto is very much a work 
for the present, which we must read and have others read, meditate upon and 
have others meditate upon’ In the columns he penned for L'Humanité, repub- 
lished in pamphlet form, he set out the history of revolutionary Marxism, which 
found its contemporary application in organised Communist activity. These 
‘communist précis’ enjoyed real success. But Rappoport, considered an uncon- 
trollable figure — especially as he knew most of the Russian leaders personally — 
was kept away from the PCF's leading circles from 1925 onward. Just before he 
was sidelined, he helped set up the first Communist schools, which gave an 
important place to Marx’s work. In these schools, in 1922 and 1923, he devoted 
several courses to historical materialism, Marx’s economic thought and his role 
in the history of the French and international workers’ movement. 

In 1925, the Communist International decided to organise a system of Len- 
inist schools, which would also have their counterpart in France. With the 
invention of Leninism, immediately after Lenin’s death, and the Commun- 
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ist International’s proclamation of Bolshevisation, the PCF, like the Comin- 
tern’s other national sections, set new training programmes on the agenda, 
to be handled by its agitprop section.* Leninist themes, the study of imperi- 
alism and finance capitalism, the critical theory of the state and the concep- 
tion of the Party occupied pride of place therein. The international Leninist 
school in Moscow was based on the Marxist theoretical production under the 
direction of Nikolai Bukharin, who for a time headed the Communist Interna- 
tional. In France, the development of educational programmes was all the more 
laborious because there was only scant Marxist culture among the PCF’s young 
cadres — hence the strategic dimension of publishing popularising works, trans- 
lated from Russian or German. In Correspondance internationale — the weekly 
organ of the Communist International — the activity of the Marx-Engels Insti- 
tute in Moscow was presented by its director David Ryazanov. He tried to give 
the French reader an overview of Marx’s oeuvre, which was little-known in its 
true proportions, apart from a few classics published before World War 1. He 
emphasised the richness of Marx’s work, while also announcing forthcoming 
translations. 

For the time being — in particular in the Cahiers du Bolchevisme, the monthly 
theoretical journal of the PCF launched in 1925 — the responsibility for dis- 
seminating Marxism was entrusted to Marcel Ollivier (alias Aaron Goldberg), 
a close friend of Rappoport, who was engaged in Marx-related editorial work 
in Moscow. Ollivier undertook the translation of Max Beer’s Marx: His Life 
and Work, placing this initiative in the context of a reflection on the ‘neces- 
sity of a Marxist culture’ in France. In October 1926, the Cahiers du Bolchevisme 
declared: ‘It is an indisputable fact that, despite all the efforts that have been 
made up to now to spread Marxist ideas in France, Marx’s work is still very little 
known to the French proletariat’ Subsequently, Ryazanov’s lectures on Marx 
and Engels were translated and published in French by Editions sociales inter- 
nationales in 1927, in a bid to familiarise the French reader with Marx’s texts by 
narrativising and presenting them in an accessible manner. 


3 The Introduction of Marxism-Leninism 
Beginning in the autumn of 1927, the turn in PCF policy resulted in a ‘class 


against class’ line, which echoed the changes taking place in the Communist 
International. The dismissal of Nikolai Bukharin coincided with the introduc- 
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tion of Marxism-Leninism, of which Stalin became the main protagonist with 
his Foundations of Leninism. Now, a specifically Stalinist ideology was born. In 
the French context, the agit-prop section was the key site for a turn in the party’s 
way of envisaging Marxist educationals and the dissemination of Marxism. 
Young cadres such as Victor Fay took on the task of rapidly training up newly 
promoted cadres. Regional schools were organised, as well as a correspond- 
ence school for those cadres who could not drop their professional or militant 
activities for weeks at a time. To prepare for the training, a questionnaire was 
sent to the prospective students asking them to indicate their knowledge of the 
classics of Marxism. In most cases, their reading of Marx was limited to three 
texts: the Manifesto, The Civil War in France and Deville’s compendium of Cap- 
ital. Texts by Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders were better known than Marx’s 
own. The Stalinist purge — marked in particular by the sidelining of Ryazanov, 
who was executed not long after — helped to push some of Marx’s writings into 
the background, despite continued formal declarations as to the importance of 
knowing these texts. 


4 A Research-Marxism: The Attempt to Build a Marxist Study Circle 


At the end of the 1920s, the critical approach of young intellectuals close to the 
PCF, particularly among the students of the Ecole normale supérieure, led to 
the creation of the Revue marxiste. Under the patronage of Charles Rappoport, 
the driving force behind this publication was Georges Friedmann. Although 
short-lived, it nevertheless reflected the possibility for the PCF to find recruits 
for its ideological activity within the academic world. It was in this context that 
the PCF leadership proposed, in 1930, the creation of a Marxist study circle, 
reserved for party members and intended to draw in intellectuals. Different 
thematic sections were proposed as well as the production of texts for party 
reviews, particularly in the fields of economics and history. Maurice Thorez, 
from 1930 the PCF’s new secretary, approved this — closely supervised — project, 
which would make it possible to involve intellectuals in political activity. But 
this ambitious plan, such as it was initially conceived, came to nothing. Some 
intellectuals came to work in the leadership, such as Georges Politzer, who took 
charge of economics and statistical analysis and wrote numerous articles in 
the Cahiers du Bolchevisme on the economic situation and on economic stud- 
ies. But the PCF leadership proved incapable of directing or giving life to the 
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planned structure. Ultimately, a different grouping of intellectuals, the Cercle 
de la Russie neuve (‘New Russia Circle’), constituted the breeding ground for 
these new Marxist studies whose growth Thorez so desired. 

The dissemination of Marxism, as taken on by the PCF, took on distinct 
forms, aimed at different audiences. In the 1930s, we can identify a Marxism 
of the researchers (academic or otherwise), mainly in the humanities, largely 
to be found in a number of volumes entitled A la lumiére du marxisme (‘In 
Light of Marxism’), and then in the review La Pensée, launched in early 1939. 
Another Marxism was developed and disseminated in the PCF schools, both 
at the central level and in the local federations, around a programme geared 
towards organised political action, which took on structured form between 
1933 and 1935. A variant of this popularised Marxism, aimed at a wider audi- 
ence of militants, members or sympathisers, can be found in the PCF press and 
its pamphlets, and in the numerous public talks offered by structures on the 
model of the workers’ (or people’s) universities. In each case, the Commun- 
ists’ Marx bore the influence of the Comintern and the USSR, and indeed that 
of the French ideological and political situation. These latter thus made up an 
evolving context, which moulded the forms taken by the Communist reference 
to Marx. Three dates can be used as reference points for appreciating these 
evolutions and the play of influences: 1933 (the fiftieth anniversary of Marx’s 
death); 1936, with the pcr’s Eighth Congress, which celebrated Marxist research 
in France; and 1938-9, the years of the publication of the Stalinist textbook The 
Short Course and the creation of the review La Pensée. 


41 1933: ‘Marx Belongs to Us’! 
The fiftieth anniversary of Marx’s death, in spring 1933, was a moment for the 
PCF to affirm its attachment to the German author’s thought and to the dis- 
semination of his ideas and his works. This event did not go unnoticed. Various 
magazines and newspapers devoted articles to it: in Europe and Monde, close 
to the PCF; in La Bataille socialiste and La Vie socialiste, in the orbit of the SFIO; 
and in Le Temps, on the conservative wing of French politics. While they all 
observed that knowledge of Marx was progressing, his theoretical claims were 
the object of sharp clashes, in which the PCF tried to appear as the only legitim- 
ate heir to Marx’s thought and as the political force that drew inspiration from 
it. 

As early as September 1932, the preparation of this anniversary was the 
object of a decision by the Communist International. The Twelfth Plenum, 
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meeting in Moscow, called on the various national sections to commit them- 
selves to a commemorative initiative, which would also be part of the Com- 
munists’ dispute with social democracy. In France, it was Jacques Duclos who 
introduced the plans for these events, in a speech which he concluded with a 
stirring appeal not to leave Marx to the reformist social democrats. In response 
to the initiatives taken by the SFI0 to commemorate Marx’s death, he called 
on the PCF to react: ‘No, Marx does not belong to social democracy. Marx 
belongs to us’ (PCF Central Committee, February 1933). He insisted on the 
importance of Marx’s ideas in the context of the crisis of the capitalist sys- 
tem, while also recognising the PCF’s own weaknesses: ‘Without doubt, our 
party has something of a shortfall in Marxist knowledge’. The party’s various 
bodies mobilised to organise a series of events as well as the publication and 
translation of texts by Marx; all of these fitted into a very explicitly political 
framework. This was explained, for example, in the editorial of the special issue 
of the Cahiers du Bolchevisme on Marx — dated 14 March 1933, in the imme- 
diate wake of the Reichstag fire and the Nazis’ campaign against Marxism in 
Germany. Party leaders and orators gave numerous speeches and published a 
series of articles in L'Humanité as well as the PCF's provincial newspapers. This 
campaign remained strongly dominated by the confrontation within the work- 
ers’ movement and by the perspective of the imminent collapse of capitalism. 


4.2 1936: ‘Marxism’s Growing Influence’ 

When we compare this 1933 campaign with the way in which the struggle for 
the dissemination and development of Marxism was seen three years later, the 
change of tone is striking. 1936, marked by the victory of the Popular Front, was 
also a year when new research appeared and established itself in France, refer- 
ring to Marx’s thought in the framework of academic studies based on scholarly 
practice. 

The theme of ‘Marxism’s growing influence [rayonnement] — a line that 
evoked the idea of an opening beyond a Marxism for militants alone — was 
introduced for the first time by René Maublanc in the January 1936 issue of the 
Cahiers du Bolchevisme. Maublanc drew an assessment which overlapped with 
the one advanced by Marcel Ollivier ten years earlier, noting the weak dissem- 
ination of Marxism in France. But he also emphasised the new factors favour- 
able to increased Marxist influence, as he cited, in turn, the positive image 
of the USSR with ‘its impressive progress’; the extent of the world economic 
crisis; the struggle against fascism, denounced as a ‘return to obscurantism’; 
and the defence of culture and science. These provided so many foundations 
for arousing interest in Marxism. In this regard, he also referred to the role of the 
mobilisation led by the Association des écrivains et artistes révolution- naires 
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(Association of Revolutionary Writers and Artists; AEAR) and its journal Com- 
mune, with the staging of the International Writers’ Congress in 1935.” The polit- 
ical terrain was thus prepared for widened familiarity with Marxism. Maub- 
lanc welcomed the proliferation of initiatives, talks and educational evenings 
in Paris and the provinces, at the instigation of various organisations such as 
Les Amis de la Commune, the Cercle de la Russie neuve and the workers’ uni- 
versities, which pursued their endeavours among different milieus: the working 
classes, of course, but also the world of students and teachers. At the end of 
this panorama, he mentioned the talks given to the Cercle de la Russie neuve, 
in particular by its scholarly commission directed by Paul Langevin and Henri 
Wallon. These lectures were grouped together and published under the com- 
mon title A /a lumiére du marxisme. 

At the beginning of 1936, the PCF congress was held in Villeurbanne under 
the banner of the Popular Front and anti-fascism. Marcel Cachin, a historic PCF 
leader, opened the congress by emphasising the progress that had been made 
and the political results already obtained by the new orientation. He illustrated 
his remarks with reference to the educational effort but also the new Marxist 
research, the significance of which he also stressed: ‘I remember the difficulty 
we had in getting Marxism to penetrate our country and we should say that 
this fact, the fact of the publication of this work [A la lumière du marxisme], is 
avery important date in our country, at a time when Mr. Hitler is burning books 
on Marxism’. As for Thorez, throughout his speech devoted to explaining and 
justifying the pcr’s policy, he constantly invoked the ideas of Marx, often asso- 
ciated with those of Lenin and Stalin, to shed light on the choices that had been 
taken and in particular the new popular-frontist line. 

A dynamic was then set in motion: Marxist production in the fields of his- 
tory, social sciences and natural sciences was constantly encouraged and rein- 
forced by publishing efforts and the talks at workers’ universities. These latter 
mixed purely political lectures, directly inspired by the Stalinist vulgate on the 
theory of the party and the history of the Russian revolution, with other courses 
based on the thought and experience of the PCF on the national question, the 
history of the French workers’ movement and revolutionary traditions. The 
creation, in 1939, of a new review, La Pensée. Revue du rationalisme moderne, 
should be seen as a continuation of these endeavours. 

These openings should also be set in contrast with the evolution of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine. Just before the creation of La Pensée, the Communist Inter- 
national’s official organ had transmitted to all Communist Parties the instruc- 
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tions for the use of Stalin’s latest work, a textbook entitled History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). Known as the Short Course, it 
contained summaries of Marxist philosophy and the theory of the party, its 
structures and its activity. This Stalinist Marxism-Leninism was hitherto meant 
to permeate all their of propaganda and training activities. 

The first ‘battle for reading’ waged by the PCF in spring 1939 allowed for 
the distribution of several tens of thousands of books. The orientation of La 
Pensée also stirred concerns in the Communist International leadership; in late 
1939, it chided the French Communist review for not sufficiently linking critical 
analysis to the contemporary context, i.e. the knock-on effects of the German- 
Soviet Pact within the PCF, about which the journal maintained a total silence. 

During the clandestine period (the PCF was banned in 1939), the party's 
theoretical publications, such as the Cahiers du bolchevisme, emphasised the 
reference to Marxism-Leninism, thus demoting Marx’s own texts into the back- 
ground. The curricula of the cadre schools integrated the recommendations of 
Stalin’s textbook for the whole theoretical part of political teaching — this was 
the case, for example, in the schools organised in Algeria in early 1944 upon 
the authority of André Marty. In this programme, Marx’s thought as such never 
appears, except occasionally and indirectly in Etienne Fajon’s course on the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of revolution or in a commentary on Lenin's text on 
the three sources of Marxism, presented by Roger Garaudy in a course on the 
‘scientific bases of the Party’s politics’. 


5 ‘Militant Marxism’ as a Party Doctrine after the War 


In autumn 1944, when La Pensée re-emerged, the orientation which had pre- 
vailed upon its foundation was again confirmed. Alongside Paul Langevin, 
the editorial board included Frédéric Joliot-Curie and Henri Wallon. In the 
columns of the journal, there are quite a few articles on the formation of Marx’s 
thought, his correspondence and the genesis of his best-known texts. The PCF 
provided a platform to the intellectuals and scientists who had joined it in 
large numbers during the war: they engaged in various projects that took up 
the theme of a Marxism fertilised by scientific practice and the heritage of 
the Encyclopédistes. For instance, Marcel Prenant, a professor of biology at the 
Sorbonne and a leader of the Francs-tireurs et partisans (FTP) during the war, 
extolled the links between the Marxist method and science in the January 1946 
issue of La Pensée. 

But when the PCF launched a new review for intellectuals in December 1948, 
as the Cold War was gaining momentum, it bore a conception which fitted into 
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the tradition of Marxism-Leninism. In the Cold War confrontation, Marxism 
became first and foremost a tool of political combat. The title of the review, La 
Nouvelle Critique, and above all its subtitle, Revue du marxisme militant, were 
illustrative of this political-theoretical programme. The first issue of the journal 
outlined the contours and expectations of ‘militant Marxism’, which is ‘a mil- 
itant doctrine and not a material of disinterested speculation, a catalogue of 
dead references on which one can build the most gratuitous conceptual scaf- 
folding’. The articles, which journalists were often tasked with writing, provided 
an intellectual underpinning for party policy. 

Upon the death of Stalin in 1953, it was clear how much distance had been 
travelled since the days when the Communist International’s leaders regret- 
ted the lack of knowledge of Marx in France. In the intervening period, the 
contribution of the PCF to the dissemination of knowledge of Marx had taken 
multiple forms. Alongside a revolutionary, immediately political Marx (the 
one presented in pamphlets and schools), the Communist milieu also got to 
grips with a more scholarly Marxism, in the 1920s based on the work of David 
Ryazanov and then, from the Popular Front years onwards, on the history of 
French materialism and of rational scientific thought more generally. But this 
Marxism, reborn in 1945-7, was periodically relegated to the background, as 
shown by the orientation taken in 1948. In short, thanks to its mass influence, 
its organisational and electoral weight, its press and the diversity of its cul- 
tural activities, the PCF contributed to making Marx more widely known. But 
the weight of Marxism-Leninism had the effect of putting Marx’s own work 
at something of a distance (except for a few texts on French revolutionary his- 
tory), such that his writings were known essentially only via the interpretations 
of those who presented themselves as his heirs. The return to Marx, which had 
been put on the agenda in 1920 and attempted at the end of the 1930s, did not 
take off. Nevertheless, it was a topic that would regain forceful relevance among 
Communist intellectuals after 1956, in the context of de-Stalinisation. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Communists’ Marx: A (Now-)Problematic 
Reference Point, 1956-2017 


Anthony Crézégut 


In 1983, Marx’s death was officially registered in the collective imagination. The 
slogan ‘Marx is dead’, proclaimed by the Nouveaux Philosophes, had become a 
commonplace in the French press. The poster put up by the Union of Com- 
munist Students (UEC) declaring ‘Marx is dead? My eye!’ appeared to be a 
provocation for a youth who, in the cinemas, jeered Charles Max, the teacher 
mocked for his fetishistic attachment to communist symbols in the film Profs. 
After the French Communist Party (PCF) abandoned the aim of the ‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’ in 1976, Marxism-Leninism was dropped in 1979. The 
consequences remained uncertain — setting the party between the perspect- 
ive of a return to Marx and breaking out of Marxism altogether. The crisis in 
the relations between the PCF and a major wing of its intellectuals led to the 
break-up of the review La Nouvelle Critique, the weekly France nouvelle and of 
the Centre d'études et de recherches marxistes (CERM). This identity crisis in 
the PCF in the 1980s brought a conclusion to a process which had begun in 
the 1960s, when the French variant of Stalinism from the immediate postwar 
period — this rigid but hybrid construction — was brought into question. The 
schematism of PCF thought — the dogmatism embodied, at least from 1947 
to 1956, by the Nouvelle Critique team led by Jean Kanapa, or indeed Roger 
Garaudy, the party’s official philosopher — contrasted with a sometimes more 
limited knowledge of Marx’s whole oeuvre. At the beginning of the 1950s, a 
few academic Marxologists had a close knowledge of Marx, but the official 
conception among militants remained that of Georges Politzer’s Manuel de 
philosophie, revised and corrected by Guy Besse and Maurice Caveing. The 
didactic nature and complex composition of this tome meant that it lagged far 
behind the most innovative writings of the 1930s, by Politzer himself, but also 
by Henri Lefebvre, Georges Friedmann and Henri Wallon, who rediscovered 
Marx’s youthful philosophical work, while at the same time sketching out 
an original relationship between science and Marxism. In the second half of 
the twentieth century, ‘vulgar Marxism’ — drawn from Russian sources, from 
Plekhanov to Stalin, then grafted onto the trunk of French materialism and 
rationalism — became French intellectuals’ main target. Brought up on a clas- 
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sical culture, ancient materialism and the philosophers of the Enlightenment — 
references acquired laboriously and lovingly — PCF general secretary Maurice 
Thorez, who imposed his writ on the party up till his death in 1964 — nev- 
ertheless remained strictly orthodox in the field of Marxism, marked by the 
canon set at the turn of the 1930s.! But how did this initially dogmatic postwar 
Marxism seek to transform itself to meet the challenges of its time, without 
calling into question its own theoretical foundations? In other words, how was 
it possible to maintain the equilibrium of the monumental edifice that was 
the PCF, avoid a split between its intellectuals and its generally working-class 
militants, and still guarantee the apparatus’s control over the whole party struc- 
ture? 


1 Vulgarising Marxism: The ‘Granite Masses’ of French Communism 
(1945-60) 


With the term ‘vulgar Marxism’, intellectuals like Jean-Paul Sartre, Henri Lefe- 
bvre and Lucien Goldmann castigated a conception of Marxism which was 
widely disseminated by the PCF, a mechanistic determinism that underestim- 
ated the subtleties of dialectics and subjective action in history. The philosoph- 
ers’ disdain for this vulgar Marxism should not blind us to another element 
of paramount importance: the unprecedented scale of the dissemination of 
Marx’s texts in French society. The PCF had succeeded in making a vulgar- 
ised Marxism, partly taking up a schematic discourse of Guesdist mould, into 
indisputable horizon of its time and the central battleground for the French 
intelligentsia. The account given by the debonair mayor of a village in the Lub- 
eron, Bonnieux, interviewed by Michel Polac for ORTF in 1969, gives an idea of 
how solidly rooted this vulgarised Marxism had become: the mayor said that 
he read little, apart from the poetry of René Char, whom he had got to know 
during the Resistance, the bucolic novels of Jean Giono and ... Marx’s Cap- 
ital, which he displayed on his bedside table. This can be seen as a product 
of the web of PCF schools, a pyramid-shaped organisation structured across 
the entire national territory, where from the postwar period onward hundreds 
of thousands of militants, most of them of working-class origin, got in touch 
with a Marxist analytical framework which remained very widely operative at 
least until the 1980s.2 The texts most regularly offered for militants to read in 
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elementary-level, federation-level and central party school courses at the end 
of the 1950s were the Communist Manifesto (the main text of reference), eco- 
nomic pamphlets such as Wages, Price and Profits or Wage Labour and Capital, 
and Engels’s overviews, first and foremost meaning Socialism: Utopian and Sci- 
entific. The educational materials used were characterised by a very high degree 
of homogeneity and the repetition of one same discourse; this was gradually 
enriched as one progressed up the hierarchy of party schools, but it always 
retained a strong pedagogical dimension and a function of ‘bringing into con- 
formity’ the political body constituting the communist ‘counter-society’5 Crit- 
ical investigation of Marx’s work was limited, while the author of Capital — a 
work which was often cited, but little studied as such — was seamlessly fused 
with Engels. Marx in any case occupied only a secondary place in relation to 
Lenin, Stalin (at least before this particular reference point disappeared in the 
early 1960s), and especially Maurice Thorez. In addition to Party schools, mil- 
itants could attend evening classes given by certain PCF federations, such as 
Paris’s, and also by the Université nouvelle — not forgetting CERM’s role as an 
alternative educational centre. In the 1960s, the PCF also offered popular edi- 
tions of Marx and Engels, with bright orange covers; printed in large numbers, 
they gave privileged access to the pair’s works, and especially to Marx’s youth- 
ful texts, such as The German Ideology and the 1844 Manuscripts.* The vulgar 
Marxism of the PCF meant these ‘masses of granite’, these ideas and formulas 
that the organisation engraved in the heads of each militant, giving an intel- 
lectual framework to the experiences they lived in the factory or the housing 
estate. 

Marxism was not only inscribed in texts, but — from the interwar period 
onward — also on the walls of the streets governed by ‘red’ town halls. In the 
1960s, nearly thirty streets and boulevards in France carried Karl Marx’s name, 
as did a few schools, mainly in the ‘red’ banlieues. However, in this toponymy 
Marx lagged behind Lenin and far behind other Communist figures who rep- 
resented the different phases of the pcr’s history and the changes in the Party 
line: the martyrs of the resistance (Georges Politzer, Gabriel Péri), then the her- 
oes of the renewed Soviet Union (Yuri Gagarin) and finally the figures of hope 
in Chile’s Popular Unity (Pablo Neruda, Salvador Allende). 
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2 The Theoretical Aggiornamento: Reconciling Continued Dogma 
with Adaptation to Social Change (1960-6) 


God Is Dead. The title of Roger Garaudy’s 1962 book on the relationship between 
Hegel and Marx could equally sum up the crisis that had broken out among 
French intellectuals, shaken by the death of Stalin, the revelations at the CPSU's 
Twentieth Congress and the desacralisation of Marxism-Leninism. All this 
makes it possible to question what the equivocal term ‘Stalinism’ might mean, 
in the French communist tradition.® Reviews close to the PCF, such as La Pensée 
and La Nouvelle Critique, rediscovered Marx. Emile Bottigelli, Gilbert Badia and 
Auguste Cornu historicised his work, identifying inflections, evolutions and 
ruptures. A number of Communist intellectuals laid their hands on Antonio 
Gramsci (dreaming of a more open and intellectual left, on the Italian model)® 
but also Georg Lukacs and a whole French tradition of the history of mentalit- 
ies, in particular that of the Annales school, in order to develop their Marxism 
at a distance from the canon. Marxism became problematic again. Sartre dis- 
cussed ‘questions of method’ and completed Marx with Kierkegaard. Henri 
Lefebvre, with his Problèmes actuels du marxisme, envisaged the refounda- 
tion of a revolutionary romanticism, on the edges of Nietzsche and Goldmann, 
on the fringes of the pcr, and conceived of the choice for Marxism as a Pas- 
calian wager. This research programme provided the possibility of questioning 
the formation of political ideologies, the relationship between the conception 
of the world and social classes, and to rethink the genesis of Marxism, in a 
humanist context. Jean-Pierre Vernant’s ‘open Marxism’ studied the structure 
of Greek myth and the origins of scientific thought. In 1959, Louis Althusser 
developed a profound critique of Montesquieu’s aristocratic worldview, link- 
ing his theory of history and political philosophy to both his class position 
and the time and place in which he thought. Before Althusser, as early as 1956 
Jean-Toussaint Desanti had contextualised the originality of Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy, a possible source of a scientific Marxism but also a dialogue with the 
demand for intellectual freedom (even if one emanating from a Jewish heretic 
in a bourgeois environment). Meanwhile the linguist Georges Mounin prob- 
lematised the relationship between Machiavelli's thought, placed back in its 
own historical era, and the problems posed by Machiavellianism in 1958 — a 
thorny problem, this, in the aftermath of the cpsu’s Twentieth Congress. 
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This opening up of the field of Marxist studies took place outside the PCF 
but also within it. However, the leadership was wary of overly critical lines 
of questioning and had a distaste for doctrinal hybridisations which broke 
down the conception of the world forged by Marxism-Leninism. It was all the 
more alarmed given that many of its critical intellectuals joined oppositional 
groups. La Nouvelle Critique, founded in 1948 by Jean Kanapa and subtitled 
Revue du marxisme militant, organised the ideological struggle on the basis 
of an intransigent political orthodoxy, against the problematic, tendentially 
eclectic openness of Les Temps modernes or Esprit. Having given the opposing 
positions a ruthless pounding up till 1956, several editors, including Henri Lefe- 
bvre, Annie Besse, Jean-Toussaint Desanti and Emile Bottigelli, began to have 
doubts. In 1957-8, the review was restructured and taken over by Guy Besse. 

In 1959, Léo Figuéres launched the CERM. In the 1960s, Roger Garaudy 
was its chairman, making it into the tool of a policy of intellectual openness, 
marked in particular by the first Semaines de la pensée marxiste (‘Marxist 
Thought Weeks’). With Thorez’s rather reserved support, Garaudy reopened 
the dossier on Marx, in the context of what was then called the ‘critique of 
Stalin’s philosophical errors’. He reintroduced Marx into the active and critical 
German idealism of Kant, Hegel and Fichte, as an alternative to the mech- 
anistic eighteenth-century French materialism of Helvetius and Holbach, so 
cherished Guy Besse and Georges Cogniot. Another aspect of this revision 
was the rediscovery of the young Marx — the Marx of the 1844 Manuscripts. 
His indignation against alienation and the spiritual impoverishment of man 
seems to open the way to a humanist Marxist refoundation and to allow a dia- 
logue with the human sciences and other conceptions of the world, including 
religion. La Nouvelle Critique now welcomed a core group of philosophers — 
Michel Verret, Michel Simon, Lucien Séve, and André Gisselbrecht — who con- 
tinued the movement of cultural openness begun by Garaudy, while distancing 
themselves from its philosophical foundations, which were considered weak 
(particularly in relation to religious ideology), sources of confusion and poten- 
tially submissive to the dominant ideology of the time. 

For its part, La Pensée, the organ of ‘modern rationalism’, sought a refound- 
ation of dialectical materialism in dialogue with the French epistemology of 
Gaston Bachelard, Georges Canguilhem and Alexandre Koyré. This programme 
partly coincided with that of Louis Althusser and his disciples Jacques Ranci- 
ére, Etienne Balibar, Pierre Macherey and Roger Establet. Althusser, who was 
then an agrégé-repétiteur (a role similar to that of a teaching fellow) at the Ecole 
normale supérieure in Rue d’Ulm, proposed to reconstruct dialectical material- 
ism on the basis of Marx’s mature work, of which he proposed a new, creative 
reading, and at the same time deconstructed the major categories of official 
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Marxism (history, subject, dialectic, praxis). Beyond his radical theses on the 
periodisation of Marx’s work — a move deemed stimulating but philologically 
questionable by many Marxist philosophers in the PCF — Althusser had the 
merit of re-problematising Marx’s work and of suggesting that readings of Marx 
were open to interpretation, outside the canon imposed by political authority. 
Althusser’s endeavour was, more concretely, an intellectual engine directed at 
destroying the theoretical edifice built up by Garaudy, whom Althusser saw as a 
modern revisionist who had turned his back on the radicalism of Marx’s enter- 
prise. Doubtless, Garaudy, who was well-familiar with the classic texts, drew 
on often decontextualised citations from Marx in order to valorise the ‘human 
foundation of religion’ and insisted on the active side of praxis in the act of 
knowledge, even if this meant slipping into a ‘philosophy of the act’, closer to 
Fichtean activism than to a neo-Kantian criticism. It is also true that he drew 
on the Marxian concept of the ‘collective worker’ to theorise the displacement 
of the leading force of the revolutionary movement from the working class to 
the new intellectuals, thus bringing him toward the theses defended by the 
Parti socialiste unifié (PSU) and, at its margins, by André Gorz and Serge Mal- 
let. 

For the leaders of the PCF, the priority was that these intellectuals should 
remain within the limits imposed by the organisation, with each intellectual 
debate read by the yardstick of its immediate practical consequences. When 
Thorez died in 1964, the Communist leadership had to avoid both the retreat 
into a restricted base — the ‘funereal solo’ of the working class, as one estab- 
lished Marxian expression called it — to which Althusserian intransigence could 
lead, as well as dissolution into the transclassist new Left, towards which 
Garaudy’s humanist reading seemed to be sliding. The conflicts which arose 
within Union of Communist Students (UEC) between 1961 and 1965 allowed the 
Thorezite leadership to measure the political consequences which the open- 
ing up of debate on Marx and Marxism could entail. Marx and Marxism were 
no longer obligatory references, a set of quotations to be endlessly repeated, 
but an open heritage, a place of confrontation between different interpreta- 
tions, interwoven with different, even opposed, strategic options. A humanist 
and romantic young Marx, a quarrelsome wandering Jew who had broken from 
his bourgeois background, a critical intellectual — all this served as a model for 
the heralds of what became the Revolutionary Communist Youth (JCR; Trot- 
skyist), Alain Krivine, Henri Weber and Daniel Bensaid. They moreover asso- 
ciated this with such critics of bureaucracy as Leon Trotsky (naturally) but 
also Rosa Luxemburg. For the ‘pro-Italian’ leadership of the UEC (Alain Forner, 
Jean Schalit, Serge July, André Sénik or Bernard Kouchner), sympathetic to the 
Italian Communist Party, Marx was no longer necessarily a canonical reference 
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but a method for action. For this current, it was primarily Marxism itself that 
needed to be renovated, rejuvenated, and brought up to speed with the evol- 
ution of society. This also meant connecting it to advanced research in the 
aesthetic field (from Louis Aragon’s ‘open realism’ to Garaudy’s ‘realism without 
shores’, which looked longingly toward the nouveau roman, the New Wave in 
cinema and contemporary art). As against this, the Cahiers marxistes-léninistes 
team (Alain Badiou, Etienne Balibar, Roger Establet, Benny Lévy, Robert Lin- 
hart ...) were concerned with the defense and re-estabilishment of a theoretical 
Marx; they partly rallied to the Chinese Cultural Revolution, taking up as their 
banner the well-known formula: ‘the Marxist doctrine is omnipotent because 
it is true. 

The students in revolt, but also the rival philosophers Althusser and Garaudy, 
had in common the fact that they recognised the broad autonomy of the super- 
structural, and thus granted intellectuals a role that was anything but auxili- 
ary. The PCF leadership responded by re-establishing an official interpretation, 
retrieving from the heritage of Marx and Engels all that allowed for the modera- 
tion of one-sided interpretations, and calming this youthful ardour. The Central 
Committee meeting in Argenteuil in 1966 — a real communist aggiornamento, 
two years after the Second Vatican Council — focused on ideological and cul- 
tural problems. It sought to reaffirm certain untouchable principles while also 
granting far-reaching freedom to intellectuals, so long as they remained within 
the limits set by the organisation. This was the conciliation achieved by the 
new general secretary, Waldeck Rochet, a conscientious leader lively and level- 
headed in his thinking and prudent as a politician, concerned with balance and 
progress.” Rochet’s report summarising the meeting provides a complete doc- 
trinal clarification, supported by methodically commented quotations from 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Widely distributed under the title Le Marxisme et les 
chemins de l'avenir (‘Marxism and the Paths of the Future’), this document was 
the theoretical basis of the fundamental political text of the years to come, the 
Champigny Manifesto of 1968. It laid the foundations of a pluralist and demo- 
cratic socialism à la française, reaffirming the leading role of a working class in 
search of alliances with the new intellectual strata, of which the new Socialist 
Party (Ps) was striving to become the party of reference.® 
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3 Marxism as a Battlefield, from Politics to the University (1966-78) 


In May’68, Marx burst into the university, first through the portraits and graffiti 
that flourished on the walls (‘The old mole of history truly seems to be gnaw- 
ing away at the Sorbonne. Telegram from Marx, 13 May 1968’). Carried on the 
shoulders of a series of small groups breaking away from the PCF, this Marx 
was largely derived from the Situationists’ light-hearted détournement or the 
seriousness — sometimes icy and sometimes boiling — of the various Maoist or 
Trotskyist groups. At the same time, intellectuals within PCF ranks entered the 
university, which had long remained closed to them, and indeed the Sciences 
Po, where the historian Jean Bruhat gave a course on Marxism every two years. 
Amidst this ferment, one of the symbols of this Marxism within the university 
was Dialectiques, a review founded by students at the ENs in Saint-Cloud. Situ- 
ated at the crossroads between Gramsci and Althusser, it sought dialogue with 
the social sciences, especially anthropology and linguistics. 

The leadership of the PCF watched this excitement closely, though it was 
divided between its interest in a politically advantageous opening and its con- 
cern about the centrifugal tendencies of such cultural operations.? Its first tac- 
tical objective was to seek alliances that would prevent its isolation, faced with 
the far-left gauchistes and a new Socialist Party that was extending its own 
antennae into the university. This approach was initiated by Aragon and Les 
Lettres françaises, which explored the formalism of the journal Tel Quel. For its 
part, Guy Besse’s La Pensée tried to forge an alliance with critical epistemology. 
But in 1972-3, these alliances were already stillborn, or very much weakened. 
Only La Nouvelle Critique maintained a dialogue with a whole section of the 
social sciences: up till 1978-9 it kept alive the illusion of a potential autonomy 
for intellectuals within the PCF, which would make it possible to refound Com- 
munist discourse to adapt it to the challenges of the cultural crisis of the 1970s.!° 

The PCF leadership’s second objective was strategic: to enrich its doctrine 
in dribs and drabs without calling into question its foundations, and to consti- 
tute a collective intellectual under the political apparatus’s control." Economic 
analysis remained the hard core, while the enrichment came from the works 
of Paul Boccara. Via the Economic Section, these latter directly influenced the 
line of Georges Marchais’s PCF and played a role in the training of PCF militants 
and cadres? A rereading of Volume 111 of Capital allowed Boccara’s precious 
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detection of a crisis of capital over-accumulation, in response to which came 
a search for counter-cyclical policies essentially taken up by the state, giving 
rise to a phase of state monopoly capitalism (SMC). This analysis, contested 
by the Trotskyist leader Ernest Mandel as well as certain regulationist theor- 
ists, allowed the PCF to identify a clear alternative: a left-wing Keynesianism 
that would revive production through the nationalisation of monopolies and 
stimulate demand through an expansionary monetary policy. The other social 
sciences made a far weaker contribution to the official PCF party line. Only 
urban geography — as embodied by figures like Félix Damette, Francois Ascher, 
Jacques Scheibling and Jacques Lévy in the journal Espaces-Temps, crossing 
geography with political science, sociology and economics, and drawing on 
Marx and Engels’s scant writings on the spatial question — found a place. As for 
the political sociology sketched out by Marx and completed by Gramsci, it was 
taken into the PCF corpus through the publication of the volume Les Commun- 
istes et l'État in 1977. It gave the Eurocommunist line the concept of hegemony— 
a tactically opportune and strategically fruitful substitute for the concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which had largely fallen into disuse in the PCF's 
discursive practice. This line, theorised by La Nouvelle Critique’s driving force 
Francois Hincker, but also by the historian Jean Ellenstein, one of the leaders 
of the CERM, supported Jean Kanapa’s efforts to draw Georges Marchais onto a 
Eurocommunist line. In the context of quarrels in the media with a Ps which 
tried to assert its democratic-socialist identity and presented the PCF as the heir 
to authoritarian socialism, the PCF general secretary buried the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in a 1976 TV appearance and then had his decision endorsed by 
the party’s Twenty-Second Congress the same year. 

The ephemeral Eurocommunist moment of 1977 — further visible in the pur- 
suit of the policy of editorial openness begun by Lucien Séve at the head of 
Editions sociales — was quickly thwarted by a general crisis in the organisa- 
tion, at the heart of which was the relationship between the Party apparatus 
and its intellectuals. Panicked by the Ps’s advance, the Communist leadership 
was on the defensive, confronted with a virulent media offensive and under- 
mined by stirrings of dissent from intellectuals, the bulk of them in the Paris 
PCF Federation, which experienced an acute crisis from 1978 onwards. The PCF, 
caught up in the contradictions arising from the will to openness displayed in 
previous years, stiffened around a narrowed, identitarian core — its working- 
class social base — and reaffirmed its rejection of social democracy. The Ps 
then acquired a relative hegemony in the intellectual world, while a number 
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of the Marxists of the 1970s abandoned the PCF and made their home in the 
university, repressing or subsuming their initial Marxist formation. The Com- 
munist intellectual world, now weakened in an enduring way, went through 
a recomposition process. The CERM, La France Nouvelle, La Nouvelle Critique 
and the Institut Maurice Thorez were each dissolved and d by the periodical 
Révolution and the Institut de recherches marxistes (IRM). In an unfavourable 
context, these latter to maintain a space for research in the historical and soci- 
ological fields, in step with academic production, and to pursue the ideological 
struggle on various levels. 


4 The Farewell to Marxism-Leninism, the Return to Marx and the 
Flowering of ‘A Thousand Marxisms’ (1980-2017) 


With the Communist ‘home’ now dilapidated, recomposition would proceed 
through the rediscovery of the materials from which it was built. There were 
several possible paths to follow, in the bid to reconstruct a political and cul- 
tural alternative. One was taken by historic leader Pierre Juquin. Between 1983 
and 1987, the former secretary of the pcF’s Education Commission led a dissid- 
ent grouping whose doctrinal coherence was all the less apparent given that 
it sought both to bring together Marxism with libertarian-inspired currents 
and build alliances with the psu, the Revolutionary Communist League (LCR) 
and the Greens. He wanted the PCF to be refounded on the basis of a rein- 
terpretation of Marx, ridded of the muck of Marxism, in order to revive the 
utopia of self-management and reconnect with the municipal, regional and 
European levels. Juquin’s choice in favour of refoundation divided cadres in the 
PCF apparatus and was ultimately rejected by the party leadership, which mar- 
ginalised him. Another, very different, path was the one proposed by Claude 
Mazauric and Roger Martelli, in dialogue with Michel Vovelle, as the bicen- 
tenary of the Revolution approached. It sought a re-actualisation of the polit- 
ical concept of the nation and of the radical-democratic Jacobin tradition — 
in turn requiring an engagement with the evolution of Marx’s thought on the 
French Revolution. In this context of generalised crisis, what had been accep- 
ted as evident truths about Marx’s work were themselves reconsidered, notably 
through Jean-Pierre Lefebvre’s rich and thematised (re)translation of Capital, 
André Tosel’s reappropriation of Italian Marxism — and of Gramsci, in particu- 
lar- or indeed the search for the original philosophical foundations of Marxism 
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and of Marx’s own philosophy by philosophers such as Georges Labica and 
Etienne Balibar. This meant rediscovering that Marx is not thinker who theor- 
ised a complete system but a thinker of the possible, an analyst of the forms of a 
movement that always overflows all established frameworks. These plural read- 
ings, these ‘thousand Marxisms’, found their translation in intellectual circles 
often situated at some distance from the party, whose most notable expressions 
were the Dictionnaire critique du marxisme published by Presses Universitaires 
de France and the creation of Actuel Marx journal by Jacques Bidet and Jacques 
Texier, again during the 1980s. 

After a period of decomposition in the international communist movement, 
Robert Hue took over from Georges Marchais as head of the PCF in 1994. He 
launched what he called the ‘mutation’, which was also an attempt to formal- 
ise tendencies that had already become manifest in the previous decade. Heir 
to a weakened organisation, deserted by its intellectuals and deprived of part 
of its editorial apparatus with the bankruptcy of Editions sociales, he accel- 
erated the shift by abandoning the centralisation of the educational appar- 
atuses which had hitherto provided for the dissemination of Marx’s texts at 
the various levels of the party. Refusing an Italian-style self-dissolution, Hue 
nevertheless declared himself in favour of abandoning part of the Commun- 
ist heritage in favour of an ecumenical humanism, compatible with an alliance 
under the Socialist Party’s hegemony. He did away with the insistent references 
to Marx and Marxist concepts in favour of less clearly defined categories such as 
‘people’ ‘the human’ and ‘citizenship’, which the late Marchais era had already 
established in PCF discourse. 

In the 2000s, as the PCF’s membership collapsed, and with its electoral 
scores continuing to shrink, the party saw a confrontation among at least four 
lines, revealing how much the party had splintered. Each current had a specific 
relationship with Marx and Marxism — not excluding, in certain cases, syncret- 
isms or assemblages which were less concerned with doctrinal or historical 
coherence than with identity construction. The first, ‘pro-mutation’, current 
was guided less by theoretical research than by the need to control the appar- 
atus and political balances. It could celebrate both the humanist, indignant 
Marx of the 1844 Manuscripts and Marx and Engels’s late democratic writings 
reflecting on radical action within the parliamentary framework. On the whole, 
it sought to move away from the exclusive reference to Marx and Marxism 
and to open up to other contemporary or historical reference points from the 
French left’s past. The second group were the ‘innovators’, structured around 
the economic section of the PCF, the Val-de-Marne federation and a leadership 
core in the CGT. Controlling what remained of its internal educational appar- 
atus and journals like Economie et Politique, it continues to draw on and update 
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Boccara’s theses on state monopoly capitalism, and found its basis in Marx’s 
economic analyses in Capital. The third group were the ‘refounders’, bringing 
together part of the pcr’s elected representatives (especially in the Paris region 
and in the Bouches-du-Rhône) and historical PCF intellectuals, among them 
Roger Martelli and Lucien Sève. They had a particular influence in L'Human- 
ité, in Regards magazine, and in the IRM, which became Espaces Marx in 1995. 
Theirs was a plural Marx with libertarian, sometimes utopian accents, the Marx 
of The German Ideology who — with Engels — revalorised the moment of cri- 
tique, as linked to activity that could transform reality. A formula drawn from 
this work written in 1845-6, ‘Communism is not a goal, an ideal, but the real 
movement that abolishes the present state of things’, taken up by Lucien Sève, 
became the motto of this current; it sought closer relations with alterglobalism, 
citizen forums and social movements. The fourth was the ‘orthodox’ current, 
which called for a return to an ‘original’ Marxism, or at least the one cultivated 
by the pcF before the 1990s. This current, rooted in a few working-class bastions 
in the Nord-Pas-de-Calais and Picardy, and built up from a dissident core in the 
Paris region, was enlivened by young militants active in the reconstitution of 
the Jeunesse communiste (JC) and the UEC; its message was also imparted by a 
smattering of municipalities in the Rhône-Alpes region. It distinguished itself 
less by its theoretical originality than by its work of popularising Marxism. This 
current regularly quoted the line ‘The history of all hitherto existing societies is 
the history of class struggles’, using it as the epigraph for their alternative text 
submitted to the Thirty-Fourth PCF congress in 2008. 

Since the 1990s, there has visibly been a severe weakening of the PCF’s organ- 
ised Marxist culture. This owes in particular to the abandonment of the party’s 
schools and the loss of influence of its reviews. However, since 2008, with the 
crisis of financial capitalism and the cracks in the hegemony of neoliberal dis- 
course, the PCF's educational programmes, notably at the federation level or in 
the summer universities, have found a second wind, with young Communists 
showing a thirst for getting a Marxist training. In publishing, there is a revival 
of publishing houses which advance different facets of a neo-Marxist culture, 
whether it be the trusty ‘Actuel Marx’ collection with Presses universitaires de 
France, certain works by Éditions de la Découverte, following on from Mas- 
pero, or newcomers such as La Dispute, Le Temps des Cerises, Delga, Syllepse, 
Editions critiques, or the refounded Editions sociales. Marxist research spread 
again, overcoming old political divisions and generational chasms. As Nicolas 
Tertulian proposed to reread Lukács, and André Tosel did the same for Gram- 
sci — authors still relevant today, who have long been labelled ‘Western Marx- 
ists’ — Lucien Sève continued his patient work of philological reconstruction of 
the Marxian conceptual apparatus. Marx’s work also found new fields of applic- 
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ation in the social sciences, whether in linguistics with Jean-Jacques Lecercle, 
in anthropology with Maurice Godelier or in economics with Gérard Duménil. 
In philosophy, through the constancy of philosophers from the Althusserian 
tradition, Alain Badiou, Etienne Balibar or Jacques Bidet, Marx seems to have 
been installed as a legitimate author, including through his recent integration 
into the programme of the agrégation de philosophie. A younger generation is 
taking over the reins, providing seminars, university courses and research pro- 
grammes, while also turning its hand to new translations of Marx. The French 
Communist Party also offers space to this Marx revival in its press, in debates or 
interviews in L'Humanité as well as in the in-depth studies in La Revue du pro- 
jet. The Marx bicentenary was to be an opportunity to reaffirm what the party’s 
relationship to Marx could be in the twenty-first century, between the discre- 
tion established in the 1990s and the multiple reappropriations that have taken 
place starting in the late 2010s. The craze around the film The Young Karl Marx 
by the Haitian director Raoul Peck — projected in many PCF sections, but also 
more widely in the circles of the Amis de L'Humanité and in the trade union 
sections of the CGT, offers a first sign of this renewal of a possible Communist 
reappropriation of Marx studies. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Far Left’s Marx: The Politicisation of a 
Scholarly Marxism 


Patrick Massa 


One of the peculiarities of the French left is the relatively high and long-term 
influence of a far left critical of the Soviet model and of the French Communist 
Party (PCF), across a sequence running from the 1930s to the 1970s. Two major 
currents stand out in this regard. Trotskyism appeared in France at the end of 
the 1920s; the birth of Maoism came later, for its rise in the 1960s was prompted 
by China’s ‘Cultural Revolution’! Both peaked around 1968 before falling victim 
to the discrediting of Marxism in the late 1970s.” 

These two currents’ contribution to the history of Marxism has often been 
noted. From the outset, it should be emphasised that their weak structural 
implantation relieved them of the concern of managing electoral clienteles, 
shaping a militant habitus that often lay high value on theoretical finesse. As 
they prepared their indictments of the pcr’s lack of fidelity to Marxism, they 
were bound to rely on the foundational texts. Despite their outward workerism, 
these movements drew their strength from the student revolts: for instance, 
both the Trotskyist Ligue communiste révolutionnaire (LCR) and the Maoist 
Union des jeunesses communistes marxistes-léninistes (UJC-ml) arose as a res- 
ult of the crisis in the PCF’s own youth organisation, the Union des étudiants 
communistes (UEC). This anchoring in the student milieu reinforced their the- 
oretical tropism, often inseparable from a long history of ruptures and splits 
provoking the birth of a multitude of small competing organisations, which 
each constantly sought to legitimise their existence in the name of Marxism. 
The presence of academics within their ranks has also allowed them to mobil- 
ise a scholarly knowledge of Marx, different from the vulgate that was usually 
transmitted in the big organisations’ educational programmes. In this regard, 
we could cite the leaders of the Maoist group Gauche prolétarienne, who were 
often former students of Louis Althusser at the rue d’Ulm, which imbued them 
with dispositions conducive to an over-investment in theoretical jousting. 
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Yet, it would be reductive to see in the Marxism of the far left only a legit- 
imising discourse or an erudite game. Militant intellectuals to the Left of the 
PCF have been able to make profitable use of Marx’s work — and, far from prac- 
tising a simple ‘return to Marx’, they have also aimed to provide an explanation 
of ‘contemporary social processes’. Without any claim to exhaustiveness, here 
we will mention here some of the major debates conducted by the far left, in 
which the reference to Marx was of the highest importance. 


1 Faced with the Soviet Sphinx: Marx against the USSR 


One of the major points of division between the PCF and the Trotskyist minor- 
ities concerned the nature of the Soviet Union. Starting with the New Course 
in 1923, Trotsky diagnosed a worsening bureaucratism in the regime that had 
emerged from the 1917 revolution. This led him, in his major 1936 work The 
Revolution Betrayed, to define the Soviet state as a ‘degenerated workers’ state’. 
For him, the USSR remained a ‘workers’ state’ because of the nationalisation 
and planning of the economy, but the political expropriation of the proletariat 
by the Stalinist bureaucracy demanded the conclusion that it had degenerated. 
At the end of his life, barely a year after the founding of the Fourth Interna- 
tional in 1938, Trotsky had to battle In Defense of Marxism against a minority 
of the Socialist Workers’ Party (swP), the US American Trotskyist party, which 
judged that the USSR no longer had anything to do socialism and should thus 
no longer be accorded the status of a ‘workers’ state’? After World War 11, the 
continuation of this endless debate led to ever more layers of dissent within 
the dissent, in which reference to Marx was constantly mobilised. The position 
taken by Cornelius Castoriadis is one of the best-known examples of this. He 
published ‘Les rapports de production en Russie’ (‘The Relations of Production 
in Russia’) in Socialisme ou Barbarie in 1949, the year that this review was cre- 
ated, after his break with Trotskyism.* Here, he drew a number of quotations 
from The Poverty of Philosophy and Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of Polit- 
ical Economy in order to refute the theory of the ‘degenerated workers’ state’, 
which, he charged, mistakenly focused on ‘juridical forms’ (private or national- 
ised property) instead of concentrating on the real ‘relations of production’ in 
the factories. According to Castoriadis, Trotsky also made the mistake of coun- 
terposing ‘production’ that was socialist (because it was planned) to a ‘mode of 
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income distribution’ that was not yet socialist, whereas Marx had insisted on 
the inextricable connection between the two. 

Marx’s work — and Capital more particularly — was also used to condemn 
the collectivisation of agriculture in the USSR. Thus the Maoist anthropologist 
Pierre-Philippe Rey argued in Les Alliances de classes, in 1973, that the Soviet 
state had condensed into a short time period all the horrors described in the 
section of Capital devoted to ‘primitive accumulation’. 

Notable, among the Marxian concepts shelved in the USSR but particularly 
embraced by the far left, is the idea of an ‘Asiatic mode of production’, combin- 
ing state despotism and the absence of private land ownership. This concept 
had been anathematised by Stalin, who feared that the similarities between 
his regime and these ancient societies would provide fodder for criticism. It 
is hardly surprising that his adversaries should have exhumed it in response. 
Oriental Despotism (1957) by Karl Wittfogel — a former Comintern cadre turned 
Cold Warrior anti-communist — was translated into French in 1964, and dissid- 
ent Marxists were quick to seize on this idea. In 1965, Socialisme ou Barbarie 
published an article on Wittfogel with the unambiguous title ‘Bureaucratie 
dominante et esclavage politique’ (‘Ruling bureaucracy and political slavery’). 
In 1967, the Fourth International leader Ernest Mandel devoted a chapter of his 
Formation of the Economic Thought of Karl Marx to the Asiatic mode. They each 
reproached the pcr’s historians and anthropologists for avoiding the underly- 
ing political question. In 1982, Pierre Souyri, the leader of the current in Social- 
isme ou Barbarie that remained Marxist, returned to the whys and wherefores 
of this Stalinist falsification in Révolution et contrerévolution en Chine. 

Finally, the valorisation of the young Marx also contributed to the indict- 
ment of the Soviet regime. The Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, in its day, 
caused trouble for the Prussian bureaucracy, its self-representation as a ‘uni- 
versal class’ and its cult of secrecy: for Marxist critics Stalinism, the analogies 
between the USSR and Prussia seemed obvious. In his notes for a 1984 transla- 
tion of Franz Mehring’s Karl Marx: The Story of His Life, the ‘Lambertist’ Trotsky- 
ist Gérard Bloch (a member of the Organisation communiste internationaliste, 
ocr!) thus explicitly drew a connection between the Soviet nomenklatura and 
the Prussian bureaucracy.® The passage from Engels’s Anti-Diihring on the state, 
‘the ideal personification of the total national capital’, is one of the other texts 
used to deny the USSR any socialist character. 
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2 Faced with ‘Late Capitalism’ 


The far left in all its diversity has advocated radical revolutionary overthrow, 
as against the social democrats and communists deemed too timid and integ- 
rated into the state apparatus. But after 1945, in Western Europe, the growth and 
strong development of capitalism seemed to invalidate revolutionary hopes, 
at least temporarily. The ‘Trente Glorieuses’ thus constituted a challenge for 
Marxists. Trotskyists, in particular, had reason to be thrown off course by this 
expansive long wave, since the Fourth International’s 1938 Transitional Pro- 
gramme is premised on the thesis of the stagnation of the productive forces. In 
the 1960s, when the effects of prosperity had become noticeable to all, only the 
‘Lambertists’ of the ocI remained faithful to this idea. The others considered it 
necessary to take stock of this new reality. Mandel returned to this problem in 
1962 in his Treatise on Marxist Economics, starting from the Grundrisse. In these 
preparatory manuscripts for Capital he saw a brilliant anticipation of contem- 
porary ‘automation’, which would create the possibility of liberating humanity 
from physical labour — an exciting prospect but one hindered by the logic of 
profit. For Mandel, the Grundrisse proved the absurdity of capitalism because 
‘the theft of other people’s labour, on which today’s wealth is based, seems a 
miserable basis, as compared to this newly developed basis. Another way of 
combating the enchanted vision of postwar prosperity was to draw attention to 
the deskilling process which affected the proletariat, as reflected in the grow- 
ing share of specialised workers (os) within it. This meant showing that the 
increase in income was counterbalanced by a growing alienation in the work- 
place. Thus, starting from the unpublished Chapitre inédit du Capital (chapter 
six of Capital Volume 1) which deals with the passage from ‘formal subsump- 
tion’ (the subordination inherent in the labour contract) to ‘real subsumption’ 
(the loss of autonomy in the organisation of one’s work), thinkers influenced by 
the ‘Cultural Revolution’ such as the Sartrean André Gorz in his The Division of 
Labour (1974), denounced the de-intellectualisation of workers’ labour caused 
by Taylorism. 

Faced with the Trente Glorieuses, the far left also had to respond to the dom- 
inant ideology that claimed that growth and the absence of crisis were proof of 
capitalism's ability to overcome its contradictions. The ‘disappearance’ of crises 
led a revolutionary thinker like Castoriadis to abandon Marxism from the 1950s. 
onward This shows how necessary it was to take up this challenge, by demon- 
strating, for example, that the ‘tendency of the rate of profit to fall’ evoked in 
Volume 111 of Capital remained the memento mori of this mode of production. 
As the council communist Paul Mattick noted in a review of Mandel’s Treatise, 
what interests revolutionaries when they examine the functioning of capital- 
ism are the ‘historical limits of the system’. 
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In this context, dissident Marxists made a point of refuting the vision of 
capitalism's dynamics developed by the PCF. This party defended the idea of a 
‘scientific and technical revolution’, a notion which turned the rollout of tech- 
nology into an autonomous process that could itself explain postwar prosper- 
ity. Besides Mandel, this was the task undertaken by LCR economist Jacques 
Valier in his 1976 work Le PCF et le capitalisme monopoliste d'État and by the 
Maoist Benjamin Coriat in his Science, technique et capital. For these critical 
Marxists, the PCF’s theses amounted to abandoning the Marxist method of 
explaining the incorporation of science into the process of production by start- 
ing from the logic of capital. The ‘Stalinist’ economists, they insisted, were in 
total contradiction with Capital when they maintained that monopolies escape 
the ‘law of value’. The theory of the official PCF economist Paul Boccara (the- 
orist of ‘State monopoly capitalism’, sMc) on the ‘permanent devalorisation’ of 
capital implies that ‘over-accumulation’ can be overcome, thus presupposing 
the possibility of a crisis-free capitalism. 

From the mid-1970s onwards, the end of the postwar growth made it possible 
to reassert the relevance of the Marxian theory of crises. This is what Mandel 
did in La Crise, first published in 1978. The dispute with the PCF continued: 
both Valier and Mandel criticised the party for advancing a Keynesian read- 
ing of the crisis. But, paradoxically, this crisis, far from giving Marxism a mass 
audience, coincided with its decline. Gorz’s about-turn is symptomatic in this 
respect. In 1980, in his Farewell to the Working Class, he claimed that the Marx 
of the Grundrisse believed that automation would give birth to a polyvalent 
worker capable of mastering the productive apparatus, and argued that con- 
temporary unemployment proves, on the contrary, that it creates a ‘non-class 
of non-producers’ incapable of appropriating the capitalist ‘great automaton’. 


3 Which Working Class — and Which Allies? 


Whatever the dynamics of capitalism, socialism only has a chance of succeed- 
ing it if its ‘gravediggers’ — those who make up the working class — remain 
faithful to their ‘historical mission’. With prosperity came the idea that the pro- 
letariat was losing its revolutionary calling. In the 1960s, debate raged on the 
working class, its composition and alliances.” Serge Mallet in his 1963 work La 
Nouvelle Classe ouvriére and Gorz in his Stratégie ouvriére et neo-capitalisme the 
following year argued that the rise in purchasing power had ‘integrated’ the 
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proletariat. In The Formation of the Economic Thought of Karl Marx, Mandel 
underlines that the mature Marx had renounced the thesis of ‘absolute immis- 
eration’ and based the historical role of the working class on two facts: its role in 
production and its capacity to organise, which have nothing in common with 
a metaphysical-type proletarian essence. In 1975, his comrade Henri Weber 
added in Marxisme et conscience de classe that Marx never established any 
mechanical link between impoverishment and the rise of class consciousness. 

Supposing that he proletariat had indeed remained revolutionary, it needed 
allies. But in the 1960s and 1970s both Trotskyists and Maoists opposed the PCF's 
‘anti-monopolist alliance’ strategy: they were particularly indignant about the 
hand extended to the bosses of small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs). 
By isolating a handful of ‘monopolists’, the Communist theorists of state mono- 
poly capitalism had, it was alleged, placed themselves utterly at odds with the 
method elaborated in Capital. Here, Marxological abstraction was placed in 
service of political struggle, for it was the electoralism of the ps-PcF Common 
Programme which was really being targeted. 

So where to look for allies? If the maos of the Gauche prolétarienne were able 
to support the small shopkeepers in revolt, André Glucksmann, in an article in 
Les Temps modernes in 1974, entitled ‘Nous ne sommes pas tous prolétaires’ (‘We 
are not all proletarians’), condemned a part of the middle classes as parasitic, 
citing Marx’s Theories of Surplus Value. The same year, in La Petite Bourgeoisie en 
France, the Maoists Christian Baudelot, Roger Establet and Jacques Malemort 
calculated the difference between the value of ‘simple’ labour power and that 
of different ‘complex’ forms of labour power. This opposition between ‘simple’ 
and ‘complex’ labour came from Capital. The value of ‘simple’ labour power 
depends on the labour time needed to produce the worker's means of subsist- 
ence. But in the case of skilled labour, the value of this ‘complex’ labour-power 
also includes the costs of acquiring and maintaining this skill. According to 
the calculations of the authors of La Petite Bourgeoisie en France, the wages 
of the ‘petty-bourgeois’ are systematically higher than the objective value of 
their labour power. Those whom the PCF called the 1Tc (engineers, technicians 
and managers) thus seemed to benefit from a ‘retrocession of surplus value’. In 
other words, it was claimed, they profited from the exploitation of the work- 
ers. The Maoists were also hostile to managerial personnel for a second reason. 
They accused them of being, through their role in the spread of Taylorism, 
the agents of a ‘proletarianisation of the proletariat’. With this curious expres- 
sion, Baudelot, Establet and Malemort denounced the de-skilling of workers, 
as reflected in the decrease in the number of professional workers (oP) and 
the rise of specialised workers (os). Conversely, with his work on ‘The absorp- 
tion of agriculture into the capitalist mode of production’, Claude Servolin — 
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driving force behind the bulletin Paysans en lutte (‘Peasants in Struggle’) and 
a researcher at the National Agronomic Research Institute (INRA), gave a the- 
oretical foundation to the Maoist policy of reaching out to small peasant pro- 
prietors. The question was then being worked on by Bernard Lambert, leader 
of the ‘peasant-worker’ movement, who had just published Les Paysans dans la 
lutte des classes (‘Peasants in the Class Struggle’) in 1970. 

The labour theory of value also served to affirm the centrality of the os and 
to justify the alliance with the peasantry, by setting it within the Third Worldist 
perspective at the heart of Maoism. The anthropologist Claude Meillassoux 
explored this in depth in his Femmes, greniers et capitaux (Women, Granar- 
ies, Capitals’), in which he observes that the Western proletariat benefiting 
from social security only constitutes a fraction of the class, alongside a superex- 
ploited ‘peasant-proletariat’. This offered an opportunity to draw an accusatory 
parallel between the developed countries benefiting from the superexploita- 
tion of immigrant workers, Nazi Germany and the South Africa of the Bantus- 
tans. In 1979, he published Les Derniers Blancs (‘The Last Whites’), which sought 
to demonstrate ‘that by realising in full the repressive logic of the superexploit- 
ation of labour, nationalist South Africa places itself in the political vanguard 
of big capital’. Yet, when he defined ‘imperialism as a mode of reproduction of 
a cheap workforce’ operating through ‘the exploitation of the domestic com- 
munity’, Meillassoux extended on and completed Marx. Reasoning within the 
framework of an ‘integral’ capitalism and forgetting that labour power is pro- 
duced within the family, Marx assumed that once ‘primitive accumulation’ 
was complete, capital would no longer receive unpaid contributions from the 
outside. However, according to Meillassoux, Capital invites us to distinguish 
between three components of the value of labour power: its ‘reconstitution’, 
meaning the sustenance of the worker during his period of employment, its 
‘maintenance’ in periods of inactivity (unemployment, sickness, and so on) and 
its ‘reproduction, meaning the ment of the worker through the maintenance of 
his offspring. When the proletariat only receives a direct hourly wage, the cost 
of its maintenance and reproduction is instead taken on by the ‘domestic mode 
of production’ characterising many African or Asian countries. This reasoning 
in terms of the ‘articulation of modes of production’ provides grounds to argue 
that investments in the ex-colonies and the organisation of ‘revolving-door 
migration’ to the imperialist metropolises by working-age men sent back to 
their countries of origin in case of illness or old age are strategies aimed at pay- 
ing below-value for immigrants’ labour-power. It is hardly surprising that the 
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Africanist P.-P. Rey, who, unlike Meillassoux, claimed to be a Maoist, engaged in 
similar analyses in 1976 with his Capitalisme négrier (‘Slaver Capitalism’), which 
served not only to justify the alliance with the pauperised peasantry, but also to 
establish the hegemony of immigrant workers in the class struggle in France. 


4 Against Structuralist Marxism 


In the 1960s and 1970s, the questioning of structuralism, and in particular of 
its Marxist declension, was an important battlefront for a section of far-left 
theorists. Their critique was, naturally, focused on Althusser, whose positions 
ultimately seemed to provide justifications for the PCF leadership. Althusser’s 
‘theoretical antihumanism’ had nevertheless sometimes embarrassed a party 
which wanted to give itself an image of openness, and the conversion of a num- 
ber of his disciples to Maoism had aggravated the apparatus’s distrust towards 
him. Nevertheless, his loyalty to the PCF was a source of important symbolic 
capital for the party, as from the mid-1g60s onward Althusser was perceived as 
the great French Marxist philosopher. The Trotskyists found themselves having 
to cross swords with Althusser, especially as his prestige was particularly strong 
in the student milieu which they sought to penetrate. Daniel Bensaid, a leader 
of the LCR and editor of a volume Contre Althusser (Against Althusser) in 1974, 
said of Althusser that theory served to keep him ‘out of reach of the empir- 
ical artillery of facts’. Several authors in this collective volume attacked the Rue 
d'Ulm philosopher, claiming their own inspiration from Marx’s ‘revolutionary 
humanism’ and arguing, with reference to the ‘heroism’ of the Tupamaros, that 
only the ‘energy’ and ‘initiative’ of men ‘in flesh and blood’ would allow for 
victory — something which, they claimed, the structuralism of the author of 
For Marx had obscured. The second of Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach (‘Man must 
prove the truth — i.e. the reality and power, the this-sidedness of his thinking in 
practice’) also served the LCR intellectuals who contributed to Contre Althusser 
to pillory his ‘pulpit’ Marxism. 

Pierre Fougeyrollas, close to Pierre Lambert, also violently attacked the Com- 
munist philosopher in his 1976 work Contre Lévi-Strauss, Lacan et Althusser 
(‘Against Lévi Strauss, Lacan and Althusser’). But here, the line of attack was 
rather different. The fight was not waged in defence of humanism, but in the 
name of the Marx who wrote in The German Ideology that ‘philosophy is to the 
study of the real world what onanism is to sexual love’. Althusser, conversely, 
purported to read Marx from his own position as a philosopher, arguing that 
Marx’s scientific discovery of the ‘continent of history’ should be followed by 
the elaboration of a new philosophy, which, he asserted, was implicitly con- 
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tained in Capital. Fougeyrollas, a philosopher who had turned to sociology, saw 
in this a revisionism that broke with Marx’s idea of the ‘end of philosophy’. His 
approach was thus much more positivist than that of the Lcr’s philosophers. 
He was also attached to a historicism which led him to castigate contamination 
by a structuralism infatuated with ‘invariants’ and permanence. In this spirit, 
he took up Henri Lefebvre’s condemnation: Althusser’s Marx was ‘Heraclitus 
seen, revised and corrected by an Eleatic’. 


5 Class Viewpoint and Revolutionary Praxis: Marxism against 
Academic Sociology 


The 1973 work Dialectique et Révolution by Michael Löwy, another LCR theorist, 
expressed this same anti-Althusserian inspiration. But here, the target was not 
just the ‘master’ at the ENS, but academic science as a whole. The book ended 
with a chapter entitled ‘Science and Revolution: Objectivity and Class View- 
point in the Social Sciences’. In it, Lowy insisted on Marx’s originality, claiming 
that his scientific work expressed the viewpoint of a class, and he counterposed 
it to sociological ‘positivism’ which claims to separate factual and value judge- 
ments. Durkheim had claimed that the use of rigorous methods would allow 
the scholar to set aside ‘prenotions’. This is to forget that these prejudices ‘are, 
like strabismus and colour blindness, an integral part of the gaze’, for ‘it is the 
class point of view (involving normative elements) which defines, to a large 
extent, the field of visibility of a social theory ... its myopia and hypermetropia’. 
But, if any approach to the social is socially conditioned, how can we ‘find a 
way out of the sidetracks of relativism’? If the ‘perspective’ of the proletariat 
is ‘epistemologically privileged’ in deciphering the ‘hieroglyphs’ of capitalism, 
this is, Lowy explains, because as the ‘last revolutionary class’ it is a universal 
class which has no need to create illusions for itself. 

Fougeyrollas arrived at comparable conclusions, albeit not drawing on the 
same Marx texts.9 He started out from The German Ideology and the theory 
of ideology as an inverted representation of fundamental social relations, as 
illustrated by the double metaphor of the camera obscura and the retina. But 
if Marxism presents itself as a critique of ideology, the social sciences treat it 
as one ideology among others. For this ocr militant, this debate could not be 
settled on a theoretical level. He drew on Marx’s second thesis on Feuerbach to 
argue that ‘knowledge is an integral part of the human practice of transform- 
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ing reality’. This consecrated the centrality of the Marxian thesis of ‘the unity 
of theory and practice on the basis of practice’ as ‘the criterion of scientific 
truth’ For Fougeyrollas, the source of Marxism’s heuristic fertility is not the ‘pro- 
letarian point of view’ but rather participation in the class struggle, which is 
the only way to dispel the opacity of the social. Since the ideological inversion 
is a necessary consequence of exploitation, only the destruction of exploita- 
tion will make a clear view accessible. Academic scholarship is thus unable to 
escape its grip. 

While Löwy wrote that the proletariat is ‘the first revolutionary class whose 
ideology has the objective possibility of being transparent’, the Lambertist soci- 
ologist Fougeyrollas seems to be more rigorous in observing that the term 
‘ideology’ always has pejorative connotations in Marx. But this rigour could 
also secrete a certain sectarianism, which becomes visible when he addresses 
what he calls the ‘quarrel among interpretations’. Faced with the multiplicity of 
Marxisms, how would it be possible to separate the wheat from the chaff? The 
author of Processus sociaux contemporains (1980) answered that this was not a 
matter of choosing between bodies of doctrine, but rather of getting stuck into 
the struggle, since organisation and consciousness go hand in hand. This sug- 
gested that only the oc! itself embodied Marxism as ‘the conscious expression 
of the unconscious historical process’ (Trotsky). 


6 A ‘Chamber Marxism’? 


We have to conclude that knowledge of Marx was real in this ‘chamber Marx- 
ism’ pilloried by the philosopher Lucien Sève, then a member of the PCF leader- 
ship. The economists, sociologists, anthropologists and philosophers of the far 
left thought En partant du Capital (‘Starting from Capital’) — to use the title of 
a book published in 1967. Enriching the heritage, they drew on recently trans- 
lated works or on passages of Marx’s work that had been overlooked up to that 
point. 

Unlike much of ‘Western Marxism’ — which, according to Perry Anderson, 
was primarily concerned with aesthetics or the philosophical genealogies of 
Marxism!’ — their thinking was focused on problems of political strategy. AL 
though much of their argument now dated, how can we not welcome the 
prophetic insight of a Souyri or a Rey who stressed that employers would react 
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to the fall in their profits by offshoring to the Third World?" Or the pertinence 
of Mandel’s 1967 observation that, far from the totalitarian holism with which 
he was associated during the Cold War, Marx had favoured a growing ‘individu- 
alisation of man’? 

However, it would be naif to believe that the quality of this intellectual 
work was the source of the influence that Trotskyism and Maoism were able 
to exert. Indeed, such a judgement would itself undoubtedly belong to the 
realm of scholastic illusion. The matrixes of political commitment are mul- 
tiple and complex. The daily experience of struggle doubtless stirred as many, 
if not more, militants into being than did the contemplation of Marxist texts.! 
This is especially true given that these analyses were characterised by a high 
level of sophistication, which constituted an obstacle to their broad dissemin- 
ation. What did considerations on the Asiatic mode of production count for, 
compared with the belief that the USSR had gone ‘from the muzhik to Sput- 
nik”?5 If the theoretical virtuosity of Trotskyist or Maoist academics was able 
to provide their organisation with symbolic capital, especially among students, 
it also offered a hook for the accusation of ‘intellectualism’ that Stalinism has 
always levelled against ‘ultra-leftists, helping to explain their weak influence 
in French society. 

The tradition examined here has maintained itself across a long stretch of 
time, even if it no longer enjoyed the same audience once revolution had faded 
from the horizon of expectations.!5 While Maoism disappeared from the scene 
at the end of the 1970s, Trotskyist intellectuals continued to combine detailed 
references to Marx and applications of his thought to the most burning ques- 
tions of the present. Among the figures who pushed on throughout the 1980s— 
gos, Daniel Bensaid embodied his continuity until his dying breath, alongside 
other protagonists such as Michael Léwy.! Still in 2007, in his Les Dépossédés. 
Karl Marx, les voleurs de bois et le droit des pauvres (‘The Dispossessed. Karl 
Marx, the Wood Thieves and the Right of the Poor’), Bensaid studied the prob- 
lems of intellectual property and the ‘new enclosures, on the basis of Marx’s 
youthful writings on wood theft. At the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
what philosopher André Tosel called the ‘thousand Marxisms, owed much to 
the heritage of these far-left currents. 
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PART 2 


Translating, Editing, and Publishing Marx 


CHAPTER 8 
How to Translate Marx into French? 


Guillaume Fondu and Jean Quétier 


The history of the translation of Marx’s texts into French is punctuated by a 
number of distinct episodes, each corresponding to its own historical logic. 
However, there are also shared theoretical stakes and questions. The majority 
of these translations, at least until the turn of the millennium, had a milit- 
ant dimension, and their authors therefore often had to arbitrate between two 
contradictory demands. On the one hand was the concern to provide an accur- 
ate rendering of Marx’s language — marked by certain evolutions due to the 
various polemics through which it was forged — even if it meant producing a 
French text that was sometimes difficult to access for the general public. On the 
other was the concern to construct a unitary language that would allow for the 
widest possible dissemination of Marx as well as his systematisation. Stalinist 
diamat (the ‘dialectical materialism’ forged by Stalin) constituted the paradig- 
matic example of this. The tension between these two demands ran through all 
the French translations of Marx’s body of work, beginning even during his own 
lifetime with Joseph Roy’s translation of Volume 1 of Capital (1872-5), which 
was reread by the author and widely revised by him. In the letters between 
Marx, Joseph Roy and Maurice Lachâtre (the publisher) on this subject we can 
detect many of the debates that would later trouble Marx’s translators. The 
main problem was how to render in French the German terms’ underlying sys- 
tematic character, be it in a strictly linguistic sense (as in Mehrarbeit, Mehrwert, 
Mehrprodukt, and so on) or in terms of their inscription within the philosoph- 
ical systems that constitute the matrix of Marxian thought — most decisively, 
the Hegelian system. In the following text, we will try to bring out some of the 
specificities of Marx’s language which explain the need for an exacting transla- 
tion, before we then review some specific translation debates that have marked 
the French reception of Marx’s work. 


1 An Inherited, Philosophically Informed Language 
If the translation of Marx’s writings is a matter of theoretical dispute, this firstly 


owes to the fact that these texts are literally saturated with concepts inher- 
ited from classical German philosophy. From the 1960s onwards, the debates 
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between French translators would especially focus on the visibility of this 
philosophical vocabulary in the target language. Let us look at three examples. 

The first concerns Marx’s use of the term Subsumtion (subsumption; in 
French, subsomption), borrowed from Kant. In the Critique of Pure Reason, 
subsumption is presented as the activity of the faculty of judgement which 
consists of placing an object under a concept. It allows us to know the par- 
ticular by setting it under the universal. While the concept of Subsumtion is 
present on numerous occasions in The German Ideology, its presence is some- 
what obscured in Gilbert Badia’s translation, which uses the French term subor- 
dination. Subsumtion is then considered as a simple synonym of Unterordnung, 
a much more common and less conceptually connotated term. However, when 
Marx and Engels speak of the subsumption of the individual under the divi- 
sion of labour, they are not simply saying that the individual is subjected or 
subordinated to it: they add to the perspective of domination the idea that the 
division of labour becomes the truth of the individual, which is to say that this 
individual himself becomes a partial and mutilated individual. 

The second example, which also concerns Marx’s relation to Fichte, is the 
conceptual couple Selbsttätigkeit/Selbstbetätigung (self-activity/self-activa- 
tion). For Fichte, self-activity designates the original freedom of the self-posing 
ego. For Marx, self-activation designates the mastery of the conditions of one’s 
own activity — primarily meaning the activity of production, of labour. No 
longer a primordial fact, as in Fichte, but a real stakes of history, self-activation 
may exist in degrees and even progress, reaching its highest stage through 
the proletarian revolution which transforms labour into self-activation. In his 
translation of the 1844 Manuscripts, Franck Fischbach was one of the first to 
draw attention to Marx’s use of this term, whereas most French editions of the 
text simply make this concept disappear, using various expressions that do not 
highlight the link between Selbstbetdtigung and productive activity.! Jacques- 
Pierre Gougeon’s translation, in particular, proposes a somewhat unfortunate 
solution; he uses the notion of ‘manifestation of the self’, which may suggest 
that this has to do with the proletariat expressing its subjective interiority, 
whereas it is rather more a matter of it becoming the principle of its own activ- 
ity. 

The third example concerns a concept that Marx borrows from Hegel: biir- 
gerliche Gesellschaft (civil society/bourgeois-civil society). The central concept 
of Elements of the Philosophy of Right, for Hegel biirgerliche Gesellschaft desig- 
nates the social sphere, understood as distinct from the political sphere, which 
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is that of the state. Bürgerliche Gesellschaft is the site of the satisfaction of ego- 
istic ends. One of the issues raised — but also one of the difficulties of translating 
the term biirgerliche Gesellschaft into French — has to do with the duality of 
the bourgeois and the citizen. This is why in his translation of the Kreuznach 
Manuscript, Albert Baraquin proposes the use of the term ‘bourgeois-civil soci- 
ety’. Moreover, it may be observed that Marx uses the term in two different ways, 
at least in The German Ideology. Firstly, it refers to the totality of the material 
intercourse among individuals within a given stage of the productive forces — 
in this case it does not refer specifically to bourgeois society, but more gener- 
ally to what we call civil society. Secondly, it refers to the particular form that 
civil society takes under bourgeois rule, which Marx and Engels call biirgerliche 
Gesellschaft als solche, ‘bourgeois civil society as such’. The tension to which we 
referred in the introduction is evident here, since the earliest translations, pro- 
duced in a context of strong politicisation, use the term ‘bourgeois society’ — 
thus choosing to reduce the notion to its solely political and thus axiological 
dimension, to the detriment of its more descriptive conceptual aspect. 

In most cases, this importing of concepts from classical German philosophy 
went hand-in-hand with their re-elaboration. This only added to the trans- 
lator’s tasks, since the terms thereby acquired a very different meaning and 
scope. 

This is especially true of one of Marx’s most hotly contested terms — ali- 
enation — which corresponds to several German words: die Entfremdung, die 
Entäuferung, die Verdujserung. In nineteenth-century German philosophy, the 
term refers to the way in which the subject produces an object that comes to 
confront the subject in an autonomous way. In these authors, there is an oscil- 
lation between a descriptive (Hegel) and a critical (Feuerbach) meaning. After 
having used the term abundantly in a critical sense in the 1844 Manuscripts, 
Marx quickly dropped it, seeing it as a paradigm of philosophical jargon with 
which he intended to break. Yet we find it throughout the elaboration of his 
project for the ‘critique of political economy’, right up to Capital. This raises 
the question of its status: is it a merely evanescent survival of earlier writ- 
ing of his, or a genuine concept which ought to be identified as such? Given 
the plurality of German terms, it is left up to the translator to decide. From 
the 1960s, the debate on Marx’s humanism crystallised around this question: 
this opposed those who insisted on the continued presence of the concept 
of alienation (Roger Garaudy) in Marx’s mature texts, those who spoke of its 
disappearance (Louis Althusser) and those who spoke of its transformation 
(Lucien Séve). In any case, from a purely terminological point of view, the term 
did remain present, albeit discreetly, and now bearing on very diverse realities: 
Marx speaks of alienated phenomenal forms, of alienated configurations, ali- 
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enated social power, and so on. Whatever position one takes in the theoretical 
debates linked to this term, it seems obvious that it was the focus of a theor- 
etical re-elaboration. This, in turn, makes it possible to measure the evolutions 
of the schema by which Marx strove to think the relations between the social 
activity of production and the figures in which it is objectified: the commodity, 
money and — finally and above all — capital. The whole issue for the translator 
is to give the Francophone reader the possibility of following the trail of this 
concept while also respecting the evolutions of its meaning. 

In addition to such central terms, there are also many more local concepts 
subject to such re-elaborations, and which pose similar problems of transla- 
tion. For example, in The German Ideology, Marx and Engels take up Hegel’s 
notion of Weltgeschichte — global history or the history of the world — and sub- 
ject it to critique. Indeed, they do not consider this latter as the history of a 
world that somehow pre-existed historical development, but as a historically 
situated phenomenon that begins with the extension of the market and the 
transformation of human activities into global ones. This explains the need to 
translate the term not as ‘history of the world , as is the case with Hegel, but as 
global history’, in order to avoid the translation filling it with greater substance 
than the German does. This is especially true given that the term is closely cor- 
related with Weltmarkt, which must be translated in French as ‘marché mon- 
diale’ [‘global market’]. The same problem arises with many compound words, 
which allow German a middle ground between the use of an adjective and 
the addition of a noun complement. This has led many translators to use the 
hyphen in order to signal the relative looseness of the German way of bringing 
two terms together: Wertform is thus usually rendered as ‘value-form’, Geldform 
as ‘money-form’, and so on. On this point, the fate of Marx’s translators is sim- 
ilar to that of most translators of German philosophy, at times forced to resort 
to neologisms, most often meaning compound terms which are inelegant but 
sometimes indispensable. 

Rooted in classical German philosophy, Marx’s language is also permeated 
with terms drawn from English political economy, which Marx helped to intro- 
duce into German at a time when the German-language economic literature 
was very poorly developed. Here again, faced with the multiple senses of the 
German terms, the French translator is forced to choose between maintain- 
ing a certain technical rigour and the need to go beyond the pure and simple 
economic domain, in order to render the full dimensions of Marx’s writing. 
The case of the German term Geld, equivalent to the English money, offers a 
telling example: there is a change of tone depending on whether it is trans- 
lated into French as monnaie (‘money’, ‘currency’, ‘coins’) or argent (‘money’, 
‘cash;, ‘silver’). In the first case, Marx is integrated into the scholarly landscape of 
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monetary debates as an economist - which he most certainly is — while leaving 
out a whole aspect of what is more commonly called argent in French. But Marx 
was writing at a time when economics was not separated from the other fields 
of social science, and he himself theorised this non-separation. This is why the 
term argent, which places him on the same footing as Georg Simmel (Sociologie 
de l'argent) and even Charles Péguy and Emile Zola (LArgent), doubtless makes 
it possible to better account for both the anthropological dimension of his texts 
and the fact that he saw money not as a simple technical notion belonging to 
economic science but rather as a multi-dimensional social phenomenon. 

The awareness of this philosophical heritage developed as the German 
philosophers in question were introduced into the French intellectual land- 
scape. Up till the 1950s, Fichte, Hegel and Feuerbach were practically inaccess- 
ible to a French readership: the few translations that existed had a relatively 
lowkey circulation and they were absent from most philosophy curriculums. 
To take the example of Hegel, he did not really become known until after Alex- 
andre Kojève’s lectures at the Ecole pratique des hautes études (between 1933 
and 1939) and the publication, in 1941, of Jean Hyppolite’s translation of the 
Phenomenology of Spirit. Paradoxically, Lenin’s Conspectus of Hegel’s book ‘The 
Science of Logic’ was published by Gallimard in 1938, at a time when Hegel’s 
works were virtually absent from the publishing market, if not from libraries, 
as the existing translations dated from the mid-nineteenth century. It is thus 
understandable that the first translators of Marx had to grope around for solu- 
tions, since they were faced with texts based on a philosophical language — the 
language of German idealism — of which there was no French equivalent. 

From the 1950s onwards, the evolution of the translation of Marx’s works was 
closely parallel to that of the German philosophers, and each new instalment 
of Marx in French took advantage of the progress made in the translation and 
knowledge of other philosophers. This is notably the case of the first complete 
French translation of the 1844 Manuscripts, by Emile Bottigelli; it was based 
on Jean Hyppolite’s translation of the Phenomenology of Spirit, but also on the 
translation of Feuerbach's texts collected by Louis Althusser in 1960 under the 
title Manifestes philosophiques. Conversely, Emile Bottigelli’s translation was 
commented upon by Louis Althusser and would serve him when he wrote 
the articles that were to make up For Marx in 1965. More generally, this trend 
toward more sophisticated translations and an enrichment of their language 
went hand-in-hand with a reflection on the nature of Marx’s intellectual enter- 
prise, which — it was increasingly clear — could not be reduced to Stalin’s theses 
on the dialectic or to a linear scheme of capitalist development. After the Lib- 
eration in 1944-45, at a time when the French social sciences were questioning 
their method and the specificity of their object, the restitution of philosophical 
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language was thus a means of asserting what Marx’s point of view could be and 
of proposing a non-positivist theoretical path. Up till the present (for instance, 
with the recent translation of the 1844 Manuscripts by Franck Fischbach, or 
the work carried out within the framework of the Grande édition Marx Engels 
[GEME]), this is the path that the translation of Marx into French has taken — 
with the exception of undertakings such as those of Maximilien Rubel or Roger 
Dangeville, which place greater emphasis on the directly ethical or political 
points of Marxian discourse. However, this restitution has not been conflict- 
free, and translators and commentators have repeatedly clashed in debates that 
would have an enduring impact on the French reception of Marx’s work. 


2 The Theoretical and Political Stakes of Marx Translations in France 


In addition to the technical problems posed by the accurate rendition of Marx’s 
philosophical language, there are a number of more directly theoretical de- 
bates, often linked to political issues, in which questions of translation have 
taken on an essential significance. 

The first and most famous example is Louis Althusser’s re-translation of 
an entire passage from the Postface to the second German edition of Capital. 
This re-translation serves as the starting point for his article ‘Contradiction and 
Overdetermination’ (1962, reprinted in For Marx) and is thus placed in the ser- 
vice of the conceptual elaboration of a new notion of contradiction, ridded of 
the muck of idealism. In this text, Althusser critiques the metaphor of ‘over- 
turning’ which is usually used to summarize Marx’s relationship with Hegel, 
that is, re-establishing the empire of the material over the ideal. But this cri- 
tique first of all concerns Joseph Roy’s translation, which Althusser substitutes 
with his own translation of the fourth German edition of Capital. In Joseph 
Roy’s text, we read: ‘In | Hegel, the dialectic] is standing on its head; it suffices to 
put it back on to its feet, to find its entirely reasonable physiognomy’. Althusser, 
on the other hand, translates in a much more literal way: ‘With [Hegel, the dia- 
lectic] is standing on its head. It must be turned right side up again, if you would 
discover the rational kernel within the mystical shell’. 

The overturning is thus only a preliminary to the work of extraction, itself 
being, according to Althusser, only a first approximation of the real treatment 
that Marx gives to the Hegelian dialectic. And ‘in other passages [Marx] puts 
it clearly enough, though Roy has half spirited them away’? In the rest of his 
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article, Althusser elaborates, from a commentary on Lenin, what he thinks he 
has found in Marx, namely a new notion of contradiction that breaks with the 
simplicity with which this concept appears in Hegel and makes it possible to 
acknowledge the overdetermined character of any situation, always marked by 
multiple contradictions taking place within heterogeneous instances (super- 
structures and diverse infrastructures) whose ‘specific effectivity’ must be 
thought through. 

Throughout his rereading of Marx, Althusser was thus driven firstly to re- 
translate the texts he studied. This is also what his disciples would do in their 
expositions collected in Reading Capital, extending this work of retranslation 
to passages from Volumes 11 and 111 of Capital, as well as Theories on Surplus 
Value. In each case, this means going back to the German text to find the con- 
cepts that allow us to go beyond a simplistic and often scientistic reading of 
Marx, but also to criticise any reduction of Marx to one of his predecessors, 
Hegel or Feuerbach first among them. Lucien Séve could therefore rightly credit 
Louis Althusser, despite all of their disagreements, with having introduced into 
French Marxism reading practices that respected the letter of Marx, based on a 
prior work of retranslation. It was also in the wake of the new theoretical ques- 
tions raised by Althusserism that a polemic between Adam Schaff and Lucien 
Sève took place in the journal L'Homme et la sociét, at the very beginning of the 
19705; it concerned the translation of the concept menschliches Wesen (‘human 
essence’ /‘human being’) in Marx’s sixth thesis on Feuerbach, which affirms that 
‘the human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single individual. In its 
reality it is the ensemble of the social relations’. In many respects, this richly 
argued debate makes visible both the theoretical and political stakes of Marx 
translation, in a period when the PCF was exploring new ways to overcome Sta- 
linism’s misadventures. The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
foregrounded the critique of the cult of personality, which led many Marxist 
philosophers to look for the root of this critique in an original Marxist ‘human- 
ism’ that had been perverted by Stalinism. 

Taking his cue from a passage in Séve’s Marxisme et théorie de la personnal- 
ité critical of Roger Garaudy — who had chosen to translate the term Wesen as 
‘being’ rather than ‘essence’ — Adam Schaff found fault with the author for rein- 
troducing a metaphysical perspective into Marxism, where Marx had instead 
simply sought to say that it is the individual who is ‘the ensemble of the social 
relations’. For Schaff, the sixth thesis on Feuerbach contained only the ‘ellipt- 
ical and metaphorical’? formulation of an idea that while certainly brilliant, 
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had become banal: the individual is determined by social relations. For Sève, 
on the contrary, if there is one meaning that the word Wesen cannot have in the 
context of the sixth thesis on Feuerbach, it is to refer to an individual. Insisting 
on the need to translate the term Wesen by ‘essence’ rather than by ‘being’, he 
maintained that the relation of essence to being is not a matter of opposition 
but rather of specification: essence is essential being, as distinct from empir- 
ical being. For Séve, the heart of the question was clear: Schaff, like Garaudy, 
wanted to revise the Marxist conception of man in the direction of a humanist 
primacy of the individual. To say that it is the individual and not the human 
essence is the ensemble of social relations is, Séve insists, a deformation of his- 
torical materialism in two ways: in the direction of a psychologisation of social 
relations and in that of an absolutisation of the individual. For Séve, Shaff was 
ultimately reverting to a pre-Marxist sociologism and humanism because he 
ignored the radically new meaning that the concept of essence takes on in the 
sixth thesis on Feuerbach. Translated into political terms, the question posed 
was how valid it was take up the concept of the individual from liberal thought 
in order to oppose it to Stalinism. 

The argumentative strategies developed by the two authors deserve to be 
examined in detail, as they always combine philological, theoretical and polit- 
ical considerations. Both authors took recourse to arguments from authority, 
albeit in what were certainly different ways. For example, Sève sought to back 
up his reading of the sixth thesis on Feuerbach by citing the Russian trans- 
lation of the term Wesen, as proposed by the researchers at the Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism in Moscow. This itself was a way of posing as a guarantor 
of Communist orthodoxy faced with Adam Schaff’s ‘revisionism’.+ By choos- 
ing to translate Wesen as ‘sushchnost’ rather than ‘sushchestvo’, the Russian 
translators chose to cut through the ambiguity of the German term in the same 
way as Séve had. However, even as he criticised Séve for replacing some of his 
arguments with appeals to authoritative figures, Schaff played the same game, 
including in the final article of the polemic a letter from Auguste Cornu backing 
up his viewpoint.5 

The first act of another inseparably both theoretical and political debate 
came at the end of the 1970s: namely, in the controversy over the translation 
of the term Mehrwert. In issue 197 of La Pensée, Etienne Balibar and Jean- 
Pierre Lefebvre co-authored an article entitled ‘Plus-value ou survaleur?’. Writ- 
ten the context of the preparation of the publication, a few years later, of the 
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Grundrisse and a new translation of Capital Volume 1, this articule aimed to jus- 
tify the choice of the term ‘survaleur’. The article gave rise a few months later 
to a response by Gilbert Badia, entitled ‘Défense et illustration de [la] “plus- 
value”’. 

If the idea of a new translation of the term Mehrwert may have seemed 
surprising at the time, this firstly owed to the fact that there was a French trans- 
lation of Capital Volume 1 which had been revised by Marx himself, which 
rendered the term Mehrwert as ‘plus-value’ As a sign of an era when, within 
PCF ranks, voices were being raised in favour of a relationship to Marx that was 
both freer and more rigorous, Balibar and Lefebvre did not see this as a suffi- 
cient grounds to refute their proposal. They spoke of Marx’s ‘disappointment’? 
at Joseph Roy’s translation, but also the evolution of the norms of translation 
over the course of the twentieth century, demanding a level of precision that 
had not been common in the late nineteenth century. Balibar and Lefebvre 
firsted highlight the unfortunate connotation of the term ‘plus-value’ in French: 
it is above all an accounting concept that designates the difference in price 
between two operations affecting the same object. The link between Mehrwert 
and production is therefore lost with ‘plus-value’ Conversely, there is a gain 
in intelligibility if the semantic inter-relation between Mehrwert, Mehrarbeit 
and Mehrprodukt is foregrounded. Balibar and Lefebvre thus proposed a solu- 
tion which consisted in harmonising the series by translating these terms as 
survaleur, surtravail and surproduit respectively. In a context marked by the 
rejection of a purely economistic reading of Marx, the retranslation of the term 
Mehrwert thus served to point out that this is not simply an immediately meas- 
urable notion, drawn from the domain of accounting, but rather a complex 
concept useful for thinking about the specificity of capitalism and its dynamics. 

For Gilbert Badia, on the other hand, translating Mehrwert as survaleur is 
to confuse surplus with excess. For Badia, the term survaleur does not indicate 
‘more’, but ‘too much’, which would not accurately render the concept elabor- 
ated by Marx. For Badia, something that is ‘overvalued’ is something that has 
less real value than it is attributed” — and this is far from corresponding to the 
idea of an increment of value provided to the capitalist by unpaid labour. More 
recently, this argument has been further developed by Paul Boccara in issue 
658-659 of the journal Economie et Politique: for Boccara, Mehr- is not Uber- 
and the difference between the two prefixes is far from secondary. Boccara — 
who, like Badia, defends the choice of the translation plus-value — considers 
that the term survaleur introduces a harmful confusion with overproduction 
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(Uberproduktion) and overaccumulation (Uberakkumulation), both of which 
designate an excess and not a simple surplus. However, the appendix ‘Sur la 
traduction du mot Mehrwert’ (‘On the Translation of the Word Surplus-Value’) 
in the volume published by GEME with chapter vi of Capital Volume 1 fore- 
grounds the idea that there are a number of terms in French beginning with 
the prefix ‘sur-’ that indicate surplus without indicating excess. Such is the case 
of surcroît (‘extra’, ‘additional’) but also of the term surplus.® 


3 A Still-Open Question 


The French translation of Marx has never been simply the stakes of philology, 
and nor will it ever be. Even during his own lifetime, it took the form of an insep- 
arably both theoretical and political question. It is unsurprising, therefore, that 
it has given rise to bold innovations as well as intense polemics. In the twentieth 
century, its evolution followed that of the norms of philosophical translation 
and the internal debates of the workers’ movement. At the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, through the intermediary of the GEME in particular, it also 
seems to be gradually finding its place in the academic field. If we are now 
beginning to know ‘How not to Translate Marx’, to use the title of an article 
by Engels published in 1885 in the journal The Commonweal, how we should 
translate him remains an open question. 


8 Boccara 2009. 
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CHAPTER 9 


PCF Publishing Houses and Marx in France, 
1920-60: From Politics to Scholarship? 


Marie-Cécile Bouju 


The leadership of the French Communist Party (PCF) long hesitated over the 
Party’s role in the domain of propaganda. Was it a populariser of political 
thought, with a view to mobilising the masses, or an educator using science 
for the sake of human progress? It especially dithered over the place that the 
publication of Marx’s works should occupy in its activity. It was, without ques- 
tion, necessary to disseminate the doctrine. But the PCF, which wanted to be a 
‘party of a new type’, with different forms of militancy, ruled out any ‘intellec- 
tualist’ approach to politics. Marx, the canonical author, was first and foremost 
to be used in political combat. As a political issue, the publication of his works 
by the Communists did not escape Soviet controls and injunctions, and was, 
at first, dependent on a poorly stabilised translation and publishing apparatus. 
It was only gradually, under the influence of certain Communist leaders and 
intellectuals, that the PCF came to offer readers an extensive, reliable and less 
immediately political edition of Marx’s oeuvre. 


1 Early Publishers: Between Politics and Academia 


The militant publishers who issued writings by Marx at the end of the nine- 
teenth and start of the twentieth centuries wanted to disseminate texts for nar- 
rowly political purposes, and sometimes had no hestitation in vulgarising his 
thought. The most famous of these was undoubtedly Maurice Lachâtre (1814— 
1900), the first French publisher of Capital. The more ‘classic’ publishers who 
took an interest in Marxism belonged to the world of medical, legal and eco- 
nomic publishing, such as Schleicher, Giard & Briére and Guillaumin. If Marx 
appeared in their catalogues, he did so as an author proposing an analysis of the 
contemporary society and economy through their ongoing change. He was rel- 
atively well known to economists during his lifetime, and his work entered the 
French university through the law faculties and the political-economy courses 
taught there.! 
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But one of the main obstacles to access to Marx’s work in France was a 
linguistic one. At the end of the nineteenth century, translations represen- 
ted only about 5 percent of publishers’ output, and even that largely meant 
novels. Translators’ work did not enjoy recognition and the level of quality 
demanded of translations was very low.” In Marie case, militant publish- 
ers often relied on those close to him, whether politically (Gabriel Deville) 
and/or in terms of family ties (Laura and Paul Lafargue). In the interwar years, 
the academic and militant registers still coexisted, with publishers such as 
Alfred Costes (who took over the Schleicher collection in 1910 and under- 
took the publication of Marx’s complete works in 1927 and 1947), Frédéric 
Rieder (who took over the Édouard Cornely bookshop in 1913) or Marcel Rivière 
(who created his own publishing house in 1906). But then new and rather 
particular actor appeared: the publishing houses of the French Communist 
Party. 


11 The Communist Publishing Apparatus and Marx 

In December 1920, upon the conclusion of the Tours Congress, the young 
French Section of the Communist International (sF1C), the future French Com- 
munist Party, inherited one of the editorial structures of the SF10, the Librairie 
de l'Humanité. Responsibility for it was entrusted to Boris Souvarine, who had 
supported membership of the Communist International, along with Amédée 
Dunois. 

The Librairie de l'Humanité was not a ‘publishing house’ in the strict sense 
of the word: it was a department of a political party, which published and dis- 
tributed books, brochures and magazines, but also sold various objects aimed 
at militants, such as busts and pins. For a few years, it was also a library. The 
Librairie de l'Humanité (1913-25) and its successors — the Bureau d'édition, 
de diffusion et de publicité (BEDP, then BE) in 1925, and the Editions sociales 
internationales (ES1) in 1927 — contributed to the transformation of the sFIc 
into a PCF based on the Bolshevik model of the Russian Communist Party. The 
political literature of the day had two main functions: to disseminate Marxist- 
Leninist thought, and then Stalinism, in France, and to disseminate the PCF’s 
chosen themes of agitprop. The Communist publishers thus came to centralise 
publishing operations: in principle under the control of the Central Commit- 
tee, but in reality at the behest of the PCF leadership and the Comintern’s 
own publishing department. The catalogue of PCF publications grew consid- 
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erably during this period, even if, in terms of print runs, there is no indication 
of spectacular growth. Qualitatively, the new catalogue gave pride of place to 
translations from Russian. 

With 18 titles in 37 editions published between 1920 and 1939, the PCF 
offered the French readership a substantial list of Karl Marx’s works. It pub- 
lished an average of two titles per year, but at an uneven pace: half of these 
titles were published between 1935 and 1939. The most reprinted texts were 
Communist Manifesto (eight editions), Wage-Labour and Capital and Wages, 
Price and Profits (four each), The Civil War in France and the Inaugural Address 
(three each). Of these eighteen titles, ten had apparently not been published 
in pamphlet or book form before 1920. The others were already present in the 
Schleicher and especially Giard & Brière catalogues. The Pcr’s editorial contri- 
bution was thus far from negligible. But unlike the catalogues of Costes or the 
Revue philosophique, it did not leave a mark on the memory, including milit- 
ants’ memories. 

The editorial work done by the PCF was of limited quality. Indeed, its edi- 
tions drew above all on the available ‘stock’ of French translations of Marx, 
dating from before World War 1, and which came (when the translator was 
indicated) from Laura Lafargue or Charles Longuet. The only new translator 
publicly referenced was Marcel Ollivier — real name Aron Godelberg — to whom 
ESI entrusted the translation of The Eighteenth Brumaire. But why so few new 
translations? Like all contemporary publishers, the PCF’s leaders attached little 
importance or care to translations and do not seek out experienced translators. 
It was then commonplace for the translators’ names not to be mentioned on 
books’ title pages. 


1.2 Publishing Under Soviet Influence 

Yet, translations were politically important to the Comintern. Translators were 
‘engineers’ essential to the organisation’s agit-prop, and it was through them 
that the international revolution could be made known. But it seems that the 
Comintern had the greatest difficulty in finding competent men and women, 
especially from the late 1920s onwards. Translators could occupy three func- 
tions in the international organisation: translator, editor and consultant, the 
work of the first being controlled by the second, and the second by the third. 
This editorial chain had two objectives: to achieve a readable and politic- 
ally reliable translation, though in archival sources the ambiguous meaning of 
‘good translation’ is never resolved (politically good translation and linguistic- 
ally good translation are often confused). But this scientific-ideological control 
led to a bottleneck in working through texts, and thus to tensions between 
Moscow and Paris. 
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In addition, from 1927 onwards, the PCF leadership was under strong pres- 
sure to publish Lenin’s works first and foremost, a project which was at the 
origin of the Est, For the edition of Marx, it had to submit to Soviet supervi- 
sion, which did not make its task any easier. In fact, the Soviets had founded the 
Marx-Engels Institute (MEI) in 1921, under the direction of David Ryazanov. All 
works by Marx published in the USSR and by sections of the Communist Inter- 
national had to be authorised by the MEI. Its main task was the German edition 
of the first complete works of Marx and Engels (Marx-Engels-Gesamtausgabe, 
or MEGA), launched in 1924. In November 1929, the Comintern expressed its 
desire to see an ‘international edition’ of these works and ‘to publish selected 
pieces by Marx and Engels’. A timetable was even set: these editions were to 
be produced within two years, by the Publishing Service of the International 
and the national sections. Since the MEI had access to the original texts and 
was the actor best able to guarantee good translations, the national sections 
were totally dependent on it to have access to the reference texts. But this 
supervision slowed down the French edition of the works, especially as the 
MEI (which became the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, MELI, in 1931) was going 
through a series of crises: its management was affected by the first Stalinist 
purges (Ryazanov was sent to a labour camp in 1930); and the Nazis’ arrival in 
power in 1933 dismantled a large part of the Institute's intellectual and schol- 
arly network. 

Lastly, this relative lack of interest in publishing Marx’s works can also be 
explained by the attitude of the French cadres responsible for it, who showed 
little ambition. Doctrinal works were not considered central to everyday party- 
political activity. For sure, the orders from Moscow were answered, but the 
PCF leadership was mainly interested in pamphlets that disseminated polit- 
ical speeches in large numbers, republished important articles and popularised 
doctrine. It was fond of such ‘digests’, an editorial object halfway between a text- 
book and a political popularisation. 


13 A Desire to Return to the Texts 

This highly pragmatic and anti-intellectual posture among PCF leaders contras- 
ted with the publishing personnel’s own; they all took their role as publishers 
seriously and wanted to offer the public a coherent catalogue. This ambition 
was only fuelled by the competition from publishers such as Costes and Rieder, 
whose literary director, Jacques Robertfrance, welcomed with open arms the 
Philosophies group (Politzer, Lefebvre, Guterman, and such like), who threw 
themselves into an innovative work of new Marx translations. In other circles 
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close to the PCF, this desire to return to the text was also strongly felt. As Isabelle 
Gouarné has shown in her study of philo-Soviet milieux during the interwar 
period, intellectuals in the New Russia Circle (which in 1934 became the Soci- 
ety for the Study of Soviet Culture, and in 1936 the Association for the Study of 
Soviet Culture) made the reading of Marx a philosophical and political imper- 
ative, and a means of responding to the crisis of reason which would allow for 
the construction of a modern rationalism. Much like the Philosophies group, 
the New Russia Circle helped to construct a new approach to Marx, which left 
the fold of political economy in favour of philosophy. 


1.4 The Contradictions of the Fiftieth Anniversary 

In 1933, the Comintern decided to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Marx’s 
death. It therefore planned the publication of texts from the Marx-Engels- 
Lenin Institute. Jacques Duclos declared at the Central Committee of February 
1933: ‘Without doubt, our party has something of a shortfall in familiarity with 
Marxism’. This was followed by a ‘jump’ in editorial output in France; in 1933 the 
BE and the ESI published six texts, as compared to three the previous year. Party 
publishing was visibly trying to make up for earlier slowness. The Inaugural 
Address, published in 1921, was reprinted in 1933; the translation of the Critique 
of the Gotha Programme produced in 1922 by Amédée Dunois was foresaken for 
a second edition in 1933; the Genesis of Capital was reprinted in 1934, ten years 
after its first edition. 

But MELI also made sure that these translations conformed to its expecta- 
tions. The Civil War in France, translated by Dunois in 1924, was republished in 
another (anonymous) translation in 1933, but the MELI ultimately requested 
that it be pulped, since it had just prepared a new edition. But it was above 
all the edition of Capital that provoked the Moscow-based institute’s ire. On 
4 June 1933, it wrote to M.E. Krebs, the Comintern’s director of publications: 
‘The Publications Bureau is indeed issuing Capital without our authorisation. 
We have no objection to the La Chatre edition which was revised by Marx being 
used for this purpose, but it seems desirable to us to review the French text, 
cross-checked with the original German in order to correct certain misprints 
and inaccuracies’. Indeed, the Institute asked for the Publications Bureau to 
suspend the project and remind the French that ‘anything that concerns Marx- 
Engels-Lenin can only be published with the authorisation of the Institute and 
after its verification’. The French Communists abandoned the project to pub- 
lish this edition of Capital; Costes was thus left as the only publisher able to 
supply this book in Paris. 
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1.5 The Rise of the Popular Front 
During the Popular Front, these various obstacles were partly cast aside. Two 
publications especially symbolise this passing from one era to another. 

Léon Moussinac, head of the French Communists’ publishing apparatus, 
and René Hilsum, like him a PCF militant, were also recruited for their pro- 
fessional skills and their ability to mobilise the intellectual world. For these 
two men, the fact that the PCF did not offer its own edition of Capital to the 
public bordered on the absurd. They fought, successfully, for the party to take 
over the rights to the Lachatre edition of 1872; this was, admittedly, limited to 
Volume 1, but the translation by Joseph Roy had after all been checked by Marx 
himself. Volume 1 was finally published starting in 1938 (it came in three instal- 
ments, the third of which appeared in 1939) by the PCF Publications Bureau. At 
the same time, the lectures given by the intellectuals of the New Russia Circle 
were published in A la lumiére du marxisme (1937). This emblematic publica- 
tion embodied the recognition of Marx as a philosopher and the (precarious) 
legitimisation of Communist intellectuals within PCF ranks. 

These two publications were not only symbolic, however. In the second half 
of the 1930s, Marx’s books probably sold much better. The information we have 
allows us to say that the print runs of the PCF editions were close to those of 
the commercial edition: 6,000 copies on average between 1921 and 1934, and 
17,000 between 1935 and 1939. 


1.6 Collections and Small-Format Publications 

However, the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute remained reticent. The translation 
circuit still required that the party publishers go via Moscow. Moreover, the 
anti-intellectualism of the PCF leadership remained a brake on any policy of 
systematic translation of Marx’s works. 

The leadership’s attachment to the most popular forms of political literat- 
ure, as embodied by the pamphlet, remained strong. This explains why Marx’s 
works were mainly published in an emblematic collection, ‘Les Eléments du 
communisme’. During the interwar period, 31 of the 37 editions were published 
in collections: ‘Grands textes du marxisme’ (1 edition), ‘Pages socialistes’ (2), 
‘Bibliothèque marxiste’ (5) and above all ‘Les Éléments du communisme’ (23). 
The collection, a publishing practice born in the nineteenth century, has both 
educational and commercial aims: it is a means of effectively directing the cus- 
tomer towards a type of text/product that corresponds to his or her intellectual, 
cultural or commercial expectations. The labour movement has thus widely 
used the form of the collection to guide militants in their purchases. 

The ‘Eléments du communisme’ collection, created in 1928, was devoted to 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and offered at affordable prices (3 francs max- 
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imum, €1.84 per volume in today’s money). However, the print run remained 
average (5,000 copies). In 1933, the PCF presented the collection in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘To get a good grasp of the fundamental ideas of Marxism, read the 
works in the “Eléments du communisme” collection. Nicely printed and mod- 
erately priced, the short pamphlets which make up this collection will provide 
you with the best pages of the masters of scientific socialism. In 1937, the 
description changed: ‘The purpose of the “Eléments du communisme” collec- 
tion is to popularise the teachings of Scientific Communism as formulated by 
its founders Marx and Engels ...’ So, from the one statement to the next, from 
1933 to 1937, there was a shift that made Marx and Engels the authors of a polit- 
ical and scientific oeuvre, and no longer just barely distinguished elements of a 
wider corpus. But between these two dates, the popular form remained a selling 
point of paramount importance. 


2 Editions sociales’ Postwar Hegemony 


From the Liberation to the beginning of the 1950s, 70 percent of editions and 
reprints of Marx’s works came from the PCF publishing house responsible for 
ideological questions, the Editions sociales. But despite its established domin- 
ant position in terms of sheer quantity, publishing Marx’s works remained a 
thorny issue for the Communists. 

Between 1944 and 1960, the PCF publishing house published 39 titles with 
works by Marx: an average of two and a half titles per year. Another difference 
with bibliometric findings regarding the interwar period is that the publica- 
tion rate was extremely regular. The explanation is simple: from 1944 onwards, 
there was only one publishing house that published Marx’s works on behalf of 
the PCF, Editions sociales, founded in autumn 1944. It was run by a former pub- 
lishing technician, Joseph Ducroux, until 1955, then by Guy Besse from 1955 to 
1969. 

At first, this new structure republished earlier texts, based on old transla- 
tions: for example, its catalogue incorporated Roy’s translation of Volume 1 of 
Capital, by definition a legitimate translation, seeing as it was ‘entirely revised’ 
by Marx. In 1947, Georges Cogniot — an agrégé in philosophy, MP, member of 
the PCF since 1924 and member of its Central Committee — launched the Edi- 
tions sociales into a new adventure: publishing the complete works of Marx 
and Engels in an original and rigorous translation. To this end, in the late 1940s 
he gathered together a small group of translators: Emile Bottigelli (an agrégé 
in German at the ENS in Saint-Cloud), Pierre Angrand (an agrégé in history), 
Erna Cogniot (his wife), Paul Meier, Renée Cartelle, and Catherine Cohen-Solal. 
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This group was replenished ten years later with the arrival of Maurice Husson 
(an agrégé in German), Henri Auger (a qualified German teacher), Lucienne 
Netter and Gilbert Badia (an agrégé in literature and experienced German- 
ist). 

The creation of this group marked a break with the past. On the one hand, 
at Cogniot’s initiative, these politically significant texts were now treated in 
a scholarly manner, in accordance with new academic practices, particularly 
with regard to translation. On the other hand, the works published under the 
brand name of Editions sociales were now books in their own right, and no 
longer pamphlets intended primarily for the political education of Communist 
militants. But this was a long-term undertaking. In the 1940s and 1950s, readers 
of Marx still had to make do with old translations or original-language editions. 
Thus, the complete works of Marx (1927-47) by Costes, translated by Molitor, 
were still widely used by all ‘Marxists’ into the 1960s. 

Although still-present in law-school courses and cited in debates, Marx’s 
works had little weight in French commercial publishing. There were few pub- 
lishers specialising in philosophy, and few of them were interested in Marx: the 
PUF (which publishes the works of Henri Lefebvre, Auguste Cornu and Pierre 
Bigo), Vrin and, more occasionally, Le Seuil, Minuit and Albin-Michel. The uni- 
versity publishing world was itself not so innovative, for a simple reason: the 
university syllabus, particularly that for agrégation exams, remained the back- 
bone of their editorial strategies. Marx was an author to whom a part of the 
intellectual world referred, without reading him. 


3 Marxism: A Competitive Publishing Market 


The end of the 1950s saw an important shift. Marx became a major intellec- 
tual reference (both politically and for scholarship). After 1958, a year in which 
no texts by Marx were published, the publication of his texts resumed at an 
average rate of three titles per year. Publications of studies on Marx (a field 
in which Editions sociales were near-absent) multiplied from 1959 onwards. In 
the Editions sociales catalogue, the texts of Marx and Engels published from 
1952 onwards had frequent reprints. Out of 63 titles written by Marx or Engels, 
13 were reprinted at least once. The second print run was two or three times 
larger than the initial one. For example, the Communist Manifesto was printed 
in 6,000 copies in 1956, 8,400 in 1961, 10,000 in 1962, 12,000 in 1963, 10,000 in 
1965, 15,000 in 1966 and 1967. 

This growth is explained by the emergence of a new readership. The world 
of education (high school students, students and teachers) was going through 
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a real boom. In addition to this demographic shock, there was the force of the 
political experiences common to the younger generations (the crises of 1956, 
the Algerian war, Maoist China, Third Worldism, and feminism). Marx gradu- 
ally left the world of law faculties (25 percent of the student body) for literature 
departments (30 percent). If the teaching of philosophy was dominated by the 
history of philosophy, the rise of the human sciences brought new authors into 
the bibliographies, especially meaning Freud and Marx. At the end of the 1960s, 
these two authors appeared in publishers’ catalogues for high school philo- 
sophy classes, in the humanities. This new ‘introduction’ of Marxism into the 
intellectual field, after that of the Belle Epoque and the 1920s, was distinguished 
by the place that Marx now occupied in the academic world, and no longer only 
in politics. 

Louis Althusser’s approach symbolised this decisive shift. His research 
enabled this work to move from the status of a political reference to an intel- 
lectual one. His seminar on the ‘young Marx’ in 1961-2 and on Capital in 1964-5 
led him to several publication projects starting in autumn 1963: a collection of 
articles (For Marx) and the texts from his seminar on Capital (Reading Cap- 
ital), which appeared in 1965. The Communist Althusser chose Maspero as the 
publisher. He informed Besse, director of Editions sociales since 1955, of his 
intentions, and on 2 June 1965 he wrote to Henri Krasucki, a member of the 
PCF Politburo, to inform him of his project and to explain it to him. Althusser 
told him that he was going with Maspero in order to respond to the demands 
of an increasingly wide audience interested in Marxism and to ensure that this 
thought would have ‘a very wide dissemination in academic, scientific, artistic 
and other circles’. Moreover, Maspero ‘already has a public and a large audience 
in the academic and student world’. Meaning, that to his eyes the same could 
not be said of Editions sociales. On 15 June, the PCF Secretariat was officially 
informed of comrade Althusser's initiative, but did not show any great deal 
of emotion or concern. However, the cadres in charge of the Editions sociales 
were disturbed by this reversal in the French publishing world, which seemed 
to want to capture their own ‘commercial niche’. The threat was real. In 1956, 
Maximilien Rubel sent Dionys Mascolo, a reader at Gallimard, a project to pub- 
lish the complete works of Marx. 

As Rubel embarked on his project to retranslate Marx, the PCF had no mono- 
poly position. It had laid claim to Marx but so, too, other authors (Lenin, Stalin, 
Thorez, and so on); since the Popular Front it had revived its relationship with 
the socialist authors of the nineteenth century and gave an important place 
to popular forms of political expression. PCF leaders could have settled for this 
situation, had it not been for Communist intellectuals’ demand for quality edit- 
orial work, from the 1930s onwards, and had Marx not been taken over by the 
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intellectual field, particularly in the 1960s. But this slow conversion to a ‘mod- 
ern’ editorial treatment of Marx was not without its tensions: the sale of Marxist 
books, from 1956 onward, was both a public valorisation of the work of Com- 
munist intellectuals and of party publishing, and at the same time a political 
instrumentalisation of their work. 


CHAPTER 10 


Marx’s Works in the ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’: A 
Paradoxical Legitimation 


Aude Le Moullec-Rieu 


Unlike Russian, German, English or Italian speaking countries, the Franco- 
phone countries do not have a reference edition of Marx and Engels’s writings. 
Although unfinished, it is the Œuvres de Marx in the ‘Bibliothéque de la Pléiade’ 
that offers the richest French-language corpus of Marx’s writings to be pub- 
lished according to homogeneous rules of translation and edition. This version 
has one undeniable advantage over its competitors: it is still available, as it is 
backed by a major publisher, Gallimard, and it has recently been reissued in 
paperback format. However, this edition, put together by Maximilien Rubel and 
published from 1963 to 1994, is not considered as a reference edition in French, 
in the manner of the Marx-Engels-Werke (MEW) in German, published from 
1956 to 1968 by Dietz Verlag (East Berlin), or the Marx & Engels Collected Works 
in English, produced on the same model as the MEW. 

The Rubel edition is an original editorial object, which sheds essential light 
on the dissemination and reception of Marx and Engels’s writings in France 
since the 1960s. It combines the militant objective of a scientific editor, Max- 
imilien Rubel — a devotee of Marx’s teaching and yet an anti-Marxist, who 
sought to get Marx out of the ideological sidetracks to which, as he saw it, the 
Communists had confined him — with the principally commercial objectives of 
Gallimard as a publisher. The discourse surrounding its publication, amplified 
by its inclusion in a collection with a strong power of legitimation, allow for a 
better understanding of the criteria of a reference edition and translation, as 
applied to writings whose publication constantly touches on political issues. 


1 The Genesis of an Editorial Project 


The edition of Marx’s writings in the ‘Bibliothéque de la Pléiade’ is strongly 
marked by the imprint of its master builder. Maximilian Rubel was born in 1905 
in Czernowitz, in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. His mother tongue was Ger- 
man, but his parents also spoke Yiddish. In 1919, his native region became part 
of Romania and he was forced to continue his studies in Romanian. He dis- 
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covered French in high school and had the opportunity to learn English, which 
he mastered, although he still had some discomfort writing in it. According to 
his own admission, Latin and Greek were missing from his culture. 

Rubel emigrated to Paris in 1931. During his formative years, his taste for 
philosophy grew stronger. Spinoza, Nietzsche and Kierkegaard became his 
favoured authors. Initially attracted by the study of Karl Kraus’s aphorisms, he 
only discovered Marx during World War 11. He read Marx in the first scholarly 
edition of his writings, the MEGA, undertaken in the USSR in the 1920s by David 
Ryazanov (1870-1938), of whom he was a great admirer. He went to the CNRS 
as a research associate in 1948, defended his thesis — an intellectual biography 
of Marx — at the Sorbonne in 1954, and presented a bibliography of Marx’s 
works as a complementary thesis. In it he asserted his central idea, which he 
would develop in his subsequent writings: Marx had inherited his ethics from 
the utopian socialists, before then grounding it in a sociological theory. This 
work explicitly prepared the production of a French-language edition of Marx’s 
works, which would not be in hock to ‘Marxism’, or undertaken by a party or 
a state for ideological reasons. To Rubel’s eyes, a complete edition of Marx’s 
works was the only way to denounce the ‘greatest mystification of this century’: 
Marxism. This fight was also a chance to put across his taste for controversy, in 
which he saw the means to widen the audience for his ideas. Indeed, his art- 
icle ‘Karl Marx auteur maudit en URSS? (‘Karl Marx, An Author Damned In 
the uUssR?’) had international repercussions. But it was above all the subject of 
an sharp debate with the communists, in particular Emile Bottigelli, himself a 
translator of Marx for the Editions sociales, who replied to him in La Nouvelle 
Critique. 

Rubel was attached to the Institute of Applied Economic Sciences (ISEA), 
directed by François Perroux. This latter’s benevolence towards Rubel’s work 
was real: from 1959 onwards, a series of Cahiers de l'ISEA was devoted to the 
work that Rubel had done or otherwise inspired on Marx: these were the Etudes 
de marxologie, which Rubel gladly sent to his international correspondents. 
Rubel defined the neologism ‘Marxology, modelled on Ryazanov’s Marksov- 
edenie and proposed in 1946 asa translation of Marxforschung, as the ‘scientific, 
historical-critical study of the work of Marx and Engels’! 

After the war, Rubel mixed among the Communist Left in France, which laid 
claim to the ideas of the Italian Marxist Amadeo Bordiga (1889-1970). Hostile to 
the party form, Rubel was won to council communism, which promoted organ- 
isation in workers’ councils and opposed Leninist conceptions of the party. 


1 Ragona 2003. 
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From 1963 to 1968, he led a group around the Cahiers de discussion pour le social- 
isme des conseils. The relative isolation he suffered on the French intellectual 
scene did not prevent him from maintaining a correspondence with theorists 
of council communism around the world, such as the Dutchman Anton Pan- 
nekoek (1873-1960) and the American Paul Mattick (1904—1981).” 

Rubel took the initiative of making a proposal to Gallimard, for an edition 
of Marx’s texts to be published in the ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’. In June 1955, 
Rubel gave Dionys Mascolo (1916-97) — a reader at Gallimard, but also author 
of a critical book on Le Communisme, and a PCF expellee — a first plan for an 
edition of Marx in this collection. Not only did Mascolo not follow up on the 
proposal, but Rubel learned in 1957 that Gallimard had tasked Lucien Gold- 
mann (1913-70) with a Pléiade edition of Marx. Rubel was concerned that Gold- 
mann, who had never been a member of the PCF, instead identified with the 
Hungarian philosopher Gyérgy Lukacs, who attributed to Marx the idea of a 
mediating party, the embodiment of the historical totality. A dispute soon arose 
between the two men in Les Temps modernes, after Goldmann sharply criticised 
Rubel’s thesis, published by Marcel Rivière in 1957. 

However, Goldmann's project, of which nothing is known, came to nothing, 
and Rubel made a new proposal in 1960 to Brice Parain (1897-1971), a mem- 
ber of the reading committee who had already taken the opportunity to tell 
Rubel of his admiration for his great erudition. Michel Gallimard then asked 
Rubel for a plan for an edition of the three volumes of Capital, and Robert 
Gallimard (1925-2013) - who succeeded his cousin Michel as head of the collec- 
tion after the latter's death — decided to entrust Rubel with the Pléiade edition 
of Marx. Several indicators would suggest Brice Parain had a decisive role in 
this choice, although this role cannot be clearly established. Subsequent events 
show that Robert Gallimard was hardly averse to consulting Parain, still an 
influential member of Gallimard’s reading committee despite his retirement 
in 1961; this may well confirm his pre-eminent role in the choice in favour of 
Rubel. 

Although Michel Gallimard’s views are not directly known, what can be 
supposed is the publisher had some reticence about publishing Marx in the 
‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ before 1960. Marx was, certainly, not absent from 
its catalogue: since 1934 it had offered Morceaux choisis de Karl Marx, with an 
introduction by Henri Lefebvre and Norbert Guterman. Intellectuals such as 
Albert Camus and Althusser had their first contact with Marx through these 
selected texts, which were republished in 1950. 


2 Bourrinet 1987. 
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Rubel’s doggedness in not offering his project to another publisher shows 
how much importance he attached to publishing Ais Marx in this already pres- 
tigious collection. The collection founded by Jacques Schiffrin, where non- 
literary works have always had their place, was first born of the desire to gather 
a large number of writings by one author in a single volume. The shift towards 
academic-quality critical editions only became systematic in the 1960s.3 


2 The Principles of Rubel’s Edition 


How did Rubel prepare this edition? The example of the first two volumes, Eco- 
nomie 1 and 11, allows us to understand Rubel’s editing choices and what was 
at stake therein. They contain the three volumes of Capital, as well as other 
emblematic texts, such as the Communist Manifesto, the 1844 Manuscripts and 
the Grundrisse. Rubel opted for an edition that did not respect the chrono- 
logy of Marx’s writings. His plan was organised around two decisions. The first 
was the thematic tripartition, between economic, philosophical and political 
writings. One of the ambitions of Rubel’s editorial endeavour was to render 
Marx’s work, particularly his great project on Economy — which gives its name 
to the first two Pléiade volumes — in its incompleteness, that is to say, only to 
offer Capital as framed by its preparatory materials. Correspondence with Gal- 
limard shows that Rubel first conceived these first two volumes long before 
he set out the subsequent volumes, perhaps on the grounds that the publisher 
was more likely to be persuaded of the merits of an edition of Capital. This 
explains the difficulties Rubel later faced, especially when he had to come to 
terms with the absence from Politique 1 of the Communist Manifesto, which had 
already been published in Economie 1, because Marx had said that the Mani- 
festo was a good introduction to reading Capital. The second editorial principle 
was the separation between writings published during the author’s lifetime 
and posthumous texts, although Rubel did allow himself some exceptions. His 
insistence on setting apart Marx’s posthumously published writings must be 
understood in the light of his categorical rejection of the entire Marxist tradi- 
tion. 

In the format imposed on him, Rubel could only propose a selection of writ- 
ings. He thus had to decide which texts should feature in the ‘Bibliothèque de 
la Pléiade’ volumes. In his work of selection, Rubel openly excluded the contri- 
butions of Engels — both in his own writings and in his role as Marx’s editor — 
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whom he considered to be the founder of Marxism. This also politically motiv- 
ated challenge to the dogma of the unity of Marx and Engels continued a tra- 
dition in Western Marxism that was started by Georg Lukacs and Karl Korsch, 
and which developed in the 1970s in the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
under the name neue Marx-Lektiire.4 

As Marx’s major work — and the one at the heart of Economie — Capital 
posed many problems of edition and translation. There are several different 
established texts for Volume I, with two editions and a French translation dur- 
ing Marx’s lifetime, followed by two further editions prepared by Engels. Rubel 
chose to use Roy’s translation, which has the legitimacy of having been revised 
by the author. Although Marx made some additions of great theoretical interest 
(which Engels nevertheless neglected for his German editions), the Roy trans- 
lation is nonetheless questionable.> Rubel himself agreed on this score, when 
he compared the translation with the original text, and was careful to point this 
out in the notes and with the variations included. He remained greatly respect- 
ful of Roy’s translation, even if he did allow himself a little retouching of the 
text, which was not systematic in character. This makes all the more surprising 
the changes that he did make — the reversal of the order of the last two chapters 
and the removal of certain passages from the appendix, out of ‘concern for clar- 
ity’ as he put it. The other two volumes present a quite different case, since they 
were edited by Engels. Rubel claims greater fidelity to Marx’s project and pro- 
poses a restructuring of the sections and chapters proposed by Engels. Rubel 
especially relies on the manuscripts discarded by Engels, which Rubel consul- 
ted during multiple spells at the International Institute of Social History (11sG) 
in Amsterdam. 

As for the other writings in Economie 1 and 11, Rubel was always more 
inclined to rely on the texts prepared for Ryazanov’s MEGA, even if he kept a 
critical distance from it; as an alternative, he willingly drew on the Marx-Engels- 
Werke. Rubel always preferred editions, even Soviet ones, that could boast of 
having been able to consult the original texts. He himself does not neglect to 
indicate when he was able to consult the manuscripts at the 11sG in Amster- 
dam; such was the case of the Grundrisse, which the Pléiade edition did not 
publish in their entirety. 

Rubel attached great importance to the abundant and meticulously updated 
critical apparatus that he provided, believing this to be the foundation for the 
originality and scientific character of his edition. Francois Perroux opened the 
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first volume with a preface celebrating social dialogue. It seems that the initiat- 
ive to ask the influential economist for this preface was Rubel’s own, although 
he was not satisfied with it — to the point that he considered deleting it, given 
the opportunity to produce a second edition. The very exacting notes illustrate 
the interest, already present in Rubel’s bibliography, in the details of the ori- 
ginal editions and the existing French translations. While Rubel uses the notes 
in the traditional way — to aid in the understanding of the text or to inform 
on variants of translation and among editions — they are also an opportunity 
for him to assert his own ideas, basing himself on the text. The introduction 
to the second volume is thus a real exposition of Rubel’s theses concerning 
the incompleteness of Marx’s work on Economy, of which Capital was only 
one part, against the idea — as sustained since Henryk Grossman in 1929 — of 
a ‘change in the plan’ for a study of Economy, which would thus make Cap- 
ital itself a finished work. Rubel also asserts that Marx’s planned book on the 
state would have theorised its disappearance. This was a thesis that he would 
develop further in his 1983 collection of articles Marx, théoricien de l'anarch- 
isme (Marx, Theorist of Anarchism’). 

The Œuvres of Marx were issued by a publisher whose interests were primar- 
ily commercial. If the logics of the main protagonists were not in outright 
contradiction, Rubel’s critical and militant project did not correspond to Galli- 
mard’s own strategy. Robert Gallimard, who was in charge of the ‘Bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade’, was Rubel’s main contact within the publisher. As far as the first 
two books were concerned, his respect for Rubel’s editorial decisions was total, 
even if he did venture suggestions to ensure the volumes commercial success. 
Rubel’s financial demands, which were present from the beginning, gradually 
took precedence over the rest, and became more pronounced when he was 
pensioned off from the CNRS in 1970. Discussions for the preparation of the 
subsequent volumes began in 1965; Rubel wanted Gallimard to provide him 
with qualified translators so that he could devote himself to the critical appar- 
atus. 


3 Rubel’s Collaborators 


Rubel drew on other collaborators mainly for the translations. Louis Evrard 
(1926-95) was literary director of Éditions du Rocher in Monaco until 1966, 
when he became a regular contributor to Gallimard; Pierre Nora hired him on 
account of his erudition and his qualities as a translator. In 1977, Louis and 
his wife Nicole, who still lived in Peymeinade, near Nice, came to work with 
Nora in Paris for financial reasons. Here, Louis Evrard played an essential role 
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in the creation of the ‘Bibliothèque des sciences sociales’ collection and the 
journal Le Débat, while Nicole Evrard was Nora’s secretary. For the first volume 
of Marx’s Œuvres, Louis Evrard produced the translations from English into 
French and reread all the other translations, a task he also fulfilled for the fol- 
lowing two volumes. Rubel generally submitted his texts to Louis Evrard for 
rereading; they enjoyed a great intellectual bond. The highly respected collab- 
orator Louis Evrard contributed to the later volumes at a greater remove. Yet, 
he played an important role as an intermediary with Robert Gallimard during 
the difficult preparation of the third volume, Philosophie, when the publisher 
rejected Rubel’s translations, which were checked and deemed to be of insuffi- 
cient quality. 

The writer Jean Malaquais (1908-08), author of Les Javanais and Planète sans 
visa, is listed as the second translator for several texts by Marx in the second 
volume of the Œuvres: according to Rubel, he was responsible for ‘honing them 
stylistically’. Rubel was so pleased with this that he proposed the writer as co- 
editor of the third volume; but Malaquais, who had worked with Rubel mainly 
for financial reasons, did contribute to the next volume. 

It had been intended that Serge Bricianer (1923-97) would collaborate on 
the second volume, and indeed Rubel included him in the acknowledgments 
in the first, but then the two men fell out in 1964. Also mentioned were Claude 
Orsoni, with reference to the 1844 Manuscripts, and Michel Jacob and Suzanne 
Voute (1922-2001), for Capital Volume 111: their role is more difficult to define 
since their correspondence with Rubel is absent from the archives. The same 
difficulty arises with Roger Dangeville (1925-2006), who was Rubel’s assistant, 
at least in 1963. Dangeville gathered documentation for Economie 1, and Rubel 
planned to task him with the translation of chapter six of Capital Volume 1, for 
Economie 11. But the two men drifted apart, and in 1967-8 Dangeville instead 
published the first French translation of the Grundrisse with the young pub- 
lishing house Anthropos, under the title Fondements de la critique de l'économie 
politique. Rubel was sharply critical of the translation. 

These various collaborators belonged to the same political circles as Rubel. 
Jean Malaquais was initiated in politics by Marc Chirik, leader of France’s Left 
Communist circle, with which Rubel had mingled after the war, but also by 
Louis Evrard and Serge Bricianer. Malaquais received Suzanne Voute, a major 
figure of the French Bordigist current, who would oppose Roger Dangeville, 
whom she had herself trained. Serge Bricianer was, among other things, the 
translator of Paul Mattick, with whom he had developed a political corres- 
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pondence through Louis Evrard, and whom he met in 1981. All of these con- 
tributors were experienced as translators, often on a militant (rather than paid- 
professional) basis. 

The two figures who remained, Louis Evrard and, to a lesser extent, Jean 
Malaquais, were nevertheless what might be called professional translators. 
Rubel enlisted the help of others for some of the translations of the last volume: 
he recruited these translators on the basis of their mastery of the language, as 
assessed by an essay, and less on the basis of militant connections. 

From the second volume onwards, there also appeared the man who was 
to become Rubel’s closest collaborator: Louis Janover (born in 1937). In 1964, 
the dissident surrealist journal Front noir, which he edited, devoted an issue to 
council-socialism, to which end Janover first entered contacts with Rubel. For 
the last three volumes of the Œuvres, Janover produced the indexes with the 
help of his wife, Monique, and also gladly took on proofreading the texts and 
revising the translations. 


4 A Successful Effort 


The edition of Marx’s Œuvres in the ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ was a commer- 
cial success: the first volume had six printings, four of them between 1963 and 
1972, and the second had three between 1968 and 1979. Given Marx’s import- 
ance to the French intellectual and political life of the 1960s, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the publication of Marx’s works in the ‘Bibliothéque de la Pléiade’ 
aroused interest in 1963, and even more so in 1968: Marx’s entry into the Bib- 
liothèque de la Pléiade was, moreover, seen as a sign of the times. The sin- 
gular place that the collection occupies in the French publishing landscape 
means that the edition reached a wide audience. Its publication was commen- 
ted on in the daily and weekly newspapers, by renowned intellectuals such as 
Raymond Aron and François Châtelet. But the collection was also attributed 
a scholarly calling — not belied by Rubel’s own ambitions — and it was also 
received in more specialised journals, whose requirements were of a different 
order. 

The erudition of the edition proposed by Rubel was readily recognised 
and celebrated. However, several authors mentioned one same regret: that 
the theses of Louis Althusser (1918-90) were not discussed. Rubel’s approach, 
which consists in mocking Althusser’s language in a note in his introduction 
to the second volume, drew sharp criticism. The question of the quality of the 
translations remained secondary. The key point in the reception of the ‘Bib- 
liothèque de la Pléiade’ edition of Marx’s Œuvres was the discussion of its 
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scientific character. The revision of Engels’s edition of Volumes 11 and 111 of 
Capital, on the basis of Marx’s manuscripts preserved in Amsterdam, did raise 
questions. Yet, this issue emerged right from the publication of Economie 1, 
given Rubel’s choice to reverse the last two chapters of Volume 1. The editors 
of Marx and Engels for Editions Sociales, Gilbert Badia in the lead, were unsur- 
prisingly the first to criticise the edition proposed by Rubel. Without disputing 
the political antagonism between the protagonists, it must be stressed that they 
were careful to set their criticism on a scholarly level, where they often over- 
lapped with critics to whom Rubel’s project was convincing, such as Aron. The 
responses from Rubel and his collaborators allow us to understand that to their 
eyes the scientific character of this edition resided first and foremost in its crit- 
ical apparatus, whereas critics concentrated on establishing a reliable version 
of the text. 


5 A Singular Edition 


Since his first works on Marx, Rubel had constantly asserted the need for a his- 
torical and critical edition of Marx’s writings, in line with the first MEGA under- 
taken by Ryazanov in the USSR in the 1920s. Rubel’s insistence led Gallimard to 
see him as the right editor for Marx in the ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ Rubel 
made no secret of the fact that he wanted to produce the French reference edi- 
tion, which could even be a reference among all the editions of Marx. Could the 
‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ fulfil this ambition? Originally, the collection was 
intended to bring together a given author’s writings in a single volume, without 
any further treatment of the text. But by the time that Economie 1 appeared 
in 1963, the ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ already had the legitimating power 
for which it is known; many observers took the publication of this volume for 
confirmation that Marx had, indeed, become a classic. The fact remained that 
Gallimard’s interests were commercial in nature. Its reluctance to include Marx 
in the ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ at the time of Rubel’s first initiatives, in 1955 
and again in 1957, clearly showed this. Only in 1960 did Michel and then Robert 
Gallimard give in, at a moment when interest in Marx and Engels was growing 
and their works were penetrating the academic field, becoming an intellectual 
and no longer merely political reference point. Moreover, the edition of Marx’s 
works in the ‘Bibliothéque de la Pléiade’ was a success. This no doubt explains 
the indulgence Rubel enjoyed, particularly from Robert Gallimard, notwith- 
standing the build-up of delays on his part - he produced four volumes in thirty 
years, for an edition which would be left unfinished — and the sharp criticism 
which he attracted. Rubel was perhaps aware of the limits of the ‘Bibliothèque 
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de la Pléiade’ project; as 1983 approached, he proposed a twenty-three-volume 
centenary edition to another publisher, Slatkine. 

Rubel, who claimed Marxian inspiration for his anti-communism and anti- 
Marxism, could well point out that these criticisms often came from his polit- 
ical opponents, first among them the PCF editors of Marx and Engels. However, 
these critics challenged the scholarly character of the Gallimard edition, while 
taking care to avoid the direct terrain of political confrontation. The theoret- 
ical aspect of certain points, such as Engels’s role, should not conceal their 
also political significance. Yet it should be noted that there was also a diver- 
gence over the criterion (or criteria) for judging what made an edition scholarly. 
For Rubel, the highly erudite ‘historical-critical apparatus’ that he proposed — 
which, as he never tired of repeating, made for the originality of his edition — 
counted for more than fidelity to the original... This would, in any case, have 
required the existence of such an ‘original’, insofar as Marx wrote and rewrote 
the same texts, even after having published them. 


CHAPTER 11 


A Golden Age for Marxist Publishing? The 1960s 
and 1970s 


Julien Hage 


In the political context of the thawing of the Cold War, the deep crisis of the 
international communist movement, the hopes raised by decolonisation, the 
May ’68 movements and the dynamism of the different forces of the Left, there 
was a period of profound renewal in the publishing of Marx and Marxism in 
France. These years saw the rise of new collections of political and philosoph- 
ical theory, the translation of numerous unpublished works and the produc- 
tion of multiple anthologies in paperback format. Even as the PCF's publishing 
house began its ‘mutation’! the endeavours of new actors in the far-left pub- 
lishing world energised these editorial efforts, instigated debate and fuelled 
dissident thinking within the Communist Party and on its margins. Meanwhile, 
the dozens of Communist and far left bookshops, the ‘alternative bookstores’, 
which sprang up all over France in the aftermath of May’68, filled their shelves 
with ‘Marxism’ and ‘Theory’ sections. In turn, university presses and some of 
the big generalist publishers hastened to invest in the now-emerging market 
for Marxian and Marxist texts.” 

From the nineteenth century to the interwar period, the publication of Marx 
had been taken up by militant and party presses — and, more often than not, 
disseminated en masse in the form of pamphlets. However, in the 1968 years 
Marx found right of place in book form, in both commercial and academic 
publishing. Marx’s work was included in optional secondary school curricula 
(The Communist Manifesto and The German Ideology were now among the texts 
for the baccalaureate-level oral examination in philosophy) and even more 
widely in higher-education courses and debates, having long being confined to 
law faculties. The most eloquent symbol of the changing place granted Marx’s 
oeuvre, and the recognition it now enjoyed, was doubtless its introduction into 
Gallimard’s ‘Bibliothèque de la Pléiade’ collection, in Maximilien Rubel’s edi- 
tion. 
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Driven both by the development of the human and social sciences after 
World War 11 and by the 1968 movements, Marx’s work experienced a golden 
age of publications and met with academic, commercial and public success. 
This would, however, be a brief spell of success. After these ‘ten glorious years’, 
the publication of Marx declined at the turn of the 1980s, against the back- 
drop of the saturation of the political book market and the ideological retreat 
of progressive ideas faced with the neoliberal counter-offensive If the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Karl Marx’s birth in 1968, was marked by 
a great editorial dynamism — with the release of hitherto unpublished works, 
reissues and critical editions — the centenary of his death, in 1983, appears as 
the beginning of a long journey across the publishing desert, with the disap- 
pearance of most theoretical collections and the growing scarcity of paperback 
editions of Marx and Marxism. This decline was aggravated by the disappear- 
ance of the Communist publisher Messidor at the end of the 1990s, before the 
relaunching of the new Editions sociales and a new complete edition of Marx’s 
works at the turn of the 2010s. 


1 The Thawing Cold War and the Revival of Marxism 


After World War 11, which had brought a halt to the development of Hegel- 
ianism and Marxism in France, and the constraints of the Cold War, which 
hardened ideological positions and encouraged a retreat to a corpus that was 
often Engelsian (Engels’s Anti-Diihring being one of the main points of ref- 
erence), there began a new period of returning to the texts. This movement 
was enabled by the reconstitution of the Marxian archives and libraries which 
had been dispersed by the conflict, both nationally and internationally; this 
owed to the efforts of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute (MELI) in Moscow and 
the Institute of Social History in Amsterdam, as well as newcomers such as 
the Fondazione Feltrinelli in Milan, created by the publisher Giangiacomo Fel- 
trinelli. Raising the prospect of a second push to prepare a complete works of 
Marx, these initiatives at exhuming texts and recovering documentation con- 
siderably revived reflection and publications on Marx and Marxism, as well as 
the political uses of Marxist theory. There was a strong desire to return to the 
texts of Marx and Engels, which had been drowned in glosses during the Stalin- 
ist period. This meant calling on sources both old and new, and sometimes even 
constructing a ‘Marxological’ scientific approach, emancipated from its milit- 
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ant uses and ideological readings. The need, now, was to put together critical 
editions based on more reliable translations. 

The new editions of Marx thus found themselves at the crossroads of a 
renewal of the uses of theory,‘ a revival of speculative and academic research 
on the subject, and a growing interest among the general public, especially 
among students and the activists in left-wing movements. This interest was 
stimulated by the multiple Russian, Chinese and soon Albanian editions in the 
French language, sold at the price of pamphlets, which circulated in this coun- 
try thanks to their distribution by sympathetic organisations. For the Marxist 
sociologist and philosopher Nicos Poulantzas, it was with May ’68 that per- 
spectives for Marx and for work on Marxism were flung wide open: ‘A whole 
crowd of new ideas emerged at the time. But what 1968 first produced was the 
hegemony of Marxism. The books on desire, on anti-authoritarian discourse, 
came out later, after 1971. It was the reaction of disappointed people who had 
not digested the fact that May had been Marxism’s victory rather than their 


D 


own ... 


2 Flourishing Availability 


In the mid-1960s, students looking for editions of Marx’s works, and in particu- 
lar of Capital, were still obliged to consult the old Costes editions, which certain 
bookshops, such as La Vieille Taupe (then on the ultra-left), profitably put into 
circulation in May ’68 and the years that followed. But there was soon a com- 
plete overhaul in the supply of Marx’s works coming from publishing houses. 
Many of them began to publish, republish and translate his works. This emula- 
tion led to a diversification in the range of titles available, and sometimes even 
to strong competition between editions of the same text issued by different 
publishers. 

In the 1970s, the Communist Manifesto was available in French from more 
than ten different publishers: Editions sociales (Es), in a single edition in the 
‘Classiques du marxisme’ (1966), as well as in a bilingual edition (1972); Union 
générale d'éditions (UGE) 10/18, in an edition prefaced by the historian Robert 
Mandrou (1962); the Fondazione Feltrinelli, in a scientific edition prepared 
by Bert Andreas (1963); Beijing’s Foreign Languages Press (1970); Aubier Mon- 
taigne (1971), in the new collection ‘Connaissance de Marx’; Livre de Poche, in 
a new translation by Corinne Lyotard, including also the Critique of the Gotha 
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Programme and a preface by Francois Chatelet (1973); the Italian publisher 
Savelli, in an illustrated edition in comic strips, prefaced by Les Cahiers du 
Forum-Histoire directed by Jean Chesneaux (1977); Nathan, in Laura Lafargue’s 
translation and with an introduction by Gérard Noiriel (1981); the Editions de 
la pédagogie moderne, which reprinted the Châtelet edition (1981); and finally 
Champ libre, in the form of a reproduction (1983). This competition did nothing 
to hurt sales of the Manifesto: tens of thousands of copies were sold every year 
in the 1970s. According to Lucien Séve, Editions sociales alone sold 600,000 
copies between 1945 and 1983.° 


3 New Texts for ‘New Readings’ of Marx? 


The questioning of and debate around a ‘Communist canon’, often identified 
with the vulgate, fed the arrival of competing, ‘heterodox’ Marxisms. These 
were disputed and enriched in the context of an international debate which 
proceeded both within the labour movement, student organisations, and polit- 
ical parties — even including within the pcr® — and the intellectual world. 
Marx’s contributions to a critical apprehension of the lands of ‘actually-existing 
socialism’ and to the understanding of the Third World were particularly 
examined. Marx’s texts were, moreover, put into perspective and compared 
with the ‘pre-Marxian socialists, the thought of his own time, but also with 
contemporary philosophies, which in turn considerably reinvigorated the pub- 
lication of his texts. Especially pushed into the foreground were the texts of the 
young Marx, a large part of his hitherto unpublished correspondence on the 
questions of value and the commodity, or his reflection on the nationalities 
question and imperialism, published in the newspapers of his own day. 

The publication of and interest in Marx’s work thus shifted from the canon- 
ical works and toward texts that had hitherto mainly been taken up by left-wing 
and far-left oppositionists, who looked therein for an alternative to the Soviet 
readings and the courses dispensed by PCF party schools. They were partic- 
ularly interested in The German Ideology, which was first made available by 
Costes, and then from 1953 by Editions sociales. The Editions sociales edition, 
conveyed in numerous reprints devised by Gilbert Badia, enjoyed great success 
over the 1960s and 1970s. Even more significant is the story of the publication 
of the preparatory manuscripts for the writing of Capital, the Grundrisse (or 
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Foundations of the Critique of Political Economy). Belatedly translated by Roger 
Dangeville in two volumes published by Anthropos in 1967-8 — although the 
German text had been fully available since the immediate postwar period — the 
volumes were then reprinted by Éditions La Découverte in 1972-5. They were 
especially put to use by the Trotskyist Critiques de l'économie politique (Mas- 
pero) school, which also translated and published the works by Isaac I. Rubin 
and Roman Rosdolsky inspired by the Grundrisse. Stung by this, at Lucien Sève’s 
instigation Editions sociales formed a working group under the direction of 
Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, so that the PCF press could produce its own translation. 
This project finally resulted in a publication only in 1980, in a version prepared 
by Gilbert Badia, Etienne Balibar, Jacques Bidet and Yves Duroux. In these same 
years, the 1844 Manuscripts, published in 1962 by Editions sociales, then in 1974 
in Kostas Papaioannou’s edition for 10/18 under the title La Première Critique de 
l'économie politique, were read within the Catholic movement, in the quest for 
a Marxist humanism with an ethical calling, far-removed from the Althusserian 
anti-humanist reading. With decolonisation, the contributions of Marx and 
Marxism began to be used for reflection on the Third World and the critique of 
economic imperialism, by interrogating ‘The Pillage of the Third World’ (Le Pil- 
lage du Tiers-Monde, Pierre Jalée) or ‘Unequal Exchange’ (L’Echange inégal by 
Arghiri Emmanuel). In 1962, the anti-colonialist activist and journalist Patrick 
Kessel, who was the first editor of the ‘Bibliothèque socialiste’ collection at Mas- 
pero before the arrival of the Romanian historian Georges Haupt, published 
Seven Interpretative Essays on Peruvian Reality by José Carlos Mariategui, the 
inventor of Latin American Marxism. In 1969, Editions sociales published Sur 
le “mode de production asiatique”, while Beijing’s Foreign Languages Press — 
anxious to present China as a leader of the non-aligned movement, faithful to 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine as against the Soviet model — delivered a collec- 
tion of texts by Marx and Engels entitled Sur le colonialisme (‘On Colonialism’, 
1970). 


4 Emulation among Publishers 


In the first half of the 1960s, a new generation of political presses, stemming 
from decolonisation and the new far left, made their way into the French pub- 
lishing field: in 1965, Maspero launched the ‘Théorie’ collection, while from its 
creation in 1965-6 Anthropos provided a whole series of works on Marx This 
meant that Editions sociales — which in 1965 published Volume 111 of Capital, 
dedicated to the critique of political economy — faced increasingly stiff compet- 
ition in a field that had hitherto been something of its own preserve, without, 
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however, ever being able to speak of editorial hegemony over the texts. Ever 
more important to Maspero’s catalogue was the Maoist and above all Trotsky- 
ist school of intellectuals of the Ligue Communiste — the ‘Cahiers rouges’ with 
their ‘Marx ou crève’ (‘Marx or Bust’) series and the journal Critiques de l'éco- 
nomie politique (1970-82). 

The arrival of philosopher Lucien Séve at the head of Editions sociales in 
1971, after the serious crisis that had hit the publisher in 1967-8, brought about 
a complete renewal of the Communist press.” The new director assigned it the 
intellectual task of methodically translating Marx’s work, by consolidating the 
bureau of translators created by his predecessor Georges Cogniot, and by enga- 
ging in a profound epistemological reflection on the order and conditions in 
which Marx should be translated. One of the indirect outcomes of this was 
the Dictionnaire critique du marxisme published by Presses universitaires de 
France in 1982, ahead of the centenary of Marx’s death. In addition to the new 
translations, Editions sociales also gradually undertook major revisions of the 
translations inherited from the 1930s, and especially of the critical apparatus 
of a large number of texts, which was often determined by the Cold War con- 
text. These new editions gave order to a hitherto rather empirical programme 
of Marx publishing, for they distinguished between philosophical works, eco- 
nomic works, correspondence and writings published in periodicals: the first 
two volumes of the new edition of the Correspondance of Marx and Engels, 
edited by Jean Mortier and Gilbert Badia, appeared in 1971, the same year as 
the first three volumes of the Rheinische Zeitung. At the turn of the 1980s, at a 
time of great reduction in its editorial output, the Communist presses, united 
in the Messidor group, nonetheless issued new revised and explained editions 
of Marx in the ‘Essentiel’ paperback collection, alongside anthologies of texts 
by Trotsky and Stalin. 

Not to be outdone were university presses, taking advantage of the arrival 
of Marx’s texts in the secondary school curriculum. Presses universitaires de 
France had a strong tradition of Marxist research, with its 1956 edition of Cap- 
ital, complemented in the mid-1960s by a collection of texts with comment- 
ary by Henri Lefebvre. In 1977, it published the Marx-Lassalle correspondence 
(Correspondence entre Marx et Lassalle, 1848-1864, introduced, translated and 
annotated by Sonia Dayan-Herzbrun), and in 1985 the collective work L'Œuvre 
de Marx un siécle aprés. In 1970, the publisher Aubier-Montaigne began a col- 
lection entitled ‘Connaissance de Marx’, which was designed to host texts by 
Marx, often in both bilingual and critical editions: Thus it published the Com- 
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munist Manifesto, introduced and translated by Emile Bottigelli (1971), On the 
Jewish Question, in a translation by Marianna Simon introduced by Francois 
Châtelet (1971), the Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
in a bilingual edition, translated and prefaced by the same authors (1971), Les 
Documents constitutifs de la Ligue des communistes (‘Foundational Documents 
of the Communist League’), published by Bert Andreas, with translation and 
notes by Jacques Grandjonc (1972). During this same period, especially thanks 
to Maximilien Rubel, another publisher, Payot, was also strengthening its ‘Petite 
Bibliothèque’ with texts by Marx: the anthology Pages pour une éthique social- 
iste, published in 1970, was followed by a collection of articles by Rubel, Marx, 
critique du marxisme (published in English as Marx, Critic of Marxism) in 1974. 


5 The Rise of Theory Collections: Louis Althusser’s ‘Théorie’, 
Published by Maspero 


If there is one publishing venture that symbolises the intellectual ferment 
around Marx’s work in the 1960s and 1970s, it is the ‘Théorie’ collection, founded 
and directed by Louis Althusser. When Francois Maspero planned to launch 
‘Théorie’, Althusser insisted to Communist Party leaders that no ‘bourgeois’ 
publisher was ready to make such an investment.® In the Rue d’Ulm philo- 
sopher’s first draft outlines, ‘Théorie’ was conceived as a structuralist collection, 
before it became the collection of the Althusserian school, and indeed one with 
a double vocation: it corresponded to the demands of both academic-scientific 
research and political intervention. A preparatory document reveals his plans 
for it: a collection of articles by Georges Canguilhem (edited and unpublished 
articles), a book by Michel Foucault on the theory of the history of ideas, a 
translation of the Essence of Christianity prefaced by Jean-Pierre Osier, A The- 
ory of Literary Production by Pierre Macherey, Le Concept de roman by Alain 
Badiou, and the texts of Marx’s Grundrisse introduced by Maurice Godelier. 
According to a later presentation, written by Althusser, the collection — cast as a 
‘collection of Marxist theory’ — intended ‘to take note of the de facto encounter, 
which is taking place before our eyes, between the conceptual elaboration of 
the philosophical principles contained in the discovery of Marx, and, on the 
other hand, certain works of epistemology, the history of ideologies and know- 
ledge, and of research. It would like to make this encounter clear and useful to 
all those, theorists and practitioners, whom it may interest, and to offer a com- 
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mon place of examination, exchange and confrontation for works of research 
that are now indispensable to each other’. 

Louis Althusser had extensive power as the collection’s director, as well as 
a percentage on sales. The collection began with his book For Marx in 1965 
(30,000 copies sold by 1981), followed the next year by Reading Capital (a 
product of the work of the seminar run together with Etienne Balibar, Roger 
Establet, Pierre Macherey and Jacques Rancière). It would publish no less 
than twenty-eight titles, counting its various series, before Althusser left for 
Hachette and the collection died out in 1981. It sold 92 percent of its print 
runs in 1972, by which point one-third of all its titles had been published (a 
remarkable figure for works of this type, with first print runs ranging from 1,000 
to 3,000 copies). Some of his works, such as Reading Capital in two volumes 
(1965), were then included in the ‘Petite Collection Maspero’ in 1968, with a 
cumulative print run of over 70,000 copies (including the new ‘entirely revised’ 
edition of 1971, which removed the texts by Ranciére, Macherey and Establet 
and left in only the ones by Althusser and Balibar). 


6 The Fulsome Success of Anthologies and Paperbacks 


The texts and anthologies of Marx and Engels in paperback were a great suc- 
cess: they were undoubtedly the main vehicle for the dissemination of their 
oeuvre during this period. The paperback took over the role of the pamph- 
let of the interwar years, but less for militants’ use and with students making 
up the bulk of the readership. Far from necessarily constituting critical edi- 
tions, anthological works are the easiest and most pedagogical way for most 
people to gain access texts, thanks to their thematic treatment and transla- 
tions designed to be as readable as possible. But they also provide a way out 
of the difficulties and delays which the translation undergoes as it is being pre- 
pared for a complete works. They further play on the unpublished nature of 
the texts to intervene in the political, intellectual and philosophical debate. In 
1971, Roger Dangeville published Un chapitre inédit du Capital (Premier livre, 
chapitre 6) (‘An unpublished chapter from Capital: Volume 1, chapter six’) with 
UGE 10/18. In the introduction, quoting Karol Kosik and Roman Rosdolsky, he 
rejects any distinction between Marx’s early and mature works, here taking aim 
at Althusser. After Marx et les marxistes, published by Gallimard in 1965, Kos- 
tas Papaioannou used the translation of the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right (1976) to take up the ‘endless debate’ on the question of the relationship 
between Marx and Hegel. In the ‘Petite Collection Maspero’ (PCM), launched 
in 1967, but also published by 10/18, Roger Dangeville produced, between 1970 
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and 1978, numerous thematic anthologies, conceiving introductions and notes 
in a very hybrid format. Moreover, the translation was often not very rigorous, 
indistinctly (and without even using quote marks) mixing in Marx’s texts with 
Bordigist formulas (drawn from Communist Party of Italy founder Amadeo 
Bordiga). Thus, Maspero published Le Mouvement ouvrier français (1973, four 
volumes), Le Parti de classe (1973, two volumes), Critique de Malthus (1978), Cri- 
tique de l'éducation et de l'enseignement (1978), Traduire et éditer Marx (1976), 
Utopisme et communauté de l'avenir (1976), Les Utopistes (1976), and Le Syn- 
dicalisme (1972, two volumes). Under the direction of Christian Bourgois at the 
Union générale d'éditions, the 10/18 paperback editions were not to be outdone. 
They offered numerous thematic collections which ‘decentred’ Marx’s think- 
ing: La Guerre civile aux Etats-Unis, 1861-1865 (1970), La Chine (1972), Russie 
(1975), again by Dangeville, Marx et les Marxists (1970) by Kostas Papaioannou, 
and Marx, marxisme et Algérie by René Galissot and Gilbert Badia (1976). In 
this field of thematic anthologies, Editions sociales, a pioneer in the field, was 
for a time supplanted by its rivals’ dynamism. But it was not slow to pick up the 
gauntlet, basing itself on collective intellectual structures such as the Centre 
d'études et de recherches matérialistes (CERM). Notable volumes it published 
included Marx and Engels’s letters on the natural sciences and mathematics 
(Lettres sur les sciences de la nature et les mathématiques, 1974) in an edition 
devised by Jean-Pierre Lefebvre; Sur les sociétés précapitalistes, a collection of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin on precapitalist societies (1976) compiled by Maurice 
Godelier in collaboration with the CERM, and Marx, Engels et la 111e République 
by Claude Mainfroy (1984), on the pair’s reading of the French Third Republic. 


7 The Late 1970s Decline in Editions of Marx’s Writings 


Fuelled by the exhumation of texts, editorial dynamism and the research un- 
dertaken over decades past, the new collective histories of Marxism, launched 
during the 1970s, came to an abrupt halt at the end of the decade, at the same 
time as most of the new Marx editions in commercial and academic publishing 
ran out of steam; from this point onward, Editions sociales was going it alone. In 
1979, Christian Bourgois at UGE 10/18 interrupted the publication, with the fifth 
book, of the translation of The History of Contemporary Marxism which had 
been published in Italy on the initiative of the Fondazione Giangiacomo Fel- 
trinelli and adapted in France under Dominique Grisoni’s direction. The French 
publishers also stopped their participation in the co-edition of the Storia del 
Marxismo instigated by Einaudi, which remained unpublished in French des- 
pite the many contributions by French researchers. 
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After a rich decade of publications, editions of Marx remained highly incom- 
plete and fragmentary, with a large part of his oeuvre still not available in 
French. Among these publications, the presence of critical editions remained 
highly relative, hotly debated and shrouded in misunderstanding. Many of the 
translations conceived by Editions sociales in this period were still received 
as ‘ideological’ in nature, even though they were often, if not the most reli- 
able translations, at least the most cogent, the work of seasoned translators, 
and sometimes — as with the Grundrisse translated by Jean-Pierre Lefebvre — 
the most philosophically rigorous ones. At the turn of the 1970s, the use and 
reception of Marx’s work remained highly politicised and disputed among 
organisations. The growing involvement of public and academic institutions, 
although sometimes resented, was without precedent in the previous period 
and undoubtedly heralded the future conditions of Marxian publishing in a 
world where party presses had completely collapsed. 


8 A ‘Living Marxism’ 


The intensity of the clashes in debates and in publishers’ catalogues also reveals 
the reality and combativeness of ‘living Marxism’ in these years. Even at Mas- 
pero alone — a publishing house that was the crossroads of different left-wing 
currents in 1968 — there was a powerful confrontation between Althusserian, 
Communist, Trotskyist and Maoist readings, both in the text and in the par- 
atext.9 In Marx’s case, political publishing had a decisive role in stimulating 
debate, ordering this thinker’s oeuvre and interrogating it in depth through its 
militant, intellectual and institutional uses. It, just like the structures of mil- 
itant reflection and academic institutions, played its part in bringing together 
booklovers, activists, archivists, researchers, thinkers and translators, around 
the effort to publish Marx. All this provided for the crystallisation of a critical 
knowledge which was both shared and disputed. 
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PART 3 


Marx and the Social Sciences 


CHAPTER 12 


Marxism and Rationalism in the French Social 
Sciences (1930-60) 


Isabelle Gouarné 


Long ignored by the academic world, in the 1930s Marx became established as 
a pivotal figure of French rationalist thought — a legacy which, starting from 
the Comtian inheritance, provided a point of reference and of aggregation 
for republican philosophy and the academic social sciences. With this, Marx 
emerged from the ‘situation of double exclusion’ which had resulted from the 
struggles for ‘hegemony within the workers’ movement’ in the late nineteenth 
century. This had meant exclusion in the political field, where — with the uses 
that the Guesdists made of Marx’s texts, in order to distinguish themselves from 
other intellectuals purporting to embody the ‘proletarian’ cause — Marxism had 
been reduced to a doctrinal corpus which endlessly repeated canonised formu- 
las. Alongside this was an exclusion in the intellectual field, where Marxism had 
been locked into a fatalistic vision of history, based on a one-dimensional eco- 
nomic determinism.! 

This is the turn of events that we shall study in this chapter. We will show 
how Marxism was able to appear as a renewal of the French rationalist matrix 
which, since the beginning of the Third Republic, had associated social sciences 
and the philosophy of science with a form of civically engaged knowledges and 
reflection on progress.? Marx’s status changed in the span of a few years: he 
became a legitimate reference in the social sciences, which had in the inter- 
war period still been deeply marked by Durkheimianism, and where previously 
only intellectuals marginal to the academic world such as Jean Jaurés or Lucien 
Herr had taken up his work. After being rejected by the first Durkheimian gen- 
erations, Marx was now presented as one of the ‘founding fathers’ of the French 
social sciences, alongside Emile Durkheim.3 
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1 The Invention of a ‘French-Style Marxism’, and the Surrounding 
Tensions 


Such a revision was only possible thanks to a strong politicisation of the French 
intellectual field, from which the Communist Party especially benefited. In 
the 1920s, with its ‘Bolshevisation’ and the adoption of the ‘class against class’ 
strategy, professional intellectuals had been sidelined and marginalised from 
the Communist Party that emerged from the Tours Congress. But Maurice 
Thorez’s arrival at the head of the party in 1930 ushered in a period of intellec- 
tual and political openness, culminating in the Popular Front, with the imple- 
mentation of a real cultural policy.* Young intellectuals from the post-World 
War I generations, marked by an anti-institutional mood — for instance Georges 
Friedmann, Paul Nizan and Georges Politzer — had, certainly, drawn closer to 
the Communist Party at the end of the 1920s, after being involved in the circles 
of the cultural avant-garde. However, it was not until the early 1930s that they 
became ever-more closely associated with PCF structures, whether in connec- 
tion to its press, propaganda, militant education or culture.> Communist organ- 
isations linked to Soviet cultural diplomacy (such as the New Russia Circle) 
or to the Communist Party (such as its journals and cultural associations), 
also managed to mobilise a wider galaxy of intellectuals, with eminent figures 
from the academic-scientific field now defining themselves as ‘sympathisers’ or 
‘fellow travellers’. The physicist Paul Langevin, the psychologists Jean-Maurice 
Lahy and Henri Wallon, the biologist Marcel Prenant, and the linguist Mar- 
cel Cohen, were among the best-known such cases. After their Dreyfusard and 
socialist commitments, in the 1930s these academics showed the same concern 
about the rise of fascism. They were anxious to defend Reason and to rethink 
Progress, as against those who proclaimed its ‘failure’ and ‘crisis’. Soviet com- 
munism now appeared to them as a possible response to the decline of the 
idea of progress in the West. 

Associated with the Communist cultural initiatives of the 1930s, these pro- 
fessional intellectuals helped to legitimise the Communist Party as the guar- 
antor of the philosophical rationalism born of the Enlightenment, of the polit- 
ical rationalism born of France’s revolutionary traditions, and of a scholarly 
rationalism confronted with an erudite (literary) anti-modernism. The writings 
which they published in cultural journals and in the PCF press attested to the 
doctrinal work that they pursued in order to inscribe communism and Marx- 
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ism in the political and intellectual traditions of French republicanism. As the 
Communist Party sought to anchor itself in the republican political field and 
to develop a ‘Marxism à la française’ these intellectuals were invited to rethink 
Marie relationship with the great French thinkers (Descartes, Comte, Fourier, 
Proudhon, Diderot, and so on), no longer in the form of an irreducible opposi- 
tion, but rather that of a line of descent. This was illustrated by the ‘Socialisme 
et culture’ series published by Editions sociales internationales (one of the 
main French Communist publishing houses). The sociologist Georges Fried- 
mann was tasked with directing this collection, in which various academic 
intellectuals were involved (for example, Armand Cuvillier, Valentin Feldman, 
Paul Labérenne, René Maublanc, Lucy Prenant, Edmond Vermeil, as well as 
Lucien Febvre, Alexandre Kojève and Paul Bénichou, although this latter’s pub- 
lication projects were not successful). The aim of this collection was to ‘provide 
a survey of humanist forces’; to do this, it had to study the ‘historical role’ of 
this or that thinker, by situating them ‘in the current of ideas which, through 
rationalist criticism, leads to the Encyclopédie, the critique of the Church and 
of religion among the Philosophes, up to the French Revolution, and ‘to draw 
out the main lines of the movements of ideas which enabled the formation of 
socialist thought’. 

Even so, the meeting between Marxism, communism and the rationalist 
tradition of the French academic-scientific field was not without tensions. It 
was only after hard-fought negotiations with the PCF leadership and the Com- 
munist International that the creation of La Pensée, subtitled Revue du Ration- 
alisme Moderne, was achieved in 1939, giving institutional expression to this 
encounter. It was then up to philosopher Georges Politzer, a PCF member since 
1930, to give doctrinal form to this ‘modern rationalism’, by presenting Marx- 
ism as the ‘most modern form’ of ‘French thought’ — characterised, according 
to Politzer, by the ‘consequential, merciless struggle against superstition and 
prejudice’, the ‘faith in reason enlightened by science’ and the ‘use of science to 
advance the material and moral civilisation of humanity’. 

Such a (re)definition of Marxism was flexible enough to allow for a gath- 
ering of major sections of the academic-scientific field. However, the status 
of ‘modern rationalism’ always remained ambivalent and politically suspect, 
because of the implicit critical distance from the ecclesiastical mode of doc- 
trinal production characteristic of the Stalinist-Communist world.’ At the end 
of the 1930s, the Georges Friedmann affair exposed these contradictions: while 
Friedmann had been one of the academics most committed to the Popular- 
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Front-era Communist cultural enterprise (without, however, joining the PCF as 
a member), his politico-intellectual stance became untenable with the Stalin- 
isation of the party and the imposition of the Stalinist vulgate which denied 
professional intellectuals any historical role. In 1938, Gallimard’s publication 
of his book De la Sainte Russie à l'URSS (‘From Holy Rus to the USSR’) in which 
he reaffirmed his sympathy for communism but also proposed a critical assess- 
ment of the Soviet situation, was violently denounced in the Communist world; 
and he was then unable to regain the ‘place of friend, of fighter’ that he still 
wished to occupy with the PCF. This affair provoked a real controversy between 
PCF leadership bodies and Communist or Communist-sympathiser French 
intellectuals, who were anxious to defend their autonomy. Several publications 
proposed to Editions sociales internationales by ‘fellow-traveller’ intellectuals 
were thus unable to proceed. During this period of great tension, the relations 
that these PCF-adjacent intellectuals had established with their Soviet coun- 
terparts were also broken off; indeed, these latter were particularly targeted 
during the Stalinist repressions of the late 1930s, with their research agendas 
condemned as ‘bourgeois science’. 


2 A Marxist Way of Renewing Durkheimian Rationalism? 


In the mid-1930s, during this moment of Communist openness also marked 
by tensions, a new reading of the relationship between Marx and Durkheim 
emerged. This was especially the work of ‘sympathiser’ intellectuals who had 
been trained in sociology in the Durkheimian world before World War 1, at 
a time when Durkheimianism was the very embodiment of a social science 
in tune with the issues of the day (Marcel Cohen, Jean-Maurice Lahy, René 
Maublanc, André Varagnac), or in the postwar years, when the Durkheimian 
paradigm had become ‘one of the symbols of all that was rejected as old- 
fashioned and corrupt’® and seemed to call for theoretical and methodolo- 
gical renewal (especially in the cases of Georges Friedmann, André-Georges 
Haudricourt, Henri Mougin, and Jacques Soustelle). All these intellectuals had, 
in the interwar period, joined the Communist movement (often, as commun- 
ist symathisers or fellow-travellers) and started to make reference to Marx. 
Their political-intellectual stance thus placed them at odds with commonly 
accepted interpretations of the relationship between Marx and Durkheim. 
Both in the Communist world and in the French social sciences, where the 
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Durkheimian school had condemned historical materialism, there instead pre- 
vailed the thesis of a radical opposition between the two. Making Marxism 
and Durkheimism compatible was thus a way of justifying and giving a certain 
coherence to the path that had led them to communism and Marxism. 

René Maublanc (1891-1960), a ‘fellow traveller’ of the Communist Party 
before joining its ranks in the Resistance, was one of the main architects of 
this doctrinal development. He defined himself as an heir to Durkheim and as 
a ‘Marxist’ philosopher in the mid-1930s and strove to undo the initial opposi- 
tions between Marxism and Durkheimianism. He instead underlined the con- 
vergences between these two conceptions of the social world: their affirmation 
of anon-mechanistic social determinism, the definition of society as a ‘creative 
synthesis’, rejection of introspection as a method of analysis, their ‘materialist’ 
stance and recognition of the role of ideas.? This Durkheimian-Marxist reading 
soon received academic endorsement thanks to Armand Cuvillier (1887-1973), 
who during these same Popular Front years grew closer to Communist-leaning 
intellectual circles and shared their interest in a sociological reading of Marx- 
ism. In his 1936 textbook Introduction a la sociologie, Cuvillier hailed the ‘lasting 
glory of Marx’s genius’ and his ‘role as a precursor’; he contributed to legitim- 
ising ‘Marxist sociology’ at the scholarly level, as a ‘knowledge of synthesis’, 
affirming ‘sociological determinism’ ‘without falling into a theoretically and 
practically unacceptable fatalism’. 

This new interpretation of the relations between Marxism and Durkheimi- 
anism had a real echo in the French humanities in the second half of the 1930s, 
giving rise to an innovative research programme centred on the study of tech- 
nology and work. Its guiding hypothesis was that the fundamental social bond 
was not, as Durkheim thought, social morphology (the volume and density of 
populations), but work and technologies — meaning, the ensemble of the activ- 
ities of production and of the transformation of nature. Such a postulate made 
it possible to define a unitary social science, the aim of which was to question 
the links between scientific and technical development and social evolution, 
and thus to propose a response to the ‘crisis of progress’, to use the title of a 
work by Georges Friedmann (1936). This politico-intellectual ambition under- 
girded much of the research carried out during the 1930s by Communist or 
Communist-leaning intellectuals: in sociology first of all, with the research of 
Friedmann’? or Feldman and Mougin, but also in ethnology (Soustelle), in the 
study of folklore (Haudricourt, Parain, Varagnac), in psychology (Lahy, Wallon), 
and in the history of science (Langevin, Mineur), and so on. 
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From the mid-1930s onwards, a Marxist research collective thus took form, 
sharing — beyond common political struggles — the same ‘style of thought’. This 
first generation of Marxist intellectuals was inserted within the academic net- 
works of the time and was able to establish an open dialogue with the most 
innovative poles of the social sciences, the Annales historian group first among 
them. Despite their initial reticence about the ecclesiastical relationship that 
these militant intellectuals might have had with Marxism, Marc Bloch and 
especially Lucien Febvre gave them their support. Several of them contributed 
regularly to the Annales review, Friedmann, Soustelle and Varagnac even join- 
ing its editorial board at the end of the 1930s, while Bloch and Febvre agreed to 
collaborate on the review Europe, linked to Communist cultural efforts. 

From the mid-1930s, in the book reviews that Lucien Febvre wrote for the 
Annales, he repeatedly emphasised the communion of ideas that, he claimed, 
united the Annales’ ‘total history’ programme and the Marxism developed by 
Communist-sympathising intellectuals around one same project — that of a 
social science which went beyond disciplinary divisions and focused on social 
groups, their living and working conditions and their ‘mental equipment’ In 
March 1936, for example, Lucien Febvre agreed to take part in a public con- 
ference organised by Communist or sympathisers intellectuals (notably by his 
friend Henri Wallon and Georges Friedmann), upon the publication of their 
first collective volume entitled A la lumiére du marxisme. Published in 1936 
(by Editions sociales internationales), this was the fruit of their reflections on 
the history of science and technology and Marxism. He reported on it to Marc 
Bloch: ‘Your ears must have been ringing on Saturday night. I was chairing for 
the second time a public meeting devoted to the discussion of A la lumiére du 
marxisme. ... | gailed this “living Marxism” which comes to us from Russia, tak- 
ing us away from the “fossil Marxism” of the old Guesdists, those unreal living 
catechists. My feeling is clear. In ten years’ time, everything that counts in his- 
tory will be “Marxist”, a very flexible, very broad Marxism, perhaps a heretical 
one (I don’t know! and I don’t care to find out!), in any case, a very comprehens- 
ive one, against which neither you nor I can raise any fundamental objections. 
It was quite moving to see." Seeing as in the interwar years networks in the 
humanities and in social sciences were being restructured around history, such 
support from the Annales group had a strong legitimising effect. This ‘open 
Marxism’ oriented toward a renovation of Durkheimian social science, became 
a pole of attraction in relation to which all others now positioned themselves. 

No doubt the politicisation of intellectual circles favoured such conver- 
gences. Such was the case of Georges Canguilhem who, after having gradually 
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distanced himself from intransigent pacifism, drew closer to fellow-traveller 
intellectual circles in the anti-fascist struggle. He hailed the efforts to reread 
Marx that they undertook in 1935 by launching a ‘Chronique marxiste’ in Alain’s 
review, the Feuilles libres de la quinzaine. A similar shift can be observed in the 
itinerary of Alexandre Kojéve. This Moscow-born philosopher established him- 
self as one of the main introducers of Hegel’s thought in France. His militancy 
led him, in the mid-1930s, to adopt a Marxist perspective, in particular in the 
(unfinished) project for a book on Pierre Bayle and Fontenelle that he proposed 
to Editions sociales internationales (in the collection ‘Socialisme et culture’). 
Another sign of this success was the reflection developed by left-wing Christian 
intellectuals (for instance Paul Vignaux) in the Catholic cultural reviews that 
flourished in those years. Such intellectuals were driven adopt a position on 
Marxism on account of the Communist Party’s own so-called ‘policy of reach- 
ing out’ to Catholics. Finally, the first-generation Durkheimians themselves 
had to revise their positions regarding Marxism. Perhaps the most significant 
change was that of Célestin Bouglé, who had adopted a resolutely critical pos- 
ition towards Marxism and Bolshevik Russia in the 1920s and 1930s. However, 
in 1938, in the newspaper Marianne, he published a review of Georges Fried- 
mann’s recent book, De la Sainte Russie à l'URSS, under the title ‘Variations sur 
le marxisme’, in which he observed: ‘In the end, we find ourselves faced with a 
Marxism, not watered down, but enriched and flexibilised, ready to tolerate, to 
welcome, to seek out shades of explanation which would have made a Lafar- 
gue shudder with horror in our student days. The most curious thing is that 
Russia itself, the Russia of the Soviets, is collaborating in this enrichment, in 
this intellectual flexibilisation’ 


3 The Self-Evidence and Marginalisation of a Tradition of Thinking 


Marxism was now part of the intellectual horizon of the French social sciences, 
which had been built since the end of the nineteenth century on the basis of 
the Durkheimian reference point. However, after World War 11 it did not regain 
either the same impetus or its initial coherence: the intellectuals who had ral- 
lied to this new social science in the 1930s thus continued their research in a 
dispersed manner. It is true that the strengthening of disciplinary logics may 
have weakened this programme, which had instead sought to unify the various 
human and social sciences. Nevertheless, this splintering mainly owed to polit- 
ical tensions: whereas the political issues underlying social-sciences debates 
had, during the anti-fascist struggle, been able to encourage dynamics of rap- 
prochement between intellectuals from different backgrounds, during the Cold 
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War they contributed greatly to their dispersion, especially since the zeitgeist 
had changed. For with the ‘Trente Glorieuses’, a technological optimism had 
d the anti-modern mood which had so preoccupied republican academic- 
scientific circles in the 1930s. 

‘Marxist social science’ was henceforth doubly marginalised. On the one 
hand, in the Communist world Stalinisation, in denying all autonomy to cul- 
tural production, from the end of the 1930s led to a series of sharp tensions 
between professional intellectuals and Communist leadership bodies. The 
journal La Pensée experienced difficult times with the establishment of cultural 
Zhdanovism: many scientists who had come to Communism on rationalist and 
anti-fascist grounds now pulled back. Within the French social sciences, on 
the other hand, even though the double reference to Marx and Durkheim was 
now self-evident, Marxist Communist intellectuals became increasingly isol- 
ated. The ideological and political campaigns orchestrated by the Communist 
Party led to the de-legitimisation of their position, especially among academ- 
ics (for instance Febvre and Canguilhem) who had in the Popular Front years 
shown a keen interest in their re-readings of Marxism. 

In such a conjuncture, even the Communist intellectuals who stood for a 
more open Marxism found themselves forced into strategies of evasiveness or 
smuggling the message across. This was evident in the political and intellectual 
trajectory followed by Ignace Meyerson and Jean-Pierre Vernant after World 
War 11. They developed a Marxist programme of ‘historical psychology’, whose 
ambition was to study ‘psychological functions’ (the person, work, action, 
memory, space, and time, for example) through the great works of humanity 
(languages, social institutions, religions, techniques, sciences, arts, and so on). 
With its totalising and interdisciplinary ambition, its interest in techniques and 
labour and the questions it raised over Progress, this research programme fol- 
lowed the Durkheimian-Marxist perspective that had emerged in the 1930s. 
Meyerson and Vernant belonged to the intellectual generations that came to 
communism through the anti-fascist struggles of the 1930s and the Resistance 
and to Marxism through Durkheimianism. Both of them intended to use their 
research to offer a different perspective on the social and political concerns of 
the time, but they also tried to guard against any party interference in intel- 
lectual affairs. Jean-Pierre Vernant later explained how his research on ancient 
Greece had been a way of avoiding any confrontation with PCF leadership bod- 
ies on immediate political issues and of preserving his intellectual autonomy. 
However, in the Cold War-era Communist Party, their efforts to seek recogni- 
tion of the political legitimacy and usefulness of their research programme 
recognised were in vain: for example, Georges Cogniot, who played the role of 
political director at La Pensée, criticised them for not taking into account the 
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‘class struggle in the development and in the transformations of psychological 
functions’ and, still more so, for not addressing the ‘problem of differentiation 
according to the classes in struggle’? Similarly, within the French social sci- 
ences, the interest aroused by this research programme was initially limited to 
a restricted circle of intellectuals, most of whom were Communists, before it 
was given a wider echo in the 1960s, thanks in particular to the work of Jean- 
Pierre Vernant on Greek reason, myth and religion. In 1958, he was appointed 
director of studies at the sixth section of the EPHE (which later became the 
EHESS), and there he brought together intellectuals similarly committed to the 
Left (Maxime Rodinson, Maurice Godelier, André-Georges Haudricourt, Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet and others) for a common reflection on Marxism. In 1964 he cre- 
ated the Centre des recherches comparées sur les sociétés anciennes (Centre 
for Comparative Research on Ancient Societies). Jean-Pierre Vernant thus paid 
tribute to this Durkheimian intellectual who, alongside Ignace Meyerson, had 
been his ‘master’ and also signified the Durkheimian line of descent that he, in 
turn, intended to pursue as a Marxist. 

As we can see, the Marxist reflection in the social sciences of the 1930s, com- 
mitted to a renewed conception of Enlightenment and Progress, continued to 
nourish the thinking of left-wing intellectuals confined to marginal positions 
during the Cold War years. It was not until the 1960s, with the symbolic crisis 
of Communism prompted by the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, that this Marxist rationalism acquired new topicality. The 
number of Marxist renewal projects multiplied; starting from a critique of Sta- 
linism, they sought to position themselves within the social science debates of 
the time, dominated by the question of structuralism. 

For instance, such an approach undergirded the work of Jean-Pierre Ver- 
nant in the 1950s and 1960s. In his first work, published in 1962, The Origins 
of Greek Thought, he proposed a comprehensive study of the intellectual and 
political revolution that had led to the evolution from Mycenaean royalty to 
the democratic and egalitarian polis, ‘the decline of myth and the advent of 
rational knowledge’. He concluded with this now famous formula: ‘In its limit- 
ations as in its innovations, [Greek reason] is a creature of the city’. This analysis 
was not without political intentions, as he later made clear: by bringing to light 
the political conditions for the emergence of rational thought, he intended to 
reaffirm, within the Communist world, that the confrontation of ideas is con- 
stitutive of rational thought, and thus show the need to open up the debate in 
order to break communism out of a mythical way of thinking. 
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This rationalist critique of Stalinism was pursued collectively in the Com- 
munist Party. The Union rationaliste, for example, founded in 1930 by the big 
names of French republican science, had passed into the Communist sphere of 
influence and, during the Cold War, constituted a haven for Communist scient- 
ists who thus managed, albeit with difficulty, to maintain a dialogue with other 
‘rationalist’ fractions of the academic-scientific field. In the period of renewal of 
Marxism that accompanied de-Stalinisation, the Union rationaliste became a 
site of exchange on the relations between Marxism, social sciences and the his- 
tory of science. This is well-illustrated by the journal Raison présente, launched 
in 1966 by Communist intellectuals critical of their party’s leadership (Emile 
Bottigelli, Maurice Caveing, Yves Galifret, Maurice Godelier, Ernest Kahane, 
Victor Leduc, Jacqueline Marchand, Jean-Pierre Vernant ...).!3 Their aim was 
to redefine Marxist rationalism by distinguishing themselves in two ways: in 
relation to the ‘alienated’ stance of the party philosopher embodied by Roger 
Garaudy, as they demanded autonomy for intellectuals within the party; and 
also in relation to Althusserian structuralism, as they reaffirmed the humanist 
scope of Marxism and the social sciences — in Jean-Pierre Vernant’s words, its 
ambition was to understand how ‘man is determined and determining’, how 
‘man is made at the same time as he is made’. 


4 Marxist Rationalism in History 


With the various attempts to renew Marxism, the dialogue with the social sci- 
ences and the history of science and technology was resumed in the 1960s. But 
it was now part of a reflection on the errors that rationalist thought had seen 
in the twentieth century, first and foremost in the Stalinist Communist world, 
which had once appeared as the camp of science and reason in the face of 
the excesses of capitalist machinism and fascism. Built up since the 1930s as 
a refuge for rationalist thought, academic Marxism did not constitute a homo- 
geneous research programme with well-defined contours. But it did embody 
one of the possible responses to the political and intellectual attacks on the 
idea of Progress. This Marxist rationalism was, however, permanently affected 
by the negotiations and tensions, both covert and explicit, underlying the rela- 
tionship between intellectuals and Communist leadership bodies. It was able 
to stimulate major innovations in the French social sciences inherited from 
Durkheimiansm and to reformulate their articulation with a project of social 
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and political emancipation, without escaping twentieth-century illusions on 
the ‘sense of history’ and the ‘powers of reason’ In one of his last writings, 
Georges Canguilhem questioned ‘the conditions in which the idea of Progress 
had lost its prestige and its role’. He thus pointed out the impasses into which 
Marxist thought had run; by maintaining the idea of Progress in ‘its cultural 
function of millenarian anticipation’, it had been caught up in the contradic- 
tions of this century. And here, he concluded by quoting Freud, ‘we find with 
astonishment that progress has sealed a pact with barbarism’. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Marx’s Peculiar Fate in French Economic 
Scholarship 


Thierry Pouch 


A large majority of — mainstream — French economists did not celebrate the 
bicentenary of Karl Marx’s birth in 2018. To do so would be to abandon their 
stigmatisation of a thinker whose work is, in their eyes, unscientific, and who, 
moreover, has been defeated by history, as the collapse of the Soviet bloc 
seems to demonstrate. For heterodox economists, on the other hand, the ‘spec- 
tral emergence’ (as Derrida put it) of Marx upon this anniversary provides 
an opportunity to recall that Marx was and remains a fundamental source of 
inspiration for understanding the workings of capitalism, and for criticising 
both its mode of operation and its social consequences. For these heterodox 
economists, Marx untangled the logic and dynamics of capitalism, exposing 
its contradictions while outlining revolutionary perspectives. The great capit- 
alist crisis that began in 2007 with the bursting of the real estate bubble in the 
United States did not allow Marx to be restored to the economics curricula of 
France’s universities, and still less so to scholarly journals dealing with econom- 
ics. In the field of economics, Marx remains marginal. But, as we shall see, this 
was not always the case. Marxism had managed to establish itself in the uni- 
versities from the 1950s onwards, and to gain an audience there, before leaving 
them again some thirty years later. 


1 The Social Conditions for Marxism’s Place in the Economic Field 


11 Law Schools in the 1950s: A Hostile Setting Becomes More Open to 
Marx 

At the end of the 1940s, there was nothing to predispose the scholarly field of 
economics to open up to Marx and Marxism. The borders of the university 
were not easily penetrated by a thinker as inflammatory and subversive as 
Marx. And law schools, where economics was taught, had a reputation for being 
particularly conservative. Connoisseurs and disseminators of Marx’s thought, 
such as Jean Duret, were thus located outside of the university field in this 
era. 
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A turning point came in the 1950s: several professors at the Paris law fac- 
ulty brought Marxism into their courses and publications. Jean Lhomme, Jean 
Marchal and André Piettre were among the academics most receptive to the 
Marxist message. They deemed it impossible to teach economics without mak- 
ing a detour via Marx’s economic work. Students could not approach the eco- 
nomic and social problems of their time without knowing everything about 
this author.! Motivations both internal and external to the university explain 
this intellectual stance. For these economists, this was a question of counter- 
balancing the rise of neoclassical theory, which accompanied the decline of 
the US institutionalist school. They thought it necessary to learn the lessons 
of the disaster caused by the 1930 crisis — and the pretence of the neoclas- 
sical school to dominate the field of economic science by producing a pure 
economics without institutions or history had to be fought. The recourse to 
Marx provided a weapon in this fight. The creation in 1950 of the Revue éco- 
nomique — which was meant to be called the Revue économique et sociale — by 
these economics professors was a strong sign of the ambition to make econom- 
ics a discipline open to other fields, such as sociology and history.” This school 
of thought, called ‘sociological realist’, became dominant in scholarly produc- 
tion. It established its pre-eminent position in the universities, and especially 
in the Paris law faculty. 

The roots of such a position in the field of economic scholarship can be 
found in social Catholicism, of which these professors mostly saw themselves 
as custodians. This is why they tended to emphasise a humanist rather than 
a revolutionary Marx. But there was a more directly biographical reason for 
these economists’ adherence to Marxism. Indeed, in this we should see a way 
for them to erase their direct or indirect involvement in the corporatist ideo- 
logy of the collaboration years. All the economists mentioned published texts 
during the 1940s on the virtues of corporatism and stressing the importance of 
artisans and the peasantry in the renewal of France. This was also the case of a 
professor at first glance little suspect of having compromised himself, since his 
work would several years later constitute one of the main vehicles for the estab- 
lishment of Marxism in French economics departments. Namely, Henri Denis. 
The publication in 1941 of his book La Corporation in the ‘Que sais-je?’ series 
provides a good illustration of the ideological commitments and reversals of 
this cohort of economics professors. In another work, Introduction aux prob- 
lèmes économiques, published in 1942 in the ‘Bibliothèque du peuple’ collection 
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published by Presses universitaires de France (PUF), Denis put forward the idea 
that ‘the advent of socialism would consecrate the ruin of all human civilisa- 
tion’. 

The only exception to this picture was Henri Bartoli’s position. This son of 
a Resistance fighter, a Catholic intellectual, close to the personalist current 
headed by Emmanuel Mounier, professor of economics at the Grenoble faculty, 
then in Paris, tried, unlike his colleagues, to reconcile humanism and commun- 
ism, without in any way converting to Marxian thought. In several works that 
contributed to the dissemination of Marx’s thought on economic matters, Bar- 
toli indicates that it ‘restored the dignity of man’, by refusing to make him a 
commodity.3 

Marxist economics’ arrival in the universities was greeted with a measure 
of wry irony by the French Communist Party (PCF). But the creation in 1954 
of the Marxist journal Economie et Politique at the party’s initiative allowed the 
constitution of a platform where debates could be held between humanist eco- 
nomists and those who identified with Marx as the bearer of the communist 
idea. Henri Denis, freshly interested in Marx, played a decisive role in Economie 
et Politique: a figure of French Marxism, an associate professor at the law fac- 
ulty in Rennes, he was the journal’s editor-in-chief. In several of his articles, as 
well as in his book La Valeur, published by Editions sociales in 1950, Denis cri- 
ticised the interpretation of Marx’s economic work by his colleagues in Paris, 
but also by the Jesuit Pierre-Yves Calvez. A true ‘Marxist science’ had to be 
opposed to ‘Catholic science’, and the revolutionary project must be substituted 
for the project of liberating man through God.* A whole space of ideological 
confrontation emerged in this era, allowing Marxists to contradict the vision of 
economists whose allegiance was to Catholicism. 


1.2 Making Marxism a Science, or the Apogee of Marxism in the 
Universities 

In the 1960s, three poles took form that would spread discussion of Marx- 
ism even more widely through France’s economics departments. The first of 
these was built on the current of ideas known as State Monopoly Capitalism 
(SMC). This intellectual construct, which emanated from economists in PCF 
ranks, had arisen at the International Conference at Choisy-le-Roi (26 to 29 May 
1966). It was to constitute a fundamentally important anchoring point for many 
heterodox economists who claimed to be more or less Marxian and who set 
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themselves the perspective of the transition to socialism. Gravitating around 
Paul Boccara, a lecturer-researcher at the University of Amiens, this current 
of thought pointed to the new form that capitalism had taken as it reached the 
third stage of its development (after the primitive-manufacturing and classical- 
competitive stages): namely, the imperialist-monopolist stage, taking the form 
of the smc, which must necessarily lead to socialism, seeing as the concentra- 
tion and over-accumulation of capital called for the nationalisation of mono- 
polies.5 

A second pole, more academic than the previous one, emerged more or less 
simultaneously, namely development economics. This pole took form in the 
context of decolonisation and the French economists who instigated it argued 
that the way out of underdevelopment was through socialism. These econom- 
ists’ ambition was to counterbalance the model of Rostow, whose famous work, 
The Stages of Economic Growth, translated into French in 1963, was subtitled ‘A 
Non-Communist Manifesto’. But these debates quickly radicalised with the cre- 
ation, in 1960, of the journal Tiers-Monde. There were two figures leading the 
chorus: Gérard Destanne de Bernis, professor at the University of Grenoble, 
and Charles Bettelheim, director of studies at the sixth section of the Ecole 
pratique des hautes études (EPHE). Destanne de Bernis produced analyses on 
socialism, accompanied by recommendations to the Algerian government; he 
also published — notably in Tiers Monde, but also in François Perroux’s journal, 
Economie appliquée — numerous articles devoted to the theory of ‘industrial- 
ising industries’ and ‘import substitution’. Bettelheim, who joined the Jeunesses 
Communistes at age twenty and was director of the ‘Economie et Socialisme’ 
collection published by Maspero, intended to show that underdevelopment 
was not a form of backwardness to be made up for according to a capitalist 
logic, but should instead be combated by means of socialist planning. He strove 
to elaborate a genuine political economy of socialism.® Bettelheim would leave 
a real mark on the younger generation of economists; Gérard Duménil, who 
followed Bettelheim’s seminars at the EPHE, provides one illustration of this. 
A few years later, he and Dominique Lévy formed a pair of economists whose 
analyses of capitalism and understanding of the genesis and stakes of neolib- 
eralism have, to this day, greatly contributed to keeping Marx’s thought alive.” 

The fact remains that the implantation of Marx and Marxism in France uni- 
versities owed, last but not least, to the teaching of Henri Denis, who taught 
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the History of Economic Thought course at the Paris law faculty. It is worth not- 
ing the decisive impact that this economics professor, transferred from Rennes 
to Paris, had on a whole generation of students. The publication of his text- 
book Histoire de la pensée économique in 1966, alongside the great academic 
textbooks (in PUF’s ‘Thémis’ collection) was a crucial moment for Marxism's 
penetration into the universities. More than a third of the book is devoted to 
Marx and Marxism, with Denis also making digs at all of the other currents 
of economic thought (the neoclassicists, of course, but also — more surprising 
from today’s perspective — the Keynesians and the institutionalists); a sharply 
critical stance that would be toned down in subsequent editions. 

The second half of the 1960s thus confirmed the vitality of Marx and Marx- 
ism in an academic field — economics — which had previously kept them at a 
distance. A generation of talented economists with a fine knowledge of eco- 
nomic theory and all the attributes of academic capital (theses d’État,’ articles 
in what are now called ‘peer-reviewed’ journals, books and, for some of them, 
a higher education agrégation in economics) would then, in the 1970s, pro- 
pel Marx and Marxism to the forefront of the academic scene. Two currents 
each made a no less decisive contribution. The first was the group of econom- 
ists who published in the Cahiers d'économie politique, a journal founded in 
1974, and whose work was published in the collection ‘Interventions en éco- 
nomie politique’ by Presses universitaires de Grenoble. Carlo Benetti, Suzanne 
de Brunhoff and Jean Cartelier were among their leading figures. This entire 
undertaking was geared towards the study of the logical structure of political 
economy and producing a critique. This meant summoning Marx, no longer 
to make him a support for any kind of political conquest, but rather to con- 
front his economic work qua scientific discourse (essentially Volume I of Cap- 
ital, in their view the only accomplished theoretical work), with classical and 
neoclassical political economy, whose supposedly natural categories they chal- 
lenged.° 

The second group formed around another journal, Critiques de l'économie 
politique, published by Maspero. Pierre Salama, a university professor, was one 
of the key figures. His articles and books were also oriented to contributing 
to a fierce but scholarly critique of political economy. However, he was dif- 
ferentiated from his ‘comrades’ in the Cahiers d'économie politique by both 
their interpretation of Marx and their positioning in the field of political activ- 
ism. The economists grouped around Critiques de l'économie politique did not 
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want to limit themselves to Volume 1 of Capital, that is, to the critique of polit- 
ical economy alone. While this dimension remained central, to their eyes it 
had to be completed through the elaboration of a political economy of social- 
ism. That was why they attached so much importance to readings of Capital 
Volume 111, and in particular to the problem of the transformation of values 
into production prices. These economists, for the most part members or sym- 
pathisers of the Ligue communiste révolutionnaire (LCR), were concerned not 
to dissociate theoretical analysis from political action, and they set both their 
reflection and their militant activity within the framework of the Fourth Inter- 
national. Jean-Luc Dallemagne and Jacques Valier should also be mentioned, 
here, two economists who contributed to the formation and dissemination of 
this review. 


1.3 The Diversity of Marxisms 

On the periphery of the university, among the economist-engineers, two other 
currents of critical thought based on Marx and Marxist authors developed. 
At INRA, economists launched a debate on the status of agriculture in con- 
temporary capitalism, updating the debate initiated by Marx in Capital and 
continued in 1900 by Kautsky (with his The Agrarian Question), Rosa Luxem- 
burg and Lenin. These authors sought to verify whether small-scale market 
production (in this case, on the small family farm) would be absorbed, as Marx 
and Kautsky had predicted, by and into the capitalist mode of production, or 
whether the very evolution of capitalism would lead to the maintenance of 
these forms of production.!° During the same period, the French regulation 
school was established, with Michel Aglietta, Robert Boyer and Alain Lipietz 
among its leading figures. These economists were distinguished by their train- 
ing (at the Ecole Polytechnique) and by their institutional affiliation with the 
economic administration (INSEE, Direction de la prévision, CEPREMAP, and 
so on), where they each had varying degrees of involvement in France’s version 
of economic planning and in the construction of macro-econometric models. 
They drew their vision of capitalism and their methodological tools from the 
work of the ‘sociological- realist’ school mentioned above, and produced an 
analysis of the regimes of accumulation and modes of regulation (state/eco- 
nomy relations, monetary regime, wage relations, forms of competition, forms 
of insertion in the international division of labour) that have punctuated the 
history of capitalism. For regulationists, a ‘big capitalist crisis’ reflects the sys- 
tem’s inability to maintain the pace of capital accumulation and the previ- 
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ous mode of regulation." Present in academic journals because of their sym- 
bolic capital (mathematics, statistics, economic theory, and so on), the regu- 
lationists enjoyed a considerable academic audience and international visibil- 
ity. 

Journals, books, theses, seminars, courses and textbooks: the Marxist refer- 
ence was an obligatory crossing point for young economists and for enthusi- 
astic cohorts of students in the 1960s and 1970s, who were also involved in the 
maze of political activism and the anti-imperialist struggle. The Left’s arrival in 
power in May 1981, after nearly a quarter of a century of opposition, doubtless 
sounded like a culmination, the political reward for the intellectual energies 
that had been deployed. 


2 The Ebb of Marx and Marxism: Irreversible or Temporary? 


The visibility of Marxism in economics at the turn of the 1970s and 1980s 
appears deceptive. For at the very moment when this current of thought ap- 
peared triumphant, conservative forces were setting in motion. The entire 
1980s ideological cycle was structured around the issue of human rights, the 
critique of the state and utopianism, and the celebration of the liberalised eco- 
nomy and the globalised market. In this ideological context, the visibility of 
Marxism in the field of economics was eroded. It coincided with the affirma- 
tion of what was quickly called ‘neoliberalism’. The emblematic figure of this 
‘conservative revolution’ was Friedrich von Hayek, winner of the 1974 Bank of 
Sweden Prize for Economic Science (wrongly called the Nobel Prize for Eco- 
nomics). A fierce battle was waged against any form of state interventionism in 
the mechanisms of the economy and, by consequence, against the previously 
triumphant Keynesianism. Marx did not escape this struggle to impose liberal 
ideas and practices, in economics as in politics. 


2.1 Economics Declines from within 

In this new conjuncture, economists who had in the past worked on and dis- 
seminated Marx’s economic ideas, and even associated them with their own 
political perspectives, now came to discredit Marxism from within. Two funda- 
mental works made a decisive and, could it be said, irreversible contribution to 
the process of the decline in critical Marxist thought. First of all, Henri Denis, 
who, in L’Economie de Marx. Histoire d’un échec [‘Marx’s Economics. History of 
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a Failure’], published in 1980, continued his dissection of Marx’s economic writ- 
ings, and revealed the contradictions and limits of the German philosopher’s 
work. According to Denis, these were rooted in Marx’s hesitations with regard 
to the Hegelian dialectic, leading him ultimately to opt for Ricardo’s labour 
theory of value. This reading, which amounts to categorising Marx among the 
classical economists, at the same time disqualified his critical charge D 

This effort to make Marx into the direct heir of the classical economists, 
and to eliminate value and surplus-value, proceeded in a second book: Carlo 
Benetti and Jean Cartelier’s Marchands, salariat et capitalistes, published in 
1981 by Presses universitaires de Grenoble, in the collection ‘Interventions cri- 
tiques en économie politique’ (which came to an end two years later). Benetti 
and Cartelier saw in Marx’s economics a transposition of the classical econom- 
ists’ categories which, moreover, he never ceased to critique. A few years later, 
Cartelier, in an article on regulation theory co-authored with Michel de Vroey, 
indicated that it was necessary to abandon the emphasis on the ideological cri- 
tique of neoclassical theory and that it was necessary to rub along with this 
latter! The regulation school followed a largely similar trajectory. In their La 
Violence de la monnaie, published in 1982, Michel Aglietta and André Orléan 
sought to get past the theory of value. The limits of value led them to con- 
struct a theory of money based not on social relations of production, but on 
an approach to violence which these two authors had found in the work of the 
anthropologist René Girard.!4 

These about-turns were also part of a vast process of professionalisation of 
the field of economics, with ‘the desire to do science’ having ever more of a role 
in structuring economists’ research." This field effect translated into the form- 
ation of a common knowledge and language among economists worldwide; 
this gave them ever-more control over the political justification of economic 
choices, and the opportunity no longer to be confined to the university, instead 
penetrating the market of expertise. This left no, or only very marginal, room 
for Marx’s message.!® From this further ensued procedures for recruiting teach- 
ing staff and criteria for publication which hindered the visibility of Marx and 
his vision of the economic world. These procedures were in turn challenged by 
heterodox currents, which called for more pluralism in the field of economics. 
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3 The End of a History? 


This brief overview of the relationship between French economists and Marx, 
from the 1950s to the present, has shown that the presence of the author of 
Capital in higher education institutions where economics courses are taught 
was only a relatively short episode. The Marxist chapter in economics seems 
to have closed starting in the late 1970s, under the effect of exogenous polit- 
ical and social phenomena as well as under the influence of academic actors 
themselves. 

What can be expected of Marx’s presence in this field, in future? The very 
dynamics of capitalism, its human impacts and the impasse in which main- 
stream economic thought finds itself, encourage heterodox thinkers to persist 
in their struggle to ensure the visibility of this extraordinary thinker. But it must 
be admitted that Marx is unlikely to regain a strong position in the teaching of 
economics, in a context where far from all heterodox (minority) economists 
claim to be Marxians. 


CHAPTER 14 
Sociology and Marxism 


Gérard Mauger 


The analysis of the relationship between Marxism and sociology comes up 
against a whole set of obstacles. Firstly, because in the different stages of their 
history, Marxism and sociology have appeared as configurations of producers 
competing for intellectual authority (a ‘field’). That is, no matter which period 
of their history we look at, there is not one Marxism or one sociology, but Marx- 
isms and sociologies. Secondly, because by limiting our inquiries to France’s 
own borders, we neglect the effects of the international intercourse of ideas 
(be it, for example, the reception in France of the work of Max Weber, or of 
Soviet ‘Marxism-Leninism’). Moreover, we cannot ignore all that the relation- 
ship between Marxism and sociology owes to the relations they entertain with 
the political field, and to the ‘effects of theory’ that they exert there (hence the 
mobilisation of political arguments from various directions, for the purposes of 
scientific disqualification). Finally, because the study of this relationship, even 
apart from presupposing the existence of ‘tangled’ readings, must above all take 
into account what ideas owe to the social and intellectual conditions of their 
production. 

Without ignoring these difficulties, here we will sketch out an analysis of 
the relationship between sociology and Marxism, which is probably closer to a 
classical history of ideas than to a social history of the social sciences, and an 
initial periodisation (obviously a debatable one) which successively addresses 
the relationship to Marxism of the ‘Durkheimians’, of postwar French sociology, 
of the French sociology of the 1970s and 1980s, and finally that of Pierre Bour- 
dieu. We will see that, unlike not only philosophy, but also history, economics or 
anthropology, the existence of a Marxist sociology in France was, all in all, eph- 
emeral and limited to a few choice subjects, even if Marxism has never ceased 
to be a reference point for French sociology, whether seeking to borrow from it 
or to distance itself from it. 


1 The Durkheimians, ‘University Socialism’ and Marxism 


Developers of a major epistemological innovation, the Durkheimians consti- 
tuted, through their recruitment, a component of the dominant fraction of the 
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academic establishment. Their leader's foundation of a new discipline, claim- 
ing to be the successor of philosophy, was based on a strategy of both scientific 
and institutional legitimisation which rigorously excluded from their work, as 
from L'Année sociologique, any reference to current socio-political events. But 
the Durkheimians were also, for the most part, activists of the Dreyfusist gen- 
eration and, as such, ‘committed’ intellectuals. And although Emile Durkheim 
himself was often perceived — not without some reason — as a ‘conservative’ 
sociologist, Marcel Mauss, Francois Simiand, Célestin Bouglé, Maurice Halb- 
wachs and Robert Hertz were active contributors to the Socialist L'Humanité 
and the Revue socialiste. 

Sticking to Durkheim specifically, an epistemological convergence with 
Marxism emerges on the terrain of the ‘rationalist mindset’, on the claimed 
political utility of social science, on the very possibility of a social science, and 
on the criticism of ‘subjective explanations’ of social facts. ‘We regard as fruit- 
ful’ wrote Durkheim, ‘this idea that social life must be explained, not by the 
conception of those who participate in it, but by profound causes that escape 
consciousness’! But Durkheim refused to see Capital as an entirely scientific 
work, and rejected the idea that ‘the causes of social phenomena ... are ulti- 
mately reducible to the state of industrial technique and that the economic 
factor is the mainspring of progress’. He insisted that, given the state of available 
knowledge, religion was ‘the most primitive of social facts’ and that ‘the eco- 
nomy depended on religion much more than the latter on the former’, even if 
he did grant the economic factor ‘an effectiveness of its own’. However, without 
seeing in Durkheimian sociology an instrument for the repression of Marxism,” 
some of Durkheim’s criticisms seem to be more ‘political’ than strictly scientific 
(although it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the two). Apart from 
the fact that he was undoubtedly closer to Freud’s pessimism than to Marxist 
messianism,? Durkheim, ‘inhabited by the spirit of national unity’,* refused to 
grant a decisive role to the ‘baleful conflict among classes’ and to see violence 
as a necessary means for the transformation of society. According to Mauss, 
Durkheim ‘was reluctant to adhere to socialism proper only because of certain 
features of its activity: its violent character, its class character, more or less open 
workerism, and also its political and even politicking character. Durkheim was 
deeply opposed to any war of classes or nations’. 


Durkheim 1970. 
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This table of convergences and divergences between Marxism and Durk- 
heimian sociology can be complemented by the one established by Célestin 
Bouglé, who in 1908 published one of the few even somewhat developed ana- 
lyses of Marxism by a Durkheimian. Among the convergences, he agrees that 
the materialism of Marx and Engels does not deny that social life presupposes a 
psychic life: ‘men make their own history’, even if, for Marx as for most sociolo- 
gists, ‘the reasons that man gives himself to explain his conduct rarely express 
the true causes of institutions’. As for the disagreements with Marxism, they 
have to do with the ‘materialist explanation’ of ideology, of which ‘technolo- 
gical automatism’ constitutes ‘the kernel’. According to Bouglé, it is necessary 
to ‘broaden’ or ‘rectify’ the Marxist conceptions in this matter: ‘the social phe- 
nomenon [is not] a sort of double of the material phenomenon’, ‘inventions 
alone cannot create institutions’ and ‘social forms do not derive from material 
forms’. Furthermore, he criticises ‘the traces of teleology’ in Marx and Engels. It 
is instead necessary, he explains, ‘to show how a class comes into existence not 
only in itself, but for itself; in other words, how the individuals who compose it 
become aware of their unity, and pose their collective self’. In this perspective, it 
is necessary not only to critique Marxist ‘economism’ by avoiding ‘lending class 
consciousness too clear a vision of class interest’, but also to recall ‘the neces- 


ny 


sity of “ideological cross-dressing” ’. Well-rooted illusions, beliefs and doctrines 
have a power of their own: this is, moreover, the case of ‘the force of propa- 
ganda’ exercised by ‘Marxist formulas themselves’. Distinct from the Marxist 
perspective, the study of ‘ideology’ or ‘collective representations’ from a soci- 
ological perspective does not approach them as ‘epiphenomena’, but as ‘sui 


generis syntheses’: ‘prisms, not just reflections’. 


2 Postwar Sociologists and Marxism: ‘Theories without Facts’ and 
‘Facts without Theory’ 


If Durkheim remained an ‘obligatory reference’ in French sociology, there were 
other factors limiting its importance. The weakness of academic sociology, ‘the 
almost exclusive preserve of philosophers,” the internal divisions within the 
Durkheimian group, a ‘primary’ anti-Durkheimianism holding that ‘social facts 
are not things, the emergence of a new ‘social demand’ linked to the crisis 
of economic liberalism and the spread of different forms of ‘plannerism; all 
led to the gradual abandonment of Durkheimian sociology, which Paul Nizan 
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described as ‘a “doctrine of obedience” and social conformism for the use of 
schoolteachers.® As Durkheimianism declined, the ‘1930s generation’ asser- 
ted itself; it was politically committed, ‘allergic’ to Durkheim’s sociology, and 
imported works discovered in Germany or the United States. 

After the war, French sociology was a marginal activity, both in the intellec- 
tual field and in the world of applied research (in institutes like INSEE, INED, 
and such like). Marked by the Resistance, the postwar generation of sociologists 
was distributed between ‘the opposing poles of “commitment” and “expert- 
ise”’° The researchers of the Centre d'études sociologiques (CES) founded by 
Georges Gurvitch on his return from the United States can be characterised 
both by their commitment (five out of twelve were members of the PCF, while 
the others were linked to far left-wing groups or to th eleft-wing Catholics), their 
‘fascination for Marxism’ and their ‘interest in the working class’: ‘for some, 
there wasn’t much difference between research and militant activity’, Johan 
Heilbron explains. Thus the thesis on the Problémes du machinisme industriel 
by Georges Friedmann, who succeeded Gurvitch as CEs’s director, was unique 
in that it drew inspiration from both Marxism and US sociology in focusing on 
the working class. 

On top of the opposition between commitment and expertise there was 
also one between ‘theoretical’ work (reserved for professors) and ‘empirical 
research’, in between ‘academic sociology’ and research. On the research side 
of things, the paradigm of ‘survey research’ established itself, it was defined 
by the valorisation of fieldwork, the standardisation of research procedures, 
the promotion of quantitative techniques and the rejection of theory, whether 
of Durkheimian or Marxist tradition. Insofar as no one contested the need for 
investigation per se, the political positions taken by sociologists, their commit- 
ment, and their ‘Marxism’ were reflected in the choice of subject (the working 
classes), their approach (‘going to see on the ground’), and the assertion of 
the usefulness of the surveys carried out, albeit without escaping, according 
to Alain Touraine, a rudimentary empiricism.!° 

On the ‘theory’ side, the academic field of the time was subject to ‘the party’s’ 
power of attraction over intellectuals. Several of the central figures in the insti- 
tutional refoundation of sociology after 1945 — Gurvitch, Friedmann, Pierre 
Naville, Henri Lefebvre, Armand Cuvillier — remained marked by their read- 
ing of Marx. Gurvitch was part of the scholarly and philosophical tradition of 
sociology, ‘very much influenced by Marxism and German phenomenology’, 
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and imported an American sociology which he deemed too lacking in theoret- 
ical grounding. In an intellectual field dominated by existentialism, he strove to 
invent ‘a French Durkheimian tradition revisited and reconciled with Marxism’, 
making the ‘young Marx’ a central reference and ‘attempting a kind of synthesis 
between Mauss and Marx’! Thus he posed afresh the problem, inherited from 
Durkheim's disciples, of the relationship between ‘individual psyche’ and ‘col- 
lective psyche’. Friedmann, a graduate of the Ecole Normale Supérieure and a 
philosopher, was a member of the Philosophies group and a critical supporter 
of the USSR, actively involved in the Resistance. He has been described as a 
‘convinced Marxist in the 1930s’, a ‘nuanced Marxist after his third visit to the 
USSR, and a ‘psychologising Marxist at the end of his life’, but also as the ‘found- 
ing father of a “different” sociology’, characterised by the interest devoted not 
only to the ‘producing worker’ but also to the consuming worker and (as a pre- 
cursor to ‘Freudo-Marxism’) by the search for a path between ‘Marxist optim- 
ism’ and ‘Freudian pessimism’? Stressing how far the Durkheimian critique of 
Marxism owes to Antonio Labriola’s version of this latter rather than to ‘authen- 
tic Marxism’, and highlighting ‘ignored or misunderstood’ texts by Marx and 
Engels, Armand Cuvillier showed that the double antithesis ‘conservative soci- 
ology/revolutionary sociology’, ‘idealist sociology/materialist sociology’ abus- 
ively caricatures Durkheimism and Marxism and that ‘Durkheim himself was 
much closer to Marxism than he supposed’. As against the imputation to Marx- 
ism of a ‘pure economic determinism’, Cuvillier cited Friedrich Engels’s letter to 
Joseph Bloch of 21 September 1899, in which Engels reaffirms that, ‘[a]ccording 
to the materialist conception of history, the ultimately determining element in 
history is the production and reproduction of real life’; and his letter to Con- 
rad Schmidt of 27 October 1890, in which he insists on the relative autonomy 
of the law as well as of the other ‘realms of ideology’ (religion, philosophy, and 
so on) which ‘react back as an influence upon the whole development of soci- 
ety’; and, indeed, a passage from Capital where Marx ‘shows, before Max Weber, 
the affinities of the spirit of the Reformation with the development of capital- 
ism’!3 Thus, according to Cuvillier, in Durkheimism as in this ‘rectified’ vision of 
Marxism we can see the beginnings of the sociology of knowledge. As for Henri 
Lefebvre, who dismissively bound Emile Durkheim to Gabriel Tarde because 
of their common ‘idealism’, he calls for an investigation of the ‘current sociolo- 
gical concreteness’ and for ‘saving French sociology’, by resorting to the ‘Marxist 
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method; defined as a ‘dialectical’ analysis and synthesis of a contradictory real- 
ity in movement. This method does not exclude any investigative technique: 
‘statistics, surveys, questionnaires, interviews, descriptions — all these informa- 
tional processes can be used’. But if thus sociologists agreed on the importance 
of investigation, it is nevertheless necessary to note, at least until the end of the 
1960s, ‘the rather speculative character of many Marxist studies’# So much so 
that, as Simiand said, ‘theories without facts’ rubbed shoulders with ‘studies of 
facts without theory’. 


3 The Ephemeral Marxist Sociology of the 1960s—7os 


Despite or perhaps because of the Cold War, Marxism occupied a central 
place in the French intellectual field in the 1960s. On the 150th anniversary 
of Marx’s birth, Raymond Aron asked ‘If we measure Marx’s grandeur by the 
scale of the quarrels he provoked or aroused, who over the last two centuries 
could even compare?’. In fact, the conceptual schemes of Marxism (in its vari- 
ous forms) — bourgeoisie/proletariat, base/superstructures, science/ideology, 
idealism/materialism, reform/revolution, capitalism/communism, and so on — 
defined the intellectual doxa of the era. 

Although most sociologists were particularly receptive to Marx, the future 
‘big names’ of French sociology were — could not but be — subject to Aron’s 
appeal. Appointed at the Sorbonne in 1955, he was for a time the true patron 
of French sociology, encouraging the marriage of philosophy and fieldwork. 
Aron was also the introducer of Max Weber in France, often used later (espe- 
cially by the promoters of ‘methodological individualism’) as an ‘antidote to 
Marxist orthodoxy’!> But those who saw (and still see) it as an ‘antibody’ have 
generally underestimated the fact that Weber was also one of the first schol- 
ars to make Marxism an object of academic dispute,!$ and have mostly ignored 
the deep kinship between Weber’s and Marx’s perspectives, as evidenced by 
the existence of a ‘Weberian Marxist’ current.!” Weber denied that he claimed 
to ‘substitute a one-sided “materialist” causal interpretation with an equally 
one-sided spiritualist interpretation of civilisation and history’. Yet for many 
of those who, even today, draw on Weber’s rejection of the ‘so-called “mater- 
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ialist conception of history”’, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
reverses the places of the ‘determinant’ and the ‘determined’ as compared to 
the Marxist vulgate.l$ This dissemination of Weber’s work contributed to the 
transformation of French sociology, of which Aron was the ‘initiator and medi- 
ator’. 

Marxist hegemony and the disputes it prompted, on the one hand, and 
the repeated injunctions to empirical research, on the other, meant that the 
1970s were the years in which a ‘Marxist sociology’ developed in several choice 
domains. Responding to research programmes launched by the Délégation 
générale a la recherche scientifique et technique (DGRST), the Ministry of 
Public Works, the Commissariat au Plan, Manuel Castells and Jean Lojkine — 
affiliated to the Centre d’études des mouvements sociaux (CEMS) founded by 
Alain Touraine, Christian Topalov and Edmond Préteceille, and researchers 
at the Centre de Sociologie Urbaine (csu) founded by Paul-Henri Chombart 
de Lauwe — were the inventors of a Marxist-inspired urban sociology, more 
or less close to Henri Lefebvre, Louis Althusser and the problematic of State 
Monopoly Capitalism.!9 At the same time, other researchers were renewing 
Marxist studies of social classes: in a perspective inspired by both Gramsci 
and Althusser, Nicos Poulantzas studied the state, political power and social 
classes. The Laboratoire d’études et de recherches sociologiques sur la classe 
ouvriére (LERSCO) founded by Jean-Claude Passeron and Michel Verret, car- 
ried out large numbers of socio-ethnographic studies on workers. Meanwhile, 
Christian Baudelot, Roger Establet and Jacques Malemort,?° using the avail- 
able statistical data, tried to give empirical content to the Marxist concept of 
the ‘petty bourgeoisie’ in contemporary French society (by introducing the cri- 
terion of ‘retrocession of surplus value’ and distinguishing among three distinct 
fractions). Earlier, Christian Baudelot and Roger Establet?! had tried to give an 
empirical content to the Althusserian concept of ‘state ideological apparatus’ 
by highlighting the division of the capitalist school in France into two (‘what 
appears as an orientation of schooling is in reality a division of social classes’). 
This outline inventory of Marxist sociology in France in the 1960s and 1970s 
is obviously not exhaustive. Firstly, because it would be necessary to mention 
those who contributed in other fields of inquiry (such as Michel Freyssenet 
in the sociology of work or the Marxist theorists of feminism). But, moreover, 
because the drawing of disciplinary boundaries (institutionally justified but 
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epistemologically questionable) that separate sociology from the other social 
sciences, leads to the — artificial — isolation of historians, economists, anthro- 
pologists, and, of course, the ‘Marxist’ philosophers of the time. 


4 Bourdieu and Marxism 


The ebb, then the dissipation, of the course upon which Marxism had begun 
in the social sciences in the second half of the 1970s, obviously owes less to 
theoretical criticism than to the reversal of the political conjuncture, which 
concluded in the collapse of the Soviet regime and the rise of neoliberal hege- 
mony. References to Marx’s work became very marginal until a more recent 
revival of interest, itself likely rooted in the effects of neoliberal policies (a 
dizzying rise in inequalities, financial crises, destruction of the ecosystem) that 
led to a renewed interest in the critique of capitalism. If critical thinking did not 
disappear from the social sciences — and, more specifically, from sociology — it 
is undoubtedly embodied in Bourdieu’s work (which is not without its links to 
Marxism). 

Bourdieu’s relationship with Marxism in the 1950s reflected his ambivalent 
move to get to grips with the state of both the intellectual field and the polit- 
ical field. Marxism was then ‘on the agenda’: I did a scholastic reading of Marx 
at that time’, ‘I was especially interested in the young Marx and had been fas- 
cinated by the Theses on Feuerbach’, writes Bourdieu.” But he was also one of 
those exasperated by Stalinism. Although he was separated by a few years from 
the ‘structuralist generation’ (that of Althusser and Foucault, whose lectures 
he attended), Bourdieu shared many of its characteristic intellectual dispos- 
itions, which, he averred, could explained in terms of ‘the determination to 
react against ... the soft “humanism” that was in the air. However, Bourdieu 
quickly distanced himself from ‘structuralism’ — a habitus effect and/or a gen- 
erational effect — and distanced himself from the Althusserian philosophers, 
criticising their ‘philosophical aristocratism’?? and reduction of agents to the 
status of simple epiphenomena of the structure. 

This had the effect that, in the symbolic struggles that traverse the French 
intellectual field, where the position one adopts with regard to Marxism has 
always had a particularly strong ‘classifying’ effect, Bourdieu could be perceived 
as both anti-Marxist by Marxists and Marxist by anti-Marxists. The imputation 


22 Bourdieu 1987. 
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of ‘Marxism’ has indeed become a commonplace tactic of academic disquali- 
fication. After the ‘nouveaux philosophes’ made their breakthrough, this tactic 
has consisted in establishing the family relationship between Marx and the 
targeted author, who is disqualified by the equation ‘Marx = collectivist mater- 
ialism = Gulag’. This is, in essence, the procedure used, for example, by Jeffrey 
C. Alexander? with regard to Bourdieu’s work. ‘In an age marked by the death 
of communism,’ Alexander writes, ‘his oeuvre can be seen as the most impress- 
ive living embodiment of a neo-Marxist tradition that, triumphant only a dec- 
ade ago, currently is struggling to survive: 

If, apart from this kind of anathema — which targets the very project of a 
scientific knowledge of the social world — one wonders about the uses that 
Bourdieu may have made of Marx’s work, it is undoubtedly necessary to recall 
first of all the ‘very pragmatic relations’ that he had with the canonical authors, 
whoever they may be. Thus, most of Bourdieu’s uses of Marx’s work — beyond a 
related terminology (capital, reproduction, classes, and so on) — combine bor- 
rowing with critique. We will give some examples here: the theory of practice, 
economic sociology, the theory of symbolic production, the theory of domina- 
tion and the vision of social space.25 

Bourdieu’s theory of practice was constructed in opposition to Lévi-Strauss 
and the Marxism of the Althusserians, who made the agent a mere ‘auxili- 
ary to the structure’. Yet he did this borrowing from Marx. Against Feuerbach 
and, in general, against scholastic thought (that which mistakes, as Marx put 
it, ‘the things of logic for the logic of things’) and with Marx (but rejecting both 
humanist and structuralist readings of his work), Bourdieu’s theory of practice 
aims to grasp the perceptible world, ‘as concrete human activity’, ‘as practice’. 

Studying Kabyle society, Bourdieu drew explicit inspiration from Marx. But 
he also sought to break with economism and understand the decisive contribu- 
tion that ethical and mythical representations can make to the reproduction of 
the economic order of which they are the product. In so doing, Bourdieu foun- 
ded both a ‘“radically sociological” economics,”6 and — against ‘the dichotomy 
of the economic and the non-economic’ — a general science of the economy 
of practices, capable of treating all practices, including those purporting to be 
disinterested or gratuitous, and hence non-economic, as economic practices 
directed towards the maximizing of material or symbolic profit’27 


24 Alexander 1995. 
25 Mauger 2012. 
26 Lebaron 2001. 
27 Bourdieu 2010. 
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An original synthesis of Marxist and Weberian approaches, field theory 
appears as a way out of the dead ends of the reduction of symbolic structures 
to economic structures, as well as those of ‘reflection theory’. It appears as a 
solution to the ‘short-circuit’ that directly relates the relevant features of such 
symbolic production to the characteristics of the class fraction of their pro- 
ducer, and also as a response to ‘the worst kind of functionalism’ associated 
with Althusser's ‘ideological state apparatuses’. Assuming a relative autonomy 
of the production of symbolic goods from external constraints, it challenges 
both the claim that symbolic productions have absolute autonomy and their 
direct reduction to the most general conditions of their production. In the case 
of religion, for example, Bourdieu finds in Weber the means of escaping ‘the 
opposition between the illusion of absolute autonomy which leads one to con- 
ceive of the religious message as an inspired emergence and that reductive the- 
ory which makes it the direct reflection of economic and social conditions 29 

As for the vision of social space that Bourdieu proposes, it makes a double 
break with the Marxist theory of social classes. It breaks with economism by 
defining the structure of the social space through the distribution of different 
kinds of capital: ‘economic capital’ ‘cultural capital’ and ‘social capital’, which 
can be converted into ‘symbolic capital’. Moreover, it breaks with ‘the intellec- 
tualist illusion that leads one to consider the theoretical class, constructed by 
the sociologist, as a real class’ and ‘leads one to ignore the symbolic struggles 
of which the different fields are the site, where what is at stake is the very rep- 
resentation of the social world 29 In order to account for the passage from the 
‘probable class’ (‘logical’ class, class ‘on paper’) to the ‘mobilised class’, or, in 
Lukacs’s terminology, from the ‘class in itself’ to the ‘class for itself, it is neces- 
sary to analyse the symbolic and political work that manages to produce, if not 
the mobilised class, at least the belief in the existence of class. 

It is clear that with and against Marx, Bourdieu is no more ‘Marxist’ than 
he is ‘Weberian’ or ‘Durkheimian’: claiming a ‘relaxed eclecticism’,>° he is none 
of these things, or all of them at once. He inherits from Marx, Weber and 
Durkheim, appropriating them for himself. Starting from them (and others), he 
advances by solving the problems raised by the confrontation between them 
and their testing through empirical research, himself discovering new diffi- 
culties. 


28 Ibid. 

29 Bourdieu 1985, p. 723. 
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5 The Disappearance of Marxism? 


French sociology in the age of the mass university is predominantly ‘ethno- 
graphic’, but often reduces scientific practice to ‘recording’ and thus ignoring 
the fact that any observation, whether ‘qualitative’ or ‘quantitative’, involves 
hypotheses. As in the days of ‘survey research’, it is abdicating ‘the right and 
duty of theoretical construction in favour of spontaneous sociology’, sacrificing 
this need to what Nietzsche called ‘the dogma of immaculate perception 27 

What remains of Marxism in the discipline today? Taking refuge in a few 
none-too-demanding allusions to interactionism, venturing to foreground an 
‘intersectionality’ perceived as ‘avant-garde’, and most of the time avoiding any 
‘claim to be part of the discipline 29 it displays a cautious circumspection (if 
not outright hostility) towards Bourdieu’s work (often perceived as ‘Marxist’). 
It goes without saying that it dismisses any reference to Marx. So, if there is, 
indeed, a ‘return to Marx’ it is probably not so much among sociologists as else- 
where, for instance among philosophers. 


32 Bourdieu, Chamboredon and Passeron 1968. 
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CHAPTER 15 
Marx and French Historians 


François Dosse 


French historians’ relationship with the work of Marx is particularly ambival- 
ent. It is all the more difficult to pin down given that one may well wonder how 
to define ‘Marxist history’. Should it be identified with a teleological form of 
history writing, based on the theory of the stages of evolution in the mode of 
production? Should it be understood from the angle of the historians’ openness 
to the contributions of the social sciences, particularly economics? Whatever 
the definition used, it is important to historicise this phenomenon, as Marx- 
ism’s echo in the French historical discipline has varied greatly over time. From 
a phase in which it had next to no influence to a moment in which it enjoyed 
a wide audience, Marxism was to explain historical phenomena, often from a 
deterministic perspective (inspired by reflection theory). The 1960s saw real 
theoretical enrichment, with historians striving to make their causal schemes 
more complex (especially under the influence of Althusser). Finally, it can be 
seen that historians have distanced themselves from, and even rejected, Marx- 
ism, which no longer exerts more than a diffuse influence on this discipline. 


1 The Nineteenth Century: Historians without Marx? 


11 The German Historical School, Rather than Marx 

If we look back at the nineteenth century, which was the century of the profes- 
sionalisation of the historian’s craft, we can say that Marx did not have an echo 
among French historians. On the contrary, it can be said that it was the French 
historical school that had an influence on Marx, as he himself recognised. At 
the beginning of the century, the romantic and liberal historian Augustin Thi- 
erry saw in what he described as the ‘race war’ the motor that explained his- 
tory’s upheavals. It was from this notion that Marx drew his major concept of 
‘class struggle’ as the driving force behind the transition from one mode of pro- 
duction to another, leading to a classless society. Acknowledging his debt to 
Thierry, Marx would call him the ‘father of the class struggle’ in historiography.! 


1 Marx 1854. 
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Unlike Marx, however, Thierry conceived of this agonistic reality only in the 
context of the national melting pot, and not as a universal key to analysing 
Humanity’s onward march. 

When the historical discipline became professionalised in France, following 
the disastrous defeat at Sedan in 1870, French historians went to Germany to 
find the keys to success. They made the journey, immersing themselves in the 
reality of German universities in order to better understand the national vital- 
ity of this country and to prepare for the revanche. They returned to France con- 
vinced the need for a scientific historical discourse, as close to the empirical as 
possible, cut off from literature and fiction and giving proper value to fact and 
contingency. They came back with a true methodological discourse, drawing 
on the effectiveness of German historicism and its leading light, Leopold von 
Ranke, for whom the historian’s ambition was reduced to showing ‘the past as 
it actually happened’. This German school built itself at a critical remove from 
all forms of philosophy of history, and thus it kept its distance from Marxism as 
from Hegelianism and Kantianism. This break between history and philosophy 
was accentuated by the long-term marriage contract that historians entered 
into with geographers (particularly the Vidalian school), which enjoyed very 
great influence at the time. 


1.2 The History of the French Revolution, a Bridgehead of Marxism? 

If there is one historiographical field that has divided historians throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it is the history of the French Revolution. 
It was on this fundamentally important battleground that Marxism penetrated 
the historian’s gaze, providing weapons to the defenders of the Revolution’s 
ideals. Between 1898 and 1903, Jean Jaurès devoted himself to writing a Social- 
ist History of the French Revolution. In its pages, Marx’s influence is palpable, 
insofar as the French socialist leader strongly links political struggles to the eco- 
nomic interests of the contending social forces: ‘The essence of history does 
not consist in the external development of political forms. It is quite certain 
that it is the interplay of economic interests, of social forces, that gives them a 
sense’? The same thrust can be found among those who devoted their careers 
as historians to the study of the French Revolution, whether Alphonse Aulard, a 
zealous partisan of Danton, or Albert Mathiez, a great admirer of Robespierre. 
If the Sorbonne chair in the history of the French Revolution escaped Math- 
iez’s clutches, it was instead successively occupied by Georges Lefebvre, Albert 
Soboul, and then Michel Vovelle, providing a haven for a whole historiographic 
tradition marked by Marxism.5 


2 Jaurés 1983. 
3 Lefebvre 1937, Soboul 1967, Vovelle 1982. 
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2 The Annales: In the Vicinity of Marxism 


2.1 À Critical Kinship 

Through its virulent criticism of the methodical school, disparagingly de- 
scribed as histoire historisant (a merely chronological telling of facts) the jour- 
nal Annales d’histoire économique et sociale, founded in 1929 by Lucien Febvre 
and Marc Bloch, seemed to stand close to Marxism. This closeness was favoured 
by the fact that the journal, which was soon to become a school of thought, 
had a priority interest, as the title suggests, in the economic and social domain. 
However, even if the kinship is undeniable, the founders of the Annales school 
maintained a critical distance from Marx. Thus, in 1922, in the context of his 
dispute with the sociologists, Lucien Febvre presented Marxism as a form of 
‘economic spiritualism’. And when the translation of Engels’s The Peasant War 
in Germany was published in 1930, Febvre firmly denied that this work had any 
historical significance. Under the title ‘Un livre périmé’ (‘An obsolete book’) he 
wrote: ‘To get to know Engels, yes. To get to know the peasants’ war, it is a joke’* 
After World War II, in a review of Daniel Guérin’s thesis on the French Revolu- 
tion, this same Febvre was denunciatory ‘This collusion of Michelet and Marx 
is an incest ... The historian is not a judge’5 He criticised Marxism for having a 
conception of history that was as obsessed with the event as that of traditional 
history, which he opposed, and which lay too much emphasis on political rup- 
tures. 

However, at the same time, Marx was greatly admired by the founders of 
the Annales. Lucien Febvre also highlighted Marx’s attributes in a 1934 piece 
in the Catholic review Foi et Vie: ‘The vast, powerful problem of the relation- 
ship between capitalism and the Reformation ... who posed it first? Let us not 
hesitate to answer: it was Karl Marx’.6 However, Febvre did not share Marx’s 
prophetism — his causalism. Faced with the overly direct link which Marx estab- 
lishes between capitalism and the Reformation, Febvre opposes to this the idea 
of an imbrication of heterogeneous elements: ‘The Reformation as daughter 
of capitalism or, conversely, capitalism as fruit of the Reformation: no, a thou- 
sand times no. Let us the dogmatism of such a simple interpretation with the 
fresh notion of the interdependence of phenomena’. As for Marc Bloch, he also 
expressed the importance that Marx had for him, and at the same time the 
distance that he kept from him as a historian: ‘I personally have the greatest 
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admiration for Karl Marx. ... Is it enough, however, for his lessons to serve 
eternally as a template for any doctrine?’.” If we look at the table of intellec- 
tual attachments that Lucien Febvre himself drew up, in order to highlight 
the thinking that had influenced his positions, Marx is conspicuous by his 
absence.’ The German historian Peter Schôttler performed the same exercise 
with regard to Marc Bloch: here again, Marx is absent. 


2.2 A Labroussean Marxism? 

The economic and social history that triumphed in the postwar years has been 
overly identified with just one current — the Annales — and its leader Fernand 
Braudel. Braudel’s economistic orientation did bring him closer to Marxism, 
but this proximity does not mean that he embraced it outright. In his studies 
on the dynamics of capitalism, in his work on the market and material civilisa- 
tion, the influence of Marx’s thought is more than noticeable: it is an essential 
resource. 

But the doubtless masterful qualities of the man sometimes described as the 
‘Pope of history’ should not make us forget the figure of another researcher, 
reader and continuator of Marx, Ernest Labrousse. He had an orchestrating 
role at the Sorbonne, allowing him to direct the great social-history studies pur- 
sued by an entire generation. In addition to his position as chair of the Institut 
d'histoire économique et sociale at the Sorbonne, which Labrousse held for a 
quarter of a century between 1945 and 1967, he was director of studies at the 
sixth section of the Ecole pratique des hautes études (EPHE) and played an 
eminent role in the recruitment committees at the Centre national de la recher- 
che scientifique (CNRS). Labrousse’s model of economic and social history is 
conceived as a hierarchy of three moments: the economic, the social and the 
mental, with the interlocking and sequential delays in between them. The order 
of dependencies is articulated around the primary historical fact of economic 
evolution. The other levels simply graft themselves onto this main level, with an 
inertia of their own: ‘The historian distinguishes between the different speeds 
by which phenomena are propagated. The economic phenomenon is probably 
most often the antecedent; social change is already relatively belated; and the 
change in mentalities wins the race to come slowest’? 

From 1955 onwards, upon the International Congress of Historical Sciences 
held in Rome, Labrousse reoriented his field of investigation towards social 
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history, albeit without abandoning the economic dimension which remained 
the fundamental basis of his model. He thus came together, in an even more 
marked way, with the initial orientations of the Annales school. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, Pierre Chaunu judged that ‘the entire French 
historical school is Labroussean .... Labrousse’s thought is so much incorpor- 
ated into our practice of history, the treatment of material and the concep- 
tualisation of discourse, that we sometimes forget its origin: by dint of its tri- 
umph, it has become indistinguishable”!° In fact, Labrousse contributed to the 
formation of a whole generation of historians — the generation that reached 
maturity in the 1960s and 1970s — even if some of his thesis students, con- 
scious of the limits of the Labroussean model, broke away to follow their own 
paths (as in the cases of Maurice Agulhon, Michel Vovelle and Michelle Per- 
rot). 


3 A Generation of Communist Historians 


In the 1950s, many historians identified their fate with that of the French Com- 
munist Party (PCF), and it was through the party, at least as much as the 
Annales, that Marxism penetrated history as discipline. In 1952, the group of 
history graduates who were PCF members was particularly rich in personalities. 
It included Claude Mesliand, Pierre Deyon, Jean Dautry, Jean Nicolas, Francois 
Furet, Robert Bonnaud, Jacques Chambaz, Denis Richet and Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie. Communist historians had such force of numbers that upon the pub- 
lication of the results of the agrégation, Francois Furet and Jean Chesneaux, 
counting the successful candidates, wryly commented in the courtyard of the 
Sorbonne that it was only right to leave a few places for the bourgeois ... 

Up till the 1960s, Marxism influenced history as a discipline essentially 
through economic history. It conjugated a dual reference to both the Annales 
and to an open Marxism, as attested by the theses of communist historians such 
as Jean Bouvier on the Crédit Lyonnais (1961) or Pierre Vilar on Catalonia in the 
modern era (1962). Following the general evolution of historiography, from the 
1960s onwards this Marxist history no longer limited its field of investigation to 
the economic dimension, and explored what it described as ‘superstructures’, 
meaning, the vast domain of mentalities. 


10 Chaunu 1974. 
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4 Enriching the Model, Articulating Different Dimensions 


41 Althusser’s Lessons 

In the 1960s and 1970s, the presence of Marxist theses in the practice and dis- 
course of historians especially owed to the influence of Louis Althusser at the 
Ecole normale on the rue d’Ulm. In identifying an ‘epistemological break’ in 
Marx, Althusser advanced the consideration that Marx had achieved a sci- 
entific analysis with Capital, breaking with the bourgeois idealism still con- 
veyed by his early work. Althusser’s analytical scheme broke with reflection 
theory and the linear determination of the superstructure by the base. He dis- 
tanced himself from a certain form of economic determinism by making the 
interplay of different dimensions more complex, which could lead to a domin- 
ance of the political in Antiquity or a dominance of the religious in the Middle 
Ages — it being understood that the economic remained the determining factor 
‘in the last instance’. 


4.2 From the Cellar to the Attic 
Many historians shifted their gaze from the economic to the other dimensions 
of the social whole and questioned the articulation between them. If we look 
at Georges Duby’s career, we can see that his path — symptomatic of that of 
his generation — led him through three successive stages: starting with the eco- 
nomic, he ends up with the imaginary, passing through the study of the social. 
For him, these three levels remained inseparable in his approach to the feudal 
era: ‘A society forms a whole. I do not think it is possible to dissociate politics 
from economics or culture. It is this combination that obliges us to draw on 
all kinds of information”! Duby had discovered Marxism in philosophy class 
in 1937; he always considered it an essential contribution, to which he never 
ceased to compare his own work. His reading of Louis Althusser’s and Etienne 
Balibar’s texts in the 1960s also bore strong influence on him, and he long con- 
sidered the notion of ‘determination in the last instance’ most effective. This 
led him to begin his work starting with economic phenomena, not in an arbit- 
rary manner, but because for it is these phenomena that make access to other 
levels of a society possible. 

The concern to analyse the different dimensions of the social whole in 
combination, without abandoning the achievements of Marxism, also inspired 
other great historians. One was the medievalist like Guy Bois, whose thesis!? 


11 Magazine littéraire 1982. 
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analysed the crisis of feudalism not as the outcome of a simple contradic- 
tion between resources and population, but as a general crisis of society. But 
there were also modernists like Robert Mandrou, pioneer of the history of 
mentalities, Michel Vovelle, who sought to situate the concept of mental- 
ity in relation to that of ideology, or Pierre Vilar, who worked ceaselessly to 
enhance the Marxist conceptual system through the study of Catalonia. When 
Vilar worked on the Spanish theologians of the seventeenth century, he did 
so in order to seek therein the first elements of a macroeconomic theory 
in the making. He wanted to show how much history is a totality, the only 
possible synthesis of the other human sciences. The essential reference for 
Vilar was Marx who, he credited with realising this historicisation of all the 
data of human life. ‘To think everything historically is Marxism’s very call- 
ing.13 


4.3 The Renewal of Ancient History 

The scholars of ancient history who added most to methodological renewal — 
from Jean-Pierre Vernant to Pierre Vidal-Naquet via Marcel Detienne, Pierre 
Lévêque and Claude Mossé — also asserted the need for a global approach to 
history and identified with an open Marxism. As the driving forces behind 
the Gernet Centre founded by Vernant, they constituted what has been called 
the Paris School, which radically renovated classical Hellenists’ approach to 
Greece. Taking the example of religion in ancient Greece, Vernant criticised 
its traditional conception as a separate domain, where to understand it prop- 
erly it is necessary to ‘think together’ politics, religion, ethics and everyday life. 
This is the only way to understand the essential articulations of a society in its 
dialectical development. Vernant thus showed how politics, which took root in 
Greece, encompasses all the relations of production. Like most historians of his 
generation, Vidal-Naquet’s itinerary led him to focus primarily on the study of 
economic and social phenomena, in an essential partnership with Moses Fin- 
ley. It was in this spirit that he published Economic and Social History of Ancient 
Greece with Michel Austin in 1972. He examined the status of slaves — which 
could not be thought in isolation from the development of citizenship — in cat- 
egories that could not be the same as those of our modern society. In particular, 
he noted the absence of economic autonomy in the ancient world. His histor- 
ical exploration therefore gradually led him to question the effectiveness of the 
myths and values of Greek society: ‘It was increasingly the history of represent- 
ations and the imaginary that, along with historiography, was to take pride of 
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place in his work as a historian of ancient Greece’ He then extended the scope 
of his studies to include Greek tragedy, conceived not only as fictional text, but 
as a revelation of the fundamental forms of the Greek world. 


4.4 Writing the History of Ideology 

Around 1968, at the University of Nanterre, a junction took place between 
Marxism and a socio-linguistics based on the discourse analysis inspired by the 
Althusserian linguist Michel Pécheux. This new research programme focused 
on lexicology, in interdisciplinary research bringing together, among others, lin- 
guists and historians: Jean Dubois, Jean-Baptiste Marcellesi, Denise Maldidier, 
Francoise Gadet, Régine Robin, Jacques Guilhaumou and Antoine Prost. This 
lexicological orientation aimed at continuing Althusser’s enterprise of elabor- 
ating a critique of the dominant ideology, and it thus adopted a both theoretical 
and political perspective. Jean-Baptiste Marcellesi’s thesis on the Tours con- 
gress was to serve as a model for numerous case studies.!$ Just before the May 
movement, in April 1968, a conference on political lexicology was held in Saint- 
Cloud, during which Annie Kriegel analysed the Communists’ ‘unitary’ vocab- 
ulary during the Popular Front. Denise Maldidier studied political vocabulary 
during the Algerian war, based on six daily newspapers. Antoine Prost com- 
pared the vocabulary of France’s political families at the end of the nineteenth 
century, by studying the 1881 elections. This whole lexicological project was to 
develop around Nanterre after May 1968. These discourse analyses did not stop 
at quantitative lexical studies on the frequency of word use; rather, they sought 
to establish a relationship between behaviour and its verbal manifestations. 
Such was the case of Denise Maldidier’s analysis of the political discourse of the 
Algerian War. The historian Régine Robin, marked by her reading of Althusser, 
tried to make historians aware of the contributions coming from linguistics.16 


4.5 English Marxism Makes Its Mark 

Those French Marxist historians who found themselves too constrained by 
Althusserian schemas tended to turn to English Marxist historians, who more 
closely studied concrete cases and made more room for representations. They 
drew their inspiration from Christopher Hill, Rodney Hilton, Eric Hobsbawm 
and EP Thompson, re-evaluating the fruitfulness of Marxist concepts in the 
light of historical analyses of specific objects. Eric Hobsbawm warned as early 
as 1965 against over-simplifying approaches to industrial labour, highlighting 
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the importance of rural and domestic industries in the establishment of a man- 
ufacturing industry.” EP Thompson quickly became a major reference point, 
radically renewing Marxist social history despite the only belated translation 
of his work into French.!® In a break with the Labroussean schema, Thompson 
no longer defined the working class by its objective components (economic 
function, level of wealth, and so on): the working class is not a thing, a reific- 
ation, but rather is embodied in individuals, in a context, by an active process 
set to work by ‘agents’. 


5 Two Great Disputes 


5.1 The Labrousse/Mousnier debate 

The 1965 conference at the ENS in Saint-Cloud was the occasion for a key 
joust between two approaches to the social history of the modern era: on 
the one hand, the economic and Marxist approach defended in particular by 
Labrousse, Albert Soboul and Adeline Daumard, and on the other, the insti- 
tutional approach advocated by Roland Mousnier. A specialist of the seven- 
teenth century, Mousnier had authored an authoritative dissertation, defended 
in 1945, on La Vénalité des offices sous Henri Iv et Louis x111,9 based on the 
consultation of the very rich Séguier collection. Roland contradicts analysis 
in terms of social classes, which privileges the economic dimension, with the 
fact that the social hierarchy in the seventeenth century cannot be deduced 
from its professional anchorage, nor from the levels of wealth, but is funda- 
mentally based on the social esteem attached to such and such function. He 
concludes that the seventeenth century was still based on a system of orders, 
not classes. While advocating a social history, Mousnier favoured its political 
dimension, against the current of the dominant economic-focused view, and 
asserted the importance of representations. The analytical criteria he puts for- 
ward to understand seventeenth-century society are based on the place given 
to honour, dignity and social esteem. According to Mousnier, the practice of 
arms and the service rendered to princes are more relevant factors of clas- 
sification than one’s place in the mode of production. This vision of society 
leads Mousnier to take a completely different view of the popular movements 
that marked the seventeenth century than did the Marxist current. The Soviet 
historian Boris Porshnev, who also worked on the Séguier collection, analysed 
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such movements as precursors of the French Revolution to come: ‘We want to 
oppose a radically different point of view, centred on the question of the evol- 
ution of capitalism within feudal and absolutist France’20 


5.2 The Question of the Asiatic Mode of Production 

In 1959, Pierre Vidal-Naquet, then a professor at the University of Caen, dis- 
covered Oriental Despotism, a study by Karl Wittfogel, a German Communist 
exiled in the United States. Vidal-Naquet devoted his course to it in 1959-60 
and recommended its publication to his friend, the publisher Jérôme Lindon. 
The book was published in French by Minuit in 1964, with a preface by Vidal- 
Naquet. He was convinced by Wittfogel’s thesis and saw in it an extension and 
enrichment of Marxist thought. Relying on an intuition of Marx’s, Wittfogel 
perceived the existence in the East of a peculiar Asiatic mode of production, 
characterised by an omnipotent state which alone possessed all the means of 
production in ‘hydraulic societies’ in which the control of irrigation systems is 
essential and can only be ensured by the state. Vidal-Naquet nevertheless dis- 
tanced himself from the book’s political theses, which suggest that despotism 
and torture were the distinctive features of Asian societies until the contem- 
porary era, and thus may have served to challenge the Stalinist system or, in 
the context of tension between the Soviet Union and People’s China, the Maoist 
regime. 


6 A Farewell to Marx? 


The collapse of communism also had its impact on a certain Marxist tele- 
ology, which assumed history’s march towards an ineluctable emancipation of 
humanity, a society without social classes and freed from all blockages and con- 
tradictions, achieving transparency and the realisation of the dream of equal- 
ity. The ussr’s disastrous fate and the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 plunged the 
world into a new regime of historicity. This was marked by the opacity and crisis 
of the future, undermining a model in which the direction of history seemed 
to be drawn, even if with phases of ebb and flow and possible regression. The 
result of this, more than the abandonment of Marxist teleology, was the aban- 
donment of all forms of chronosophy, of heteronomous explanations of the 
historical process, and a shift in the attention of historians and social scientists 
in general towards the actors themselves. In the words of the former secret- 
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ary of the Annales, Bernard Lepetit, who initiated the journal’s ‘critical turn’ 
in 1988-9, they began to ‘take the actors seriously’. The result was a turn that 
can be described as pragmatic. For the major question that historians would 
henceforth ask is what action meant, for historical actors past and present. This 
turning point would affect the very practice of writing history, the profession of 
the historian, which would no longer be conceived as the expression of a scien- 
tificity set outside of contingent time. Rather, it would now be considered in its 
internalised relationship to the present, as the construction of a historiograph- 
ical operation situated in a particular place and giving rise to a specific way of 
writing. Hence the increased importance, among historians, of historiography 
and ego-histories which relativise historical discourse; this latter was no longer 
posed as judgement from above in the name of a transcendental truth, but as 
so many sedimented layers of meaning, building up to our own present. 

The second reason why historical studies grew distant from Marx and Marx- 
ism lay in the challenge to explanatory determinisms. One of the effects of the 
practice of ‘the history of present time’ (which has developed over the last few 
decades, even beyond the specific influence of the Institut d’histoire du temps 
présent, IHTP) has been to remove the fatalism from what historians had earlier 
tended to fatalise, with Marx, through the use of causal schemas that encap- 
sulated the enigma of the new, of the event, in explanations that proved too 
rigid. On the contrary, the experience of the history of present time refers to 
the indeterminacy of the future, to the plurality of possibilities, to the inability 
to forecast. 

The third reason why historians distanced themselves from Marx was the 
re-evaluation of singular phenomena, with a greater attention to the contin- 
gent. In this spirit, from the 1980s onwards, there was an astonishing vogue 
for the biographical genre, which had previously been particularly discredited 
because of its ‘unscientific’ character, too close to fiction, and carefully avoided 
by professional historians, who preferred collective, mass and anonymous phe- 
nomena. 

These few dominant features of current historical research show the extent 
to which we have moved away from the Marxist horizon — which does not 
necessarily mean, as was once said, that we should throw the baby out with 
the bathwater. Marx undoubtedly remains a more widely disseminated and less 
exclusive resource for historians, especially in certain fields of research such as 
the history of the workers’ movement or economic and social history. 


CHAPTER 16 
Marxism and Literary Criticism 


Lucile Dumont, Quentin Fondu and Laélia Veron 


Neither Marx nor Engels, nor Paul Lafargue, Lenin or Trotsky, proposed a the- 
ory of literature. Their literary analyses took the form of occasional writings, 
without any in-depth reflection on the specificity of literature or its ideological 
status. The absence, among communism’s classic texts, of a body of work on lit- 
erature, long prevented the emergence of a Marxist literary critique relatively 
independent of political issues. 

From Liberation onwards, however, Marxist approaches to literature devel- 
oped, addressing the social determinations of literary production from a mater- 
ialist angle, as against the dominant idealist traditions. The initial control of 
the French Communist Party (PCF) over the Marxist corpus and then over 
its dissemination was relaxed from the mid-1950s, thanks to the international 
crisis prompted by the Soviet Communist Party’s Twentieth Congress, which 
began the process of de-Stalinisation. At the same time, references to Marx- 
ism multiplied in the cultural and intellectual fields. Literary critics identify- 
ing as heterodox Marxists, many of them members of the anti-Stalinist left, 
delved back into the question of form, as against the idea that artistic pro- 
ductions were merely a ‘reflection’ of their material conditions of production. 
For some authors, this also meant making visible the mechanisms of power 
conveyed by discourses, through the practice of ideology critique. In the con- 
text of the transformations of French literary criticism, the appropriations 
of Marxism diversified, gradually coming to encompass heterogeneous intel- 
lectual practices and political positions. From the 1970s onwards, although 
some academics who continued to construct Marxist approaches still found a 
place in the university, the explicit claim to Marxism declined in literary stud- 
ies. 


1 The Introduction of Marxism into Literary Criticism in the 1950s 


11 The PCF and the Literary Question 

The pcr’s interest in literature certainly did not begin in 1945, as shown by the 
existence of Communist literary criticism in several newspapers (in particular 
L'Humanité) during the interwar period, and indeed by the role given to writers 
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and artists in the anti-fascist struggle. In those years, PCF oscillated between 
promoting (mostly French) authors considered progressive and the political 
use of literary issues. 

It was only after Liberation that the party developed a specific approach to 
literature. Socialist realism — the ussr’s cultural doctrine promoting a figurat- 
ive and heroic representation of the people — had been imposed against the 
artistic avant-garde by Andrei Zhdanov as early as 1934. Yet it was not until 1947 
that the PCF adopted this creed, in line with the ideological hardening which, 
as in the USSR, marked the beginning of the Cold War. But the principles of 
socialist realism are multiple and its definition was a subject of constant con- 
flict. The debate between two members of the PCF, the painter Francis Jourdain 
and the writer André Wurmser, in the pages of La Pensée in 1950, provides 
a good example of this uncertainty and points to the opposition between an 
orthodox conception (to the detriment of aesthetic freedom in art) and a more 
flexible one (to the detriment of the political conception of art). Concluding his 
exchange with Jourdain, Wurmser illustrated these two positions by writing: 1 
am therefore pleased that you congratulate me for having spoken out against 
this “crude Marxism that would allow itself to be reduced to a table of logar- 
ithms”. Allow me, however, not to prefer to it that excessively modest Marxism 
which, knocking on the door of the studio, would apologise to His Majesty the 
artist: “Oh, sorry, I was on the wrong floor ...” and go back down to the cobbler’s 
shop, determined never to go higher than the shoe’! Roger Garaudy, for his 
part, successively embodied both positions: initially faithful to the principles 
of Zhdanovism, which demanded that politics be a ‘guide’, he then abandoned 
them in his book D’un réalisme sans rivages (‘For a Realism Without Shores’, 
1963). 

In this same period, the pcr’s policy of publishing Marxist authors became 
increasingly important, consistent with its strategy of investing in intellec- 
tual spaces. Editions sociales thus offered translations or re-editions of works 
by Marxist authors devoted to literature, accompanied by long introductions 
signed by the writer and critic Jean Fréville, a close ally of Maurice Thorez. Such 
was the case of the reissuing of an anthology of texts by Marx and Engels on lit- 
erature and art (1954), of Art and Social Life by Georgi Plekhanov (1950) and of 
a selection of texts by Lenin, Sur la littérature et l'art (1957). For the PCF, it was 
necessary to build up a Marxist canon of interpretation of literary and artistic 
subjects, but also to set socialist realism within both the history of Marxism 
and the French national tradition. 


1 Wurmser 1950. 
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1.2 The End of a Monopoly? 

If the PCF increasingly took over intellectual spaces and particularly the field 
of literary criticism in the years following the Liberation, this also owed to the 
competition it faced on this terrain from intellectuals who, while not party 
members, were increasingly moving towards Marxism. In What Is Literature? 
(1948), Sartre opposed traditional literary criticism, emphasised the responsib- 
ility of the writer and theorised a new form of intellectual and artistic commit- 
ment that was not subordinated to party-political issues (Sartre only became a 
PCF fellow traveller in 1952, and only for a few years). He gradually moved closer 
to Marxism, promoting a materialist critique of literature which he later put to 
work in The Family Idiot (1971-2). 

The postwar years were also marked by the import of György Lukacs’s early 
works into France, notably by left-wing intellectuals critical of Stalinism 
gathered around the journal Arguments (1956-62). The circulation of his writ- 
ings owed much to Lucien Goldmann, who devoted a long text to the Hun- 
garian theorist, published in Les Temps modernes in 1962. As against what he 
called the Marxist ‘reflection’ theorists (Georgi Plekhanov and Franz Mehring 
in particular) and Robert Escarpit’s empirical sociology of literature, Goldmann 
built up a singular epistemology and methodology which was attentive to social 
structures and their transformations. This ‘genetic structuralism’ provided the 
foundation for his sociology of literature: it opposed both the reduction of the 
work to the context of its production — which, Goldmann claimed, was pro- 
moted by mechanistic Marxism — and its reduction to the author's biography, 
practised in literary education. In Le Dieu caché (1955) Goldmann showed that 
the proper understanding of Pascal’s works, like Racine’s, demands that they 
be linked to a ‘world view’: ‘that set of aspirations, feelings and ideas which 
unites the members of a group (usually a social class), and opposed them to 
other groups’. This tragic conception — that of the nobility of the robe, bru- 
tally demoted by royal authority — is a paradoxical vision of the world, without 
the possibility of transformation, indeed, without history, that we find both 
in Jansenist theology and in the structures of the works of Racine and Pascal, 
where God is at once omnipresent and absent. Goldmann’s reference to the 
young Lukacs, the choice of a prestigious corpus and the open assertion of a 
Marxist textual analysis thus outline a doubly heterodox positioning — in rela- 
tion to the political line of the PCF and in relation to the dominant literary 
criticism. 


1.3 The Promotion of a Heterodox Marxism: The Case of Brecht 
In the period of discredit for the pcr that followed the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary in 1956, the reception of Bertolt Brecht in France also contrib- 
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uted to the promotion of a heterodox Marxism. Little-known before the war, 
it was only in the 1950s that Brecht triumphed on French stages. While the 
PCF deemed him too formalist and far from the canons of socialist realism, 
for young intellectuals such as Bernard Dort he represented the possibility of 
‘Marxist reflection but through Brechtian channels’. By recommending a com- 
bination of the pleasure of theatrical performance and the educational role of 
the theatre, and by formulating his theory of ‘distancing’, which rejects the- 
atrical illusion and the identification of spectators with the characters (‘the 
spectator should not experience what the characters experience, but rather 
question them’), Brecht consequently proposed a new theory of artistic engage- 
ment, the aim of which was to deconstruct the dominant ideology rather than 
to act as propaganda. The Brechtian aesthetic-political project was introduced 
and supported in France by the team at Théâtre Populaire magazine, and in 
particular by Roland Barthes who, in Mythologies (1957), set out to hunt down 
expressions of ideology by observing, in everyday objects and discourses, ‘the 
way in which a lexicon and a grammar can be politically engaged’. Both the- 
orist and artist, Brecht could thus represent both an aesthetic and political 
‘model’ during this period, while Lukacs, through his accommodation to Sta- 
linism, acted as ‘foil’.? 

These two forms of heterodoxy towards communist orthodoxy — the first 
refusing, in the tradition of the work of the young Lukacs, to sacrifice works on 
the altar of social determinations, and the second opting, following Brecht, for 
a non-ideological critique of ideology — shared a common opposition to the 
‘reflection theory’, a negative label attached to the criticism practised in the 
PCF’s orbit. 


2 From Marxist Theory to Literary Theories: The 1960s—70s 


2.1 The PCF and the End of Zhdanovism 

De-Stalination was accompanied by a gradual shifting of the balances within 
the pcr. This provided the context in which the party’s literary doctrine and 
policy evolved. The beginning of the 1960s was marked by the PCF's desire to 
win over the intellectual professions, through reflection on their role and by 
the decision to give them an important place in the aggiornamento process. 
The public debate organised by the Union des étudiants communistes (UEC) 
and its journal Clarté in February 1965 was one of the emblematic moments of 
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this policy of openness. Entitled ‘What can literature do?’ this debate brought 
together Jorge Semprun, a former member of the Spanish Communist Party 
who called on literature to rediscover its rebellious power rather than get lost 
in formal research; Simone de Beauvoir and Jean-Paul Sartre, advocates of a 
‘committed literature’ that allowed the author and the reader to experience 
their own freedom; but also Jean-Pierre Faye, Jean Ricardou and Yves Berger, 
who defended the nouveau roman and emphasised the self-referential charac- 
ter of literature.3 

The party’s journey towards greater freedom of creation and expression cul- 
minated in 1966 in the Argenteuil central committee meeting on culture, at 
which socialist realism and Lysenkoism were officially abandoned. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the party congress changed the status of intellectuals: creatives 
could exercise ‘their taste and their originality in the free deployment of their 
imagination’, provided that they supported the ‘ideological and political posi- 
tions of the working class’. Philosophy, theory, and the humanities and social 
sciences remained subject to tighter party control, which maintained an ambi- 
guity about the situation of literary criticism and theory, as André Stil pointed 
out in his speech. Louis Aragon, who had an enormous reputation both inside 
and outside the PCF, played a leading role in the turn enacted at Argenteuil. A 
member of the Central Committee since 1950 and chief editor of Lettres fran- 
çaises since 1953, Aragon was the central actor in a ‘de-Stalinisation of realism’ 
that ‘contributed to the de-Stalinisation of everything’. His eminent position 
in the party and in literary life enabled him to become the protector of novelty, 
and in his journal he welcomed the literary and theoretical avant-gardes of the 
1960s, in particular the group attached to the Tel Quel review, of which Philippe 
Sollers was the driving force. 


2.2 À Marxist-Structuralist Hybridisation? 

In the 1960s, the rising number of journals devoted to literature and the trans- 
formations of university spaces (the rise of the social sciences, the progressive 
overhaul of literary studies) contributed to the Sartrean model losing influence, 
to the spread of structuralism and to the expansion of formal research in liter- 
ature. It was around this research that various attempts at Marxist-Structuralist 
hybridisation were developed, both in the orbit of the PCF and in the academic 
world. 


3 Beauvoir et al, 1965. 
4 Martelli 2017. 
5 Olivera 1996. 
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The import into France of the Russian formalists, crucial for the constitu- 
tion of structuralism, took place in Communist publications (with the sup- 
port of the couple made up by Louis Aragon and Elsa Triolet) and around 
Tel Quel, a hub of avant-gardism. Created in 1960, this latter publication was 
initially apolitical and promoted the nouveau roman, but became more politi- 
cised toward the end of the decade as it drew closer to the Communist journal 
La Nouvelle Critique. Aimed at an intellectual readership, La Nouvelle Critique 
was one of the tools of the Communist aggiornamento. Several of its members 
delved into literary questions and constructed their ‘own theory of literature, 
a middle way between reflection theory and Tel Quel’s formalism’.® The rap- 
prochement between Tel Quel and La Nouvelle Critique allowed the latter to 
indirectly support and disseminate Althusser’s thought, and to make literary 
theory a privileged critical instrument, notably through the importation of the 
works of Mikhail Bakhtin and Brecht. By bringing the political aura of the PCF 
to the Tel Quel group, La Nouvelle Critique enabled it to forge an avant-garde 
stance, as a bearer of aesthetic and political radicalism. From Marxism, Tel 
Quel took above all the idea of revolution, constitutive of all avant-gardes. The 
collection Théorie densemble (1968), placed under the patronage of Stéphane 
Mallarmé and Karl Marx, thus aimed to think of writing and theory as instru- 
ments of revolution. However, Tel Quel’s use of the alliance with the PCF was 
mainly strategic: Sollers spoke of ‘a rather pragmatic desire to take advantage of 
the disarray of the party press’ and Julia Kristeva, also a member of the group, 
saw the PCF of the 1960s as the ‘best loudspeaker’.’ This alliance broke down at 
the end of the 1960s. The organisation of the first Cluny conference on ‘Literat- 
ure and Linguistics’ in April 1968, marked the end of the joint venture between 
Tel Quel and La Nouvelle Critique. In May—June 1968, the ‘orthodox’ positions of 
the Tel Quel group put it at odds with the movement, which borrowed instead, 
‘against communist orthodoxy, from the anarchist tradition, from the “artistic 
critique” of capitalism and from heterodox Marxism’ All this prompted the 
group to reorient itself towards Maoism, and then textualism. 

The revival of literary criticism, built in particular on structuralism and the 
importation of Russian formalists, did not wait for Tel Quel to anchor itself to 
the left and engage in dialogue with Marxism. Roland Barthes, the main repres- 
entative of this revival, only belatedly claimed — with some exaggeration — to be 
a Marxist. However, it was through the intermediary of ‘Trotskyite microcosms’ 
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(notably Maurice Nadeau) that he entered Parisian intellectual life, around 
the journals Combat, Les Lettres nouvelles and then Arguments.® An ‘adept of 
the Marxist “grand system” from which he drew a impulse for writing’, Barthes 
was not, however, familiar with Marx’s texts and never joined the PCF, whose 
organic intellectuals, Garaudy and Stil, he did not hesitate to attack in Writing 
Degree Zero. Only occasionally, mainly in the 1950s, did Barthes places himself 
under the banner of Marxism — a dissident Marxism, marked by his reading of 
Brecht and conceived above all as a tool of ideological contestation. But Marxist 
concepts do not seem to constitute privileged elements of Barthes’s theoretical 
development. Barthes’s participation in the Tel Quel group’s 1974 visit to China 
did not lead to a renewal of his thinking on Marxism, although the ‘dialectical- 
materialist reference (Marx, Engels, Lenin, Mao)’ is invoked in his 1975 article 
on the theory of text.!° 

The emphasis on the notions of ‘materialism’ (the materiality of language) 
and ‘production’ in that literary criticism which lays claim a form of Marxist- 
structuralist hybridisation is one of the main points of contact between the 
literary and the political, the theoretical and the revolutionary. Althusser’s 
work offered literary scholars a structuralist alternative to structural linguistics. 
Above all, in a context where they manifested a radical opposition to the model 
of chronological and national literary teaching, the Althusserian perspective 
provided at least three elements. First of all, the scientific argument, which, by 
making theorisation the correlate of scientificity, makes it possible to claim a 
scientific status while rejecting the positivism of literary history. Secondly, the 
break with history, which allows for analysis to focus on the internal coher- 
ence of the objects of study and to distance itself from the historicist model 
of the study of literature. Finally, politicisation, which gives the structuralist 
enterprise in literature all its revolutionary force, insofar as the ‘epistemolo- 
gical break’ that Althusser identifies in Marx ‘gives the theoretical in general 
maximum political legitimacy, and all the more so because it elevates it to the 
rank of a practice’! 

Althusserian theoretical practice found an application in the first book by 
Althusser’s pupil Pierre Macherey, A Theory of Literary Production. Published 
in 1966 in Maspero’s ‘Théorie’ collection, it called for the transformation of lit- 
erary criticism into a science of the literary. In its pages, Macherey proposes 
an approach to literature in which the latter is no longer creation but literary 
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production, and the writer is no longer a creator but the worker producing his 
text. This meant denaturalising literature in order to understand the laws of 
literary production and to shed light on the ideological projects implicit in lit- 
erary works. At the same time, the Cahiers marxistes-léninistes, created in 1964 
on the initiative of the Union des étudiants communistes (UEC) group at the 
rue d’Ulm, promoted similar conceptions, notably in the issue ‘Pouvoirs de la 
littérature’ (‘Powers of Literature’, 1965-6). 

Close to Tel Quel and a student of Goldmann and Barthes, Julia Kristeva pro- 
posed an alliance of Marxism, semiology, structuralism and psychoanalysis. 
Based on Bakhtin’s research, in the 1960s she developed the notion of intertex- 
tuality, which aims to identify the combination of texts set in relation within 
a given text. The attention paid to intertextuality is intended to situate liter- 
ary structures in their historical and social dimensions and is presented as an 
adaptation and linguistic specialisation of the critique of ideology.!* In Revolu- 
tion in Poetic Language, Kristeva envisages literature as a practice of ‘positive 
violence’, which functions in a similar way to ‘political revolution’. In Kristeva’s 
theoretical compound, the part played by Marxism gradually diminished until 
disappearing outright — following a shift that affected the whole of literary stud- 
ies. 


3 The Mutations and Decline of Marxism in Approaches to 
Literature 


The claim that Marxism embodied an all-encompassing doctrine gradually 
faded from the mid-1970s onwards. The pcr’s loss of influence in the academic 
world was not compensated by new forms of institutionalisation of Marxist 
approaches to literature. Pierre Macherey and Etienne Balibar’s 1975 article ‘Lit- 
erature as an Ideological Form: Some Marxist Propositions’, which claimed to 
establish a theory of literary effects, appeared more like a swansong of Althus- 
serianism than an index of theoretical revival. The favourable but occasional 
reception of certain Marxist figures at the university (Pierre Barbéris, Roger 
Fayolle); the birth of a discipline, sociocriticism (originally marked by a Marxist 
sensibility, but which was developed on the basis of new concepts); and the rise 
of the sociology of literature; show both an often eclectic interest in Marxist- 
inspired methods and an abandonment of Marxist theory qua system. 
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3.1 Barbéris, a Marxism from the Academic Chair 

A teacher, researcher, but also a militant, Pierre Barbéris is one of the major fig- 
ures of Marxist criticism within literary studies. Author of a considerable body 
of work, he became a recognised figure in the academic world (teacher at the 
ENS in the 1960s, then professor at the University of Caen from 1972 onwards), 
despite clashes with the Sorbonne or with critics who accused him of taking 
an overly doctrinaire approach. While many literary scholars have expressed 
a Marxist sensibility, Barbéris is one of the few to have proclaimed himself, 
throughout his career, a Marxist critic. In his major works, which are mainly 
readings of classical texts (Balzac, Stendhal), he seeks to inject a refined Marx- 
ist conception of history into the approach to literary texts and to place the 
authors studied in relation to the horizon of the class struggle. To do this, he also 
rids himself of a certain Marxist orthodoxy (the overly philosophical Lukacs, 
Althusser as too much of a theoretician) as well as the positivist or idealist 
visions dominant in literary studies. Barbéris’s institutional position allowed 
him — through training disciples who were in turn called upon to teach — some- 
what to extend the Marxist influence over this the discipline. But Barbéris 
lacked the resources to really set the tone, and his work of the 1980s and 1990s 
appears more like a resilient but residual outlier, a persistent trace of an era 
when Marxism and literary research had been closely linked. 


3.2 The Development of a Non-Marxist Sociology of the Literary Field: 
The Example of Bourdieu 

The sociology of literature has gradually detached itself from the Marxist ap- 
proach promoted by Lucien Goldmann in the late 1960s. Goldmannian soci- 
ology was undermined both by the success of immanentist critics and by Gold- 
mann’s own difficulty in evolving his critical approach while remaining faithful 
to Marxist theoretical principles (the substitution of the notion of ‘social group’ 
for that of ‘social class’, for example, earned him the charge of anti-Marxist devi- 
ationism). After Goldmann’s sudden death in 1970, this sociology had no strong 
institutional anchor and did not succeed in perpetuating itself either among 
literary scholars or among sociologists. 

Among the new sociological approaches to literature that supplanted Gold- 
mann’s was that of Pierre Bourdieu, who took up certain Marxist concepts 
(class, capital), but within a different theoretical and methodological perspect- 
ive. On the one hand, by establishing the specificity of a literary field governed 
by its own constraints, Bourdieu outlined a complex and fragmented social 
space far from the traditional Marxist philosophy of history (some Marxists 
reproach him for not specifying the way in which these fields fit together, 
and thus for not proposing a general theory of society). He rejected the idea 
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of a direct relationship between the work and the social whole. On the other 
hand, Bourdieu’s method of analyising the literary field (the situation of the 
literary field within the field of power, internal analysis of the literary field, 
analysis of the writer’s habitus) aims to understand authors’ trajectories, but 
in the same way as Goldmann, without attaching them to the expression of a 
transindividual existential situation: ‘The homology between the two types of 
structures — novelistic and social — is conditioned by the writer’s socialisation 
and by the resulting habitus (and not, as with Goldmann, by the worldview of 
his social group). 


3.3 The Ambiguity of Sociocriticism 

In the ideological and political context of the post-May ’68 period, sociocriti- 
cism, a ‘theoretical dissidence from the traditional Marxist approach’, was 
introduced by Claude Duchet at the University of Vincennes in 1971. In his 
manifesto-article, Duchet challenged both poetic readings that excluded the 
social from the text and the treatment of the social by Marxist literary analysis, 
which, he alleged, was fixed by ‘reflection theory, the concept of the typical ... 
and an insufficient exploration of ideologies and the nature of the literary sig- 
nified.!4 He thus sought to delimit a new approach, not to the literary text as a 
social fact (which is the object of the sociology of literature), but to the social 
in the literary text. A new disciplinary space was opening up, the contours of 
which were not clearly defined. This became the object of symbolic struggles 
and theoretical debates, from which Marxism emerged as the loser at the end 
of the millennium. 

Indeed, the word ‘sociocriticism’ soon fell victim to its success: claimed from 
very different perspectives, it struggled to designate a precise approach. This 
embarrassment, expressed by Henri Mitterrand at the closing of the Toronto 
conference in 1972 (‘We have not succeeded ... in coming up with a defini- 
tion of sociocriticism, nor even a clear awareness of its objectives, perspectives 
and languages’), was also visible in Duchet’s preface to Sociocritique. Here, he 
sought both to pay homage to Marxist materialist criticism (embodied notably 
by Goldmann) and to distinguish himself from it, by advocating a ‘reorientation 
of socio-historical investigation from the outside in, that is to say, the internal 
organisation of texts, their systems of functioning, their webs of meaning, their 
tensions’. This ambiguous relationship between sociocriticism and Marxism 
was illustrated in the field of literary studies by the opposition between Duchet 
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and Barbéris. Over the years, Duchet increasingly asserted his distance from 
Marxism and established new methodological concepts (sociotext, sociogram, 
cotext, and the triptych information, index, and value). On the other hand, 
Barbéris,!® while recognising the interest of sociocriticism as a factor for the 
renewal of Marxism, did not adopt these concepts and refused to dissociate 
Marxism and sociocriticism. 

Despite a certain theoretical ferment (notably at the University of Vincennes 
around the journal Littérature), sociocriticism, caught between poststructural- 
ist approaches and the sociology of literature inspired by Bourdieu, has really 
gained an institutional base in France. As Claude Duchet and Isabelle Tournier 
write, higher-education institutions have preferred approaches inherited from 
structuralism, that is, ‘unifying linguistic-based schemes based on works of 
diverse origin, construction, history and values’!” The meeting of sociocriticism 
and discourse analysis has certainly made it possible to overcome the unfor- 
tunate opposition between ‘right-wing’ stylistics (Sorbonne) and ‘left-wing’ 
sociocriticism (Vincennes). Yet this has come at the cost of a certain meth- 
odological watering-down of sociocriticism. This overlapping of sociocriticism 
with another, more fashionable discipline completed its detachment from 
Marxism. 


16  Barbéris 1990. 
17 Duchet and Tournier 1994. 


PART 4 


Theoretical Hybridisations 


CHAPTER 17 


Marx and the Marxists, Children of France’s 
Eighteenth Century? 


Stéphanie Roza 


In France itself, Marx’s relationship with the French Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution has mainly been of interest to historians.! Among philo- 
sophers, Stathis Kouvelakis seems to be the exception that proves the rule. 
However, the study of the legacy of the eighteenth-century in Marx’s thought 
presents an important theoretical challenge, both for understanding his ap- 
proach and that of some of his epigones. We will begin by noting the role that 
the Enlightenment legacy had as a catalyst for the formation of Marxian theory 
in the 1840s. Without dwelling for too long on the question of Marx’s relation- 
ship to French political traditions in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
we will then turn to the question of the French Marxists’ relationship to the 
Enlightenment and the Revolution, albeit here limiting ourselves to citing a 
few important figures: Paul Lafargue, Jules Guesde, Louis Althusser and Albert 
Soboul. 


1 Marx, the Enlightenment and the French Revolution in the 1840s 


In Germany, the period from the fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the outbreak of 
the 1848 revolution throughout Europe is known as the Vormärz. Such a name 
indicates that it was seen in retrospect as a time of ferment which prepared 
future revolutionary events, similar to what had happened in France a few 
decades earlier. Engels explicitly wrote in 1886 that ‘just as in France in the 
eighteenth century, so in Germany in the nineteenth, a philosophical revolu- 
tion also ushered in the political collapse’? However, the term Vormdrz also 
refers to the conception that some of its actors already had of their own polit- 
ical and philosophical activity and in particular of the mission to which they 
attached it. 


1 Bruhat 1966; Mainfroy 1985; Furet 1988; Calvié 1989. 
2 Engels 1941, p. 9. 
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Among the oppositional intellectuals of the time, the most critical of the 
social and political order were to be found among the Young Hegelians, a 
milieu to which Marx and Engels belonged up till the mid-1840s. In this dec- 
ade, the movement as a whole underwent a political radicalisation, assuming 
an ever-more clearly revolutionary perspective. At the same time, the Young 
Hegelians made increasingly frequent references to the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution. They distanced themselves from their teacher’s ambiguous 
appreciation of the French philosophers of the eighteenth century, as they laid 
claim to these figures’ legacy as against political romanticism. For these young 
thinkers, the Enlightenment embodied, in a most timeless way, the principle of 
the autonomy of individual reason and freedom of criticism against all forms 
of traditional authority: hence why the term was not necessarily reserved for 
the eighteenth century. Thus, the young Marx, in his 1841 thesis, saw Epicurus 
as ‘der grösste grieschiche Aufklärer’ [the greatest enlightened thinker of Greek 
antiquity]. Nevertheless, the members of this group continued to be committed 
to a dialectical perspective: if the French Enlightenment initiated the modern 
drive towards freedom, it must now be supplanted by new theoretical-political 
productions that would preserve its spirit, if not its letter. 

It was thus necessary, at the very least, to deepen and extend the Enlight- 
enment. Yet, opinions within the Young Hegelian current on the art and the 
manner of doing so increasingly diverged. Marx’s point of view, which asserted 
itself from 1843-4 onwards, bore the mark of his several-month-long spell in 
Paris during this same period. It was probably there that he discovered Buchez 
and Cabet’s overviews of the French Revolution, as well as the critical edition of 
Robespierre’s works published by Laponneraye and Carrel in 1840. It was prob- 
ably also through contact with French neo-Babouvist militants, whose ideas 
considerably influenced the Paris-based associations of German émigrés, that 
Marx took up the communist project, which was to remain his lifetime polit- 
ical goal. In a famous line in The Holy Family, published in 1845, Marx and 
Engels presented communism as ‘the idea of the new world order’, as the res- 
ult of the ‘revolutionary movement’: ‘the French Revolution gave rise to ideas 
which led beyond the ideas of the entire old world order 3 After Marx’s death, 
Engels even considered that ‘in its theoretical form, modern socialism origin- 
ally appears ostensibly as a more logical extension of the principles laid down 
by the great French philosophers of the eighteenth century’* From this point 
of view, the Enlightenment and the French Revolution must be considered as 


3 MECH, Vol. 4, p. u9. 
A MECH, Vol. 25, p. 16. 
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a major source of Marxian communism. In any case, they make up the undeni- 
able background to Marx’s thinking in these decisive years. 

However, in Marx, the idea of the necessary transcendence of the Enlight- 
enment and the Revolution often takes the form of a severe critique, even 
an indictment, of their legacy. The critique of bourgeois civilisation in all 
its dimensions (economic, social, legal, political, ideological) often redounds 
against the thinkers and actors of eighteenth-century France, reduced to the 
sad role of midwives of a new world characterised by a ‘naked, shameless, dir- 
ect, brutal exploitation’ of labour.5 In the famous Communist Manifesto of 1848, 
we find this highly disparaging statement: ‘The ideas of religious liberty and 
freedom of conscience [proclaimed in the eighteenth century] merely gave 
expression to the sway of free competition within the domain of knowledge’. 
The possible progressive and emancipatory aspect of these new freedoms is 
totally hidden, here. Even more strikingly, the 1844 text On the Jewish Question 
mounts a scathing critique of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, a condensed 
version of the political thought of the French Enlightenment. The Marxian 
critique is even more remarkable in that it does not focus on the ‘bourgeois’ 
Declaration of 1789, but rather on the Montagnard Constitution of 1793. Yet even 
in the 1840s many French socialist and communist militants continued to lay 
claim to this legacy. 

The specificity of Marx’s analysis in the 1844 Manuscripts owed to the rad- 
icalism of his determination to do away with politics, as an illusory form of 
emancipation. While recognising — briefly — that political emancipation marks 
a great step forward, his line of argument proposes such a radical critique of 
this emancipation that many commentators have overlooked its nuances. Marx 
was responding to Bruno Bauer, who had argued in an article in the Deutsche 
Annalen of November 1842 that the political emancipation of the Jews, their 
integration into the constitutional state, would require that they abandon their 
religious beliefs and practices. In other words, they had to first accomplish a 
private work of religious disalienation, of internal emancipation, before they 
could claim political emancipation through access to citizenship. According to 
Bauer, the state, on the other hand, only offers true political emancipation if it 
has completely rid itself of any connection with any religion. In Marx’s view, 
this position betrays a profound misunderstanding of the nature of human 
emancipation, which is reduced to its spiritual dimension alone and is ulti- 
mately a matter of individual responsibility. It reveals the illusion that real 
political emancipation is equivalent to universal human emancipation. Con- 
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tra Bauer, Marx opposed the promises of political emancipation to the reality 
of the modern state. He shared with Bauer the observation that the state is 
far from living up to expectations, even in France. Nevertheless, he considered 
these shortcomings insurmountable by politics as such. 

The Marxian critique of the modern state and its right is based neither on the 
legacy of the past nor on an alternative conception of the state. Where Bauer 
opposed an ideal state to its reality, Marx challenged both the political and the 
law that emanates from it, in their very principle. This is why ‘what Marx cri- 
ticises in the rights of man is not that they are formal rights, but that they are 
rights’:S his entire exposition aimed to show that right, in its principle, is not 
liberating, and nor can it be. In so doing, the young philosopher sought to go 
beyond the legacy of Hegel. This latter, it should be remembered, had based 
himself on an attentive (and well-inclined) reading of the French revolution- 
ary process and its philosophical sources, with Rousseau in the forefront, such 
as to see in the state the very principle of individual emancipation. 

The heart of Marx’s 1844 argument is well-known: the modern state can- 
not put an end to economic warfare (for it is itself the direct product of this 
warfare), any more than its right can overcome the social defects which result 
from the unequal property relations of which it is the fundamental guarantor. 
The rights of man are, like religion before them, only an ideology that provides 
an idealistic consolation to the members of civil society. Behind the charming 
appearance of universalism, meant to benefit all, they in fact contribute to the 
consolidation of the bourgeois organisation of society. By enshrining equality 
as an equal right to protection by the law, they ultimately reduce it to the equal 
right to enjoy one’s property without fear; by enshrining liberty as the right to 
separate one’s private life and aspirations from those of one’s fellow man, they 
reduce it to the freedom to possess personally what others will not have. 

If natural law is a sham, and if political liberty and equality prove powerless 
to seriously limit oppression, one may wonder what of the French eighteenth- 
century heritage does survive in Marx, at least on a political level. It is striking 
how far Marx and Engels’s 1845 text The Holy Family represented — if not an 
about-turn — at least a rebalancing in their appreciation of this heritage. This, 
even to the point that it risks undermining the coherence of their perspetive. 
Indeed, in their assessment that the Revolution had given rise to the commun- 
ist idea, Marx and Engels attributed the French revolutionary process a political 
fertility that had hitherto been absent from their writings, especially Marie, 
Here, we find Marx and Engels doffing their hats to the French communist 
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movement, acknowledging a debt to it, as against the spirit of Marx’s 1844 text 
On the Jewish Question, which seemed partly directed against nostalgists for the 
Constitution of 1793. 

Other texts from this same period do not lessen this ambiguity but accentu- 
ate it. While Marx never abandoned the idea that the French Revolution had 
essentially brought the bourgeoisie to power, he was much more ambivalent in 
his appreciation of the Terror and of Jacobinism. The Holy Family still presented 
the Jacobins as leaders who made an illusory claim to represent the interests of 
society as a whole, while in reality with their Declaration of the Rights of Man 
they represented the interests of the bourgeoisie. On the other hand, certain 
passages in another manuscript written shortly afterward, The German Ideo- 
logy, provide a significantly different interpretation of the Jacobins’ historical 
role: as compared to the Girondins and Thermidorians, Robespierre and Saint- 
Just are presented as ‘the real representatives of revolutionary power, i.e., of the 
class which alone was truly revolutionary, the “innumerable” masses’? on the 
grounds that, in the eyes of their adversaries, their political approach violated 
‘sainte propriété’ — holy property. For Marx and Engels, the terroristic measures 
requisitioning grain and redistributing émigrés’ assets among needy repub- 
lican soldiers or their families thus did temporarily place the Jacobin state at 
the service of the entire population. Was the Terror thus the path that the bour- 
geoisie had, paradoxically, taken to impose its interests and its power over the 
whole of society against the old established order? Or was it, on the contrary, a 
moment which escaped its control, in which the interests of the ‘innumerable 
mass’ temporarily prevailed? Clearly, Marx and Engels’s view oscillates between 
these two poles. 

At a philosophical level, the reading of French-Enlightenment materialism 
which they offered in The Holy Family poses the same kind of problems. French 
socialism and communism are presented as the expression of a ‘humanist 
materialism’ rooted in the doctrines of Enlightenment philosophers like Hel- 
vétius. Indeed, the materialist idea that education and external circumstances 
are directly responsible for human behaviour leads to socialism, as it is based 
on the belief that the key to human emancipation lies in the overhaul of the 
material conditions of existence. Again, such a development greatly adds to 
eighteenth-century France’s contribution to the genealogy of communism, but 
does not sit well with some of the more terse formulas in the Manifesto. For 
example, in the 1848 text we find the idea that ‘[t]he ideas of religious liberty 
and freedom of conscience [proclaimed in the eighteenth century] merely gave 
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expression to the sway of free competition within the domain of knowledge’8 
Apparently, according to this quote from the Communist Manifesto, this pro- 
clamation did not lead to any liberatory consequences. 

Hence, two images stand in opposition to each other: on the one hand, the 
Enlightenment and the Revolution seem to be essentially bourgeois, moreover 
carrying a dangerous illusion in the political which ought to be denounced as 
a false emancipation. But, on the other hand, they carry within them the the- 
oretical and even political seeds of true human emancipation: both in their 
(materialist and humanist) theory and in their (revolutionary and terroristic) 
practice, they bore an audacity and radicalism that were transmitted to the 
socialist and communist movement of the nineteenth century. 

The rest of Marx’s theoretical and political evolution does not really offer a 
synthesis, even in outline, of these two aspects, or a resolution of the paradox. 
If his allusions to the Enlightenment and the Revolution became rarer after 
1848, they remained in the same indeterminacy and oscillated from one pole 
to the other. They seem illustrative of a difficulty in passing firm judgement on 
a heritage that was both undeniable and cumbersome. From the 1840s, Marx 
planned to write a history of the (Jacobin) National Convention: a project he 
would never complete. This silence seems related to a perplexity that was never 
overcome, leaving the Marxist tradition with a thorny theoretical and political 
problem. 


2 The French Marxists Faced with the Enlightenment and the 
Revolution: Paul Lafargue and Jules Guesde 


Marx’s son-in-law Paul Lafargue was one of the first introducers of Marxism 
in France. At the beginning of 1879, he began his correspondence with Jules 
Guesde, a former anarchist who had converted to Marxism: the two men soon 
initiated an ideological collaboration aimed at creating a workers’ party dis- 
tinct from the traditional bourgeois and republican formations. This undertak- 
ing led to the creation of the Parti Ouvrier at the end of September 1882, more 
than twenty years before the founding of the French Section of the Workers’ 
International (SFIO) in 1905, in which the so-called ‘Guesdist’ current, inspired 
by Marxism, rubbed shoulders with more republican socialists such as Jean 
Jaurés. Lafargue’s relationship with the Enlightenment was political and mil- 
itant, rather than theoretical, in character: he was above all a pamphleteer. 
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In 1880, his Right to Be Lazy was serialised in the newspaper L’Egalité. This 
famous pamphlet contains a few allusions to the Enlightenment and the Revo- 
lution, showing that Lafargue followed in Marx’s footsteps — and inherited his 
ambiguities. In his dedication to his comrades in at L’Egalité, Lafargue writes: 
‘Let us raise the flag of the materialists of the Renaissance and the eighteenth 
century, let us proclaim in the face of all the cockroaches ... that the earth must 
no longer be a valley of tears for the working class’. Here, eighteenth-century 
materialism is praised as a theory that rehabilitates human passions, as against 
the reactionary and Christian mortification of the flesh. 

On the other hand, a few pages further on, we can read this comment about 
the situation of French workers in the 1840s: ‘There existed in France, which 
had made the Revolution of ’89, which had proclaimed the pompous Rights of 
Man, “factories where the day was sixteen hours long ...” — oh, miserable abor- 
tion of the revolutionary principles of the bourgeoisie!’ Here, Lafargue seems to 
enter into a non-Marxian critique of the rights of man: here, it is less a matter of 
criticising them in principle, as rights, than of denouncing — as was more clas- 
sically the case in the French socialist movement of the nineteenth century — 
their hypocrisy, their obsolescence in a bourgeois society which does not hesit- 
ate to trample on them in order to preserve its profit rates. In such a situation, 
it was still possible to demand that they genuinely be applied, as most French 
socialists and communists did at the time. 

This is no longer the case, however, towards the end of the text, when the 
author urges the working class to rise up ‘not to claim the Rights of Man, which 
are only the rights of capitalist exploitation, not to claim the Right to Work, 
which is only the right to misery, but to forge an iron law, forbidding every 
man to work more than three hours a day’. The characterisation of the Rights 
of Man as ‘capitalist’ rights runs closer to Marx’s analysis. Unlike most other 
socialists, Lafargue refused to call for their real implementation. Moreover, the 
condemnation of these rights is accompanied by the condemnation of the right 
to work, which had been one of the major demands of the republican social- 
ist movement since Babeuf. It seems that Lafargue was here trying to distance 
himself from the entire galaxy of French republicanism, including its socialist 
fringe. 

In 1883, the Marxist activist, at that time imprisoned for his propaganda 
activities, planned to write a history of the French Revolution, though he like 
his father-in-law before him would abandon this project. Did he do so for the 
same reasons? In any case, the result of this initial project was an article, co- 
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written with Guesde and entitled ‘Essai critique sur la Révolution française 
du xviiie siécle’ (‘Critical Essay on the French Revolution of the 18th Century’, 
which was not published until twenty years later, in 1903, in Georges Sorel’s 
Études socialistes). Written in the Republic's jails, at a time when the regime 
was still being consolidated, it even more clearly bears the mark of a desire for 
ideological distinction from the Republican camp. 

For this reason, its viewpoint on the Revolution and its historiography is 
eminently critical. Lafargue and Guesde began by repudiating almost all the 
writings on the French Revolution produced up till then, to their eyes incap- 
able of giving an account of its most characteristic feature: the multi-front 
class struggle that played out between the bourgeoisie, the aristocracy and 
the ‘common people’. According to the authors, the bourgeoisie only ‘abused’ 
the populace through the exasperating ‘phraseology of freedom, equality and 
brotherhood’ aimed at gaining its support in its own selfish struggle against 
the power of the old nobility. This one-sided reading of the process tended 
to present the whole of revolutionary politics as a Machiavellian plot to first 
harness and channel popular energy and then violently repress it afterwards. 
Within this radical perspective, excessive claims are peppered throughout this 
short text, for instance stating that the rights of man ‘have resulted in a new 
slavery of mankind, man, woman and child, worse than the old one’. Once 
again, it would be risky to see this as the result of a long meditation on the 
Revolution, as in the case of Jaurés, or as a point of view based on an in-depth 
knowledge of events. In these terse statements, we see above all the needs 
of a strategic positioning in which historical truth is far from the main con- 
cern. 


3 The French Marxists, the Enlightenment and the Revolution: Louis 
Althusser and Albert Soboul 


From the 1930s onwards, the internal ideological evolution of the French Com- 
munist Party (PCF) led to a reconciliation between Marxism and the Enlight- 
enment tradition. Thus, with a view to popular education, from 1950 to 1981 
Editions sociales pursued a project of republishing classics of world literature, 
political and scientific thought, including many texts from eighteenth-century 
France. In the ‘Les Classiques du peuple’ collection, the substantial introduc- 
tions to these texts — written by Communist intellectuals or others close to 
the party — most often express a deep attachment to this heritage, manifest- 
ing itself in more or less successful attempts to develop and illustrate the rather 
terse remarks on Diderot, Rousseau, Robespierre, Babeuf, and so on to be found 
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in Marx and Engels’s writings. The relationship to the Enlightenment was less 
polemical, here, than it had been in Lafargue and Guesde, and more concerned 
with philological accuracy. The authors sought to flesh out Marxist theory by 
giving greater substance to their analyses of the French eighteenth century. 
The postwar intellectuals Althusser and Soboul, professor of philosophy at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure and professor of the history of the Revolution at the 
Sorbonne respectively, in their own way embodied this new Marxist view of the 
eighteenth century. The philosopher and the historian took two very different 
approaches to the question, and ultimately focused on quite distinct objects of 
study, for one addressed the Enlightenment and the other of the Revolution. 
But it was Soboul who contributed most elements for resolving the paradoxes 
Marx had bequeathed. 

With the notable exception of Rousseau, and toa lesser extent Montesquieu, 
French authors from the Enlightenment tradition did not feature among the 
philosophers studied by Althusser, who attributed them a much less import- 
ant place than Spinoza or Machiavelli, let alone Marx. Particularly strikingly, 
Althusser never wrote anything specifically about Diderot, and devoted little 
more than a radio interview to Helvetius. Moreover, the French Revolution 
is conspicuous by its near-total absence from his field of reflection. The low 
importance of the eighteenth century in his work is especially surprising given 
that at the same time many intellectuals who were PCF members, like Al- 
thusser, or at least fellow travellers, attached such great significance to this 
heritage: for instance, Jean Varloot, Anne Ubersfeld, and Claude Mazauric 
among others. This relative silence on Althusser’s part should probably be 
seen as a field effect, as philosophical studies in France have for a long time 
respected a radical division between ‘prominent authors’ and ‘minores’, pre- 
venting them from taking an interest in those classified in the second category. 
Among the authors of eighteenth-century France, only Rousseau, followed by 
Montesquieu, escaped such an academic downgrading, because they were con- 
sidered great philosophers: it is thus no accident that only these two really held 
Althusser’s attention. 

But it seems that, in the field of Marxist interpretation of the Enlighten- 
ment, Althusser's analyses were not the most innovative. Ultimately, when he 
addresses Rousseau, Montesquieu and a few others, he only develops — albeit 
often in a finegrained and convincing way — the intuitions and hypotheses more 
summarily formulated by Marx a century earlier. In his interview devoted to 
the question of education in Helvetius, for example, Althusser shows that the 
philosopher's profound originality lies above all in the idea of an absolute ‘plas- 
ticity’ of man, who is born without any determination and who is therefore 
entirely produced by the environment in which chance would have him be 
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born and grow up. This is exactly the idea that inspired Marx and Engels’s pos- 
itive appreciation of the humanist materialism of Helvetius, who for this very 
reason is considered an inspiration for modern socialism. 

In the same way, Althusser’s study of Montesquieu in La Politique et l'Histoire 
appears to be a way of proving and illustrating one of the fundamental hypo- 
theses of historical materialism: namely, the explanation of ideologies in terms 
of the social interests and positions of their sycophants. The author shows how 
the views expounded in De l'esprit des lois reveal the class interests of the former 
president a mortier of the Bordeaux Parliament, a prominent member of the 
nobility of the robe. In particular, the famous theory of the balance among the 
legislative, the executive and judiciary is analysed through the prism of how it 
in fact favours the nobility in the distribution of political powers. 

Althusser’s 1965-6 lectures on the ‘discrepancies’ in Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract, later turned into an article, fit in line with the same theoretical per- 
spective, although his analyses here are not limited to it. Althusser mounts a 
careful study of Rousseau’s notions of contract, alienation, and general will, 
showing their internal contradictions, which he ultimately attributes to the 
author’s denial of the primordial existence of class interests. For Althusser, the 
substitution of the myths of the general interest, on the one hand, and the 
particular interests of individuals, on the other, for the reality of the interest 
of social groups, betrays the ideological nature of Rousseau’s political the- 
ory. In his view, Rousseau obscures the existence of social classes struggling 
for their interests as he defines the objective of politics as the promotion of 
the general interest over individual interests. This denial of the class struggle 
is said to show the hidden articulation between his theory and ‘the juridical 
ideology of the society in which Rousseau lives’!° This is a surprising for- 
mula, insofar as, for Marx, juridical ideology corresponds to the superstruc- 
ture of bourgeois society since 1789, and not to the ancien régime of 1762. So, 
could it be that Althusser was here amalgamating Rousseau and his polit- 
ical heirs, the Jacobins? The fact remains that his criticism largely overlaps 
with that of Marx’s critique of the men responsible for the Terror: the ‘flight 
into ideology’ to resolve social contradictions and the ‘regression’ to archaic 
forms of economic egalitarianism that Althusser attributes to Rousseau are 
criticisms that Marx also aims against Robespierre, Saint-Just and their sup- 
porters. 

Althusser’s analyses of Enlightenment authors are thus, in many ways, a 
defence and illustration of Marxian hypotheses on the eighteenth century. The 
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same cannot be said of Albert Soboul’s historical work on the French Revolu- 
tion, or more precisely on the popular movement of Year 11, the subject of his 
doctoral dissertation in 1958. Soboul was the first to attempt an in-depth and 
systematic class analysis of the Parisian revolutionary movement under the 
Terror. He here implicitly built on the insights of the libertarian communist 
Daniel Guérin on the contradictions at work within Jacobinism — a move- 
ment that Guérin characterised as popular at its base and petty-bourgeois at 
its head. 

Soboul's works shed light on the diverse aspirations of the various protag- 
onists of the Jacobin party’: egalitarian utopias, the republic of virtue, radical 
agrarian reform... They played a pioneering role in the development of a new 
approach to the French Revolution, which several other historians (notably 
Maurice Dommanget, Michel Vovelle, Florence Gauthier, Françoise Brunel, and 
Claude Mazauric in France, but also Walter Markov in the German Democratic 
Republic) showed the internal tendency for the sans-culotte movement in the 
big cities and the peasant movement in the countryside to go beyond purely 
bourgeois objectives. 

The concept of a ‘bourgeois revolution with popular support’ (Michel Vov- 
elle) thus made it possible to account theoretically for the originality of the 
French revolutionary path. It also allowed for the introduction of the idea that 
the French Revolution had been, in certain respects, a ‘permanent revolution’ 
in the Marxian sense; namely, that it had been the bearer of a dynamic that 
tended to carry it — beyond the limits imposed by its bourgeois leadership — 
towards egalitarianism or socialism. In this sense, these historians’ work was 
undeniably the bearer of a new Marxist interpretation of the great revolution, 
taking on and seeking to overcome the difficult problems not resolved by Marx 
himself. 


4 An Ambiguous Relationship 


The relationship of Marx and then of the Marxists to eighteenth-century 
France is fraught with theoretical and political problems. For the Germans of 
the nineteenth century, this relationship was determined by their conscious- 
ness of the urgency of the German revolution, be it conceived as bourgeois 
or proletarian. For many people at the time, this dilemma translated into the 
question: should we start 1789 all over again — or perhaps 1793? Subsequently, 
among the French Marxists, analysis of the eighteenth century was linked to 
their relationship with the Republic, definitively established in 1871. Two cur- 
rents emerged within the Socialist and then Communist movement, which 
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continue to this day: a majority tradition which followed in the footsteps of 
Jean Jaurès and claimed the heritage of Jacobinism as compatible with Marx- 
ism; and a minority tendency which rejected republicanism in the name of 
the class struggle, being much more critical of the actors of the century of the 
Enlightenment and of the ‘bourgeois’ Revolution. 


CHAPTER 18 
Marxism and Phenomenology in France 


Alexandre Feron 


There would appear to be a clear opposition between historical materialism, 
which stems from the thought of Marx and Engels, and phenomenology, the 
philosophical current founded by Edmund Husserl. While the former set itself 
the methodological motto of going beyond the necessarily illusory standpoint 
of consciousness in order to discover how the individual is conditioned by the 
objective world, the latter’s motto is to stick to ‘the things themselves’ as they 
appear, in order to find that the world is relative to consciousness. If historical 
materialism seeks to really transform the world, phenomenology aims at noth- 
ing more than revealing it as it manifests itself and interpreting it in its sense of 
being. Yet, from the late 1920s until today, there have been countless attempts 
to articulate these two philosophical traditions. Such a theoretical project was 
particularly successful in France, especially between the end of World War 11 
and the early 1960s, and can be seen as the core of the first original Marxist 
philosophical current in France. Until then, there had in fact been few Marxist 
philosophers in France and their theoretical undertakings were either very isol- 
ated (as in the case of the Philosophie group) or simply a reprise of the Marxist 
vulgate of the Second and Third Internationals. 

By ‘phenomenology’ we refer to a philosophical school that originated with 
Husserl, which proposes not simply to describe ‘phenomena’ (what appears), 
but to bring to light the conditions of possibility of phenomena (the invari- 
ant structures or the logic proper to what appears). Phenomenology conceived 
in this way should not, however, be confused with existentialism. While the 
two terms were often used as synonyms in the immediate postwar period 
and French existentialism (mainly represented by Jean-Paul Sartre, Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty and Simone de Beauvoir) explicitly asserted its descendance 
from Husserl’s philosophy, the existential phenomenology which these lat- 
ter proposed has its own originality and seeks to critique and go beyond the 
shortcomings of Husserl’s thought. They are not so much interested by the 
universal structures of consciousness as by the concrete existence of indi- 
viduals, in its singular, social and historical dimensions. They thus also draw 
their inspiration from the various currents called the ‘philosophy of exist- 
ence’: on the one hand, the philosophical ramifications that have historically 
stemmed from German idealism (Hegel, Kierkegaard, the young Marx) and, on 
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the other hand, the branch of contemporary German philosophy represented 
by the works of Jaspers or Heidegger. 

The specificity of the French endeavour to articulate Marxism and phe- 
nomenology lies in the fact that it is not a simple intraphilosophical attempt to 
synthesise different philosophical traditions, but a project that puts into ques- 
tion the very status of philosophy and explicitly sets itself a political ambition 
(in connection with the communist or revolutionary project). Indeed, Marx- 
ism affirms the need to go beyond a strictly philosophical mode of discourse 
in order to confront not only scientific discursiveness (that of political eco- 
nomy or history), but also the practical project of transforming the world. Thus, 
the various thinkers trained in the phenomenological tradition who seek to 
articulate phenomenology with Marxism are led to transform their own rela- 
tionship to philosophy and strive to propose a philosophical practice that takes 
into account the Marxist demand to transcend philosophy. The articulation 
between Marxism and phenomenology is therefore not only an attempt at 
theoretical hybridisation, but also a hybridisation between different types of 
discourse or rationalities (philosophical exposition, discourse with scientific 
pretensions, political intervention, and so on) - which contributed to the fertil- 
ity and dynamism of this Marxist current, particularly between the Liberation 
and the early 1960s. 

Seeking to retrace the history of this theoretical programme, we will first 
look into its genesis. We will do so by turning back to the particular context 
of French philosophy in the 1930s and the particular conditions of the sim- 
ultaneous importing of both Marxism and phenomenology into the French 
philosophical field. We will then present the great attempts at synthesis pro- 
posed during the period of Liberation, when this theoretical project enjoyed 
its greatest success. We will see how the Cold War profoundly transformed the 
structuring of the philosophical field that emerged from the Resistance and 
led to new attempts at articulation that also sought to take into account recent 
developments in the human sciences. Finally, we will discuss the new direc- 
tions that the project of hybridising phenomenology and Marxism took after 
1960. 


1 The Genesis of a Theoretical Project 


Before it became a philosophical fashion in 1945, the project of synthesising 
Marxism and phenomenology was the work of a very small group of young 
thinkers. It first took form over the very end of the 1930s and the beginning 
of the 1940s, before spreading to the whole intellectual field after Liberation. 
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Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1908-61) was its central figure. At the time, he was an 
agrégé-repétiteur! at the Ecole Normale Supérieure and came into contact with 
young philosophers (Francois Cuzin, Jean-Toussaint Desanti, Yvonne Picard, 
Pierre Hervé, at the end of the 1930s; Tran Ditc Thao from 1941 onwards). Like 
him, the had become politically radicalised over the 1930s (most of them were 
close to Trotskyism, then joined the Communist Party during the Occupation). 
He introduced them to Husserl’s phenomenology, which was little known in 
France at the time (there was only one text available in French, the Cartesian 
Meditations); but these young thinkers all felt a deep dissatisfaction with the 
Husserlian project and, more generally, with the classic philosophical posture 
of standing above all other domains (science and politics). Conversely, in Marx- 
ism they found a type of discourse capable of overcoming Husserl’s theoret- 
ical and practical impasses by getting to grips with the political and historical 
dimension of existence, while striving to integrate a discourse with scientific 
pretensions. However, they considered that Marxism lacks a solid philosoph- 
ical foundation — something that Husserlian phenomenology could provide. 
This would thus allow for a fruitful encounter between Marxism and phe- 
nomenology, with each able to bring the other a missing dimension. 

The genesis of sucha project can only be fully understood when placed in the 
historical context of the 1920s and 1930s. In the first place, the historical events 
of the interwar period led the younger generations of philosophers to viol- 
ently reject the neo-Kantian and rationalist philosophy that had hitherto been 
dominant (and politically linked to the Parti Radical-Socialiste). They instead 
searched for a way of thinking that would be able to grasp ‘concrete’ historical 
existence (according to the formula that was a watchword of this generation). 
This need for philosophical renewal was partly satisfied by various theoret- 
ical imports, stemming more or less directly from the Russian revolution. Most 
important among these was the publication of the texts of the young Marx in 
Germany and the USSR at the beginnings of the 1930s (the 1844 Manuscripts, 
The German Ideology), stirring a deep renewal in the possible conceptions 
of Marxism. Rapidly translated into French (by Costes), these texts enthused 
the new generation, who thought they had found an existentialist Marx who 
even anticipated phenomenology in many respects. Secondly, the articulation 
between Marxism and phenomenology benefited from what is usually called 
the ‘Hegelian revival’ of the 1930s: Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, which Alex- 
andre Kojéve and Alexandre Koyré (two Russian émigrés) commented on in 
their courses at the Ecole pratique des hautes études, constituted an essen- 
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tial theoretical mediation connecting Husserl and Marx. Finally, a third decis- 
ive factor owed to the fate of Husserlian phenomenology in Germany. Having 
become ‘stateless’ (with the exclusion of Husserl and his disciples from the 
academy under the Nazi regime, and the exfiltration of Husserl’s unpublished 
manuscripts to Belgium in 1938) phenomenology was ‘naturalised’ as French 
during the Occupation, as young French philosophers (most importantly Jean 
Cavaillès, Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Tran Düc Thao) devoted their attentions 
to the unpublished manuscripts deposited at the University of Leuven. The 
appropriation of Husserl’s work during the Occupation, much like the appro- 
priation of Marx’s work, was not that of just any other author in the philosoph- 
ical tradition, but that of a forbidden author. 


2 The ‘Existentialist’ Synthesis between Phenomenology and 
Marxism 


The moment of Liberation is often associated with the fashion for existential- 
ism: yet, in reality, existentialism’s success is inseparable from Marxism’s own, 
the debate between the two (which flourished in countless conferences, dis- 
cussions and issues of journals), as well as the attempts at synthesis between 
Marxism and phenomenology which proliferated in this period. Behind the two 
front-rank figures Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-80) and especially Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty (associated with Les Temps modernes), we find a very large number of 
young thinkers who fit into this perspective (Jean Beaufret, Ferdinand Alquié, 
Jean Domarchi, Tran Ditc Thao...). 

At the time, Husserl’s work (like that of Heidegger) was barely known in 
France, meaning that the discussions mainly concerned the possibility of artic- 
ulating Sartrean existentialism (as set out in Being and Nothingness and pop- 
ularised in ‘Existentialism is a Humanism’) with Marxism. However, if Ray- 
mond Aron proclaimed the fundamental incompatibility between existen- 
tialism (as a philosophy of freedom) and Marxism (as a deterministic philo- 
sophy), Sartre, instead sought to take up and refound the Marxist/commun- 
ist revolutionary project on the basis of existentialist philosophy. Thus, in 
‘Materialism and Revolution’, he violently rejected Marxist philosophy and 
dialectical materialism, instead proposing that the Communists should con- 
vert to existentialism, the only philosophy capable of providing a founda- 
tion for their militant revolutionary practice? Such a position could not but 
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draw the hostility of the Communists, who launched a vast ideological struggle 
against Sartrean existentialism. 

Merleau-Ponty, the ‘political director’ of Les Temps modernes, took a quite 
different position. While most of his close associates were members of the 
Communist Party, Merleau-Ponty sought to promote what he called ‘Western 
communism’ In his view, this was a Marxist movement that would succeed 
in recovering the true meaning of Marxism (that of Marx and Lenin), against 
the Stalinist deformation, and which would be autonomous from the USSR 
from both a political and theoretical point of view. Such a ‘Western Marxism’ 
(according to a formula he uses in Adventures of the Dialectic) would find its 
inspiration in Gyorgy Lukacs’s History and Class Consciousness — with whom 
Merleau-Ponty exchanged views in the immediate postwar period and whose 
work he sought to make known in France. The ‘Lukacsian’ synthesis between 
Marxism and phenomenology that Merleau-Ponty proposed was expounded in 
a series of articles collected in Humanism and Terror (1947) and Sense and Non- 
Sense (first published in 1948). The specificity of Merleau-Ponty’s approach lay 
in the importance that he attached to Marxism as a political analysis, that is, to 
the analyses of Lenin and Trotsky in particular. Indeed, according to Merleau- 
Ponty, phenomenology made it possible to theorise the specificity of Marxist 
situational analysis, and in particular its perceptive dimension: only a phe- 
nomenology of perception can thus account for the Marxist practice of ‘con- 
crete analysis of the concrete situation’. 

One of the merits of Marxist phenomenology is the importance that it attrib- 
utes to the description of subjective perception and situational experience, 
thus proposing a rigorous conception of ideology (which Marxism supposedly 
only sketched out). This is notably what the young Vietnamese philosopher 
Tran Dtic Thao (1917-93) — at the time close to Merleau-Ponty and involved in 
the struggle for Indochina’s independence — sought to do in the 1940s. In ‘Sur 
Indochine’, he mobilised a theoretical framework inspired by Husserl’s Krisis 
to show that the economic and social structure of colonialism led the French 
and the Indochinese to have two radically alien conceptions of the world, 
which rendered impossible any conciliation between the two sides. The atten- 
tion paid to the lived dimension of existence thus enabled the existentialists 
and Les Temps modernes in particular to be at the cutting edge of many issues 
that were then often neglected by orthodox Marxism: anti-colonial struggles, 
antisemitism, racism, but also abortion and the situation of homosexuals. 

The postwar period saw a considerable flurry of attempts to reach a synthesis 
between existentialism and Marxism. Such a theoretical perspective corres- 
ponded to the desire to translate the syncretic hopes of the Resistance onto a 
theoretical level. But these attempts were still very often based on juxtaposing 
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quotations extracted from their context, taking them from works that remained 
poorly known (because of the absence of translations or the only few com- 
mentaries that existed). These first theoretical syntheses were soon reworked 
according to historical events, but also with regard to the internal difficulties 
encountered. 


3 Marxism and Phenomenology at the Heart of the Cold War 


The onset of the Cold War directly challenged the existentialist synthesis be- 
tween phenomenology and Marxism. The sharpness of political cleavages had 
an immediate influence on the intellectual and philosophical field, where 
everyone was commanded to take a stand for Washington or Moscow. Reject- 
ing such an alternative, the proponents of Marxist existentialism sought to 
participate in attempts to find ‘third ways’ between liberalism and commun- 
ism. Sartre was particularly active in the formation of the Rassemblement 
démocratique révolutionnaire (RDR), which was both revolutionary and non- 
Communist. The failure of these experiments at the end of the 1940s revealed 
both the extent of their isolation and the impossibility of translating their the- 
oretical synthesis into political action. 

The crisis that Marxist existentialism now underwent led the authors to 
reinvent their thought and to transform the relationship that they sought to 
establish between Marxism and phenomenology. This an evolution that often 
goes overlooked, when the thought of Sartre or of Merleau-Ponty is reduced to 
that which they proposed in 1945. It was also a mutation that worked in two 
directions: on the one hand, by seeking to integrate the human sciences, and 
in particular the nascent structuralism of Claude Lévi-Strauss or Roman Jakob- 
son, into the synthesis of Marxism and phenomenology; on the other hand, by 
proposing a critical analysis of Marxism with the aim of developing an under- 
standing of how Marxism had ‘become Stalinist’ and the political regime that 
emerged from the Russian revolution. These two axes came together in the new 
desire to give a proper place to approaches in terms of structures — though, 
unlike the structuralism of the 1960s, the aim here was to study structures from 
the point of view of their genesis. 

The emblematic work of this period was Phenomenologie and matérialisme 
dialectique,? which condensed a large part of the theoretical and practical 
issues of this era, and played a decisive role in the critique of the postwar exist- 
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entialist synthesis. As against the highly individual appropriations of Husserl to 
be found in Sartre or Merleau-Ponty, Tran Pic Thao offered a rigorous present- 
ation of the evolution of the thought of the founder of phenomenology, which 
still today remains one of the best introductions to his work. In it, he clearly 
distinguished Husserl’s phenomenology from French existentialism. Tran Dtic 
Thao’s interest lay in the ‘genetic’ phenomenology of the later Husserl (who 
is said to have arrived ‘at the threshold of dialectical materialism’), whose 
analyses he sought to integrate into a dialectical-materialist framework influ- 
enced by Engels’s later work (Dialectics of Nature, Anti-Diihring). The book 
attempts to articulate phenomenological analyses of subjectivity with beha- 
viour structures in living beings, in order to develop a dialectical-materialist 
psychology. Phenomenological and Marxist conceptualities are thus mobilised 
in order to integrate analyses from the human sciences (sociology, anthropo- 
logy) or experimental sciences (biology, psychology), and to understand the 
genesis of structures (be they biological, social or historical). Tran Pic Thao 
left France for North Vietnam in 1952, but his work, throughout the 19505, influ- 
enced the formation of the generation of philosophers who dominated the 
subsequent decades (Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, Louis Althusser, and 
so on). 

When tracing the evolution of existentialist thinkers during the 1940s, the 
crucial importance of The Second Sex* often goes overlooked. Although it 
appears to take up Sartre’s existentialist conceptual framework, Simone de 
Beauvoir (1908-86) actually transforms Sartre’s concepts in order to incline 
them toward Marxism, in a manner in many ways similar to Merleau-Ponty. 
Beauvoir thus anticipated the important inflection of Sartre’s thought that led 
him to the Critique of Dialectical Reason. Whereas Sartre had hitherto insisted 
above all on the freedom and responsibility of the individual, Beauvoir showed 
that the existentialist framework can account for a fundamental alienation that 
is played out from early childhood with the child’s internalisation of parental 
projects (themselves conditioned by the surrounding society). If, in the follow- 
ing years, Merleau-Ponty (in his lectures at the Sorbonne) and Sartre (especially 
in Saint Genet, Actor and Martyr) so strongly emphasised the importance of 
childhood as a moment of inscription of the individual in society (through the 
mediation of the family), this largely owed to De Beauvoir’s positive influence. 
It was also De Beauvoir who invited them to read Lévi-Strauss’s existentialist 
theory — which she reviewed in Les Temps modernes in 1949 and discussed in 
The Second Sex — and who opened up existentialism to a reflection on anthro- 
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pology, notably by discussing the theses set out by Engels in The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State. 

Throughout the 1940s and 1950s, Merleau-Ponty continued his dialogue 
with Marxism, seeking to rethink in depth the way in which Marxism and 
phenomenology could be articulated. Influenced by his reading of studies 
of linguistics (Ferdinand de Saussure, Roman Jakobson), and of Lévi-Strauss, 
Merleau-Ponty henceforth strove to articulate these two currents by way of 
concepts coming from the philosophy of language. However, he gradually aban- 
doned the hope of achieving a ‘Western communism’ and, from the mid-1950s 
onwards, established an almost exclusively philosophical relationship with 
Marxism. By meditating on Marx’s work as the oeuvre of a ‘classic author’, 
Merleau-Ponty brought to light (in Adventures of the Dialectic and in his vari- 
ous lectures at the Collège de France) an ontological ‘unthought’ of Marx — that 
of the lack of elaboration of the concepts of ‘matter’ (or ‘nature’) and ‘dialectic’. 
The dialectical ontology that Merleau-Ponty endeavoured to theorise in the lat- 
ter part of the 1950s sought to respond to these difficulties, which originated in 
his reading of Marx — an undertaking that was, however, brutally interrupted 
by the philosopher’s death in May 1961. Merleau-Ponty’s last word would thus 
remain his preface to Signes, a text in which he acknowledged the split that 
would henceforth exist between philosophy and politics: for him, all that was 
left was to read Marx as a philosopher, while abandoning the political and his- 
torical project. 

This was precisely what Sartre refused to do. Throughout the 1950s, he sought 
to produce a critical analysis of Marxism, in order to bring it out of the deep 
crisis into which Stalinism, he said, had immersed it. The Critique of Dialect- 
ical Reason, a true masterpiece of the project for an articulation between phe- 
nomenology and Marxism, thus claimed to provide the philosophical exten- 
sion of the vast movement of de-Stalinisation launched on a worldwide scale 
in 1956. This work condensed all the reflection carried out since 1945 by pro- 
posing what Sartre called a ‘structural and historical anthropology’, a concept 
developed in parallel with Levi-Straussian structural anthropology and whose 
proximity to the latter certainly helped to stretch the hitherto friendly rela- 
tions between the two intellectuals. The aim was to integrate the results at 
which phenomenology and existentialism had arrived into a broader Marxist 
framework, while in return founding Marxism on a praxis to which existen- 
tialism provided the key. The Critique of Dialectical Reason, however, never 
enjoyed a reception commensurate with its ambitions. The beginning of the 
1960s marked an abrupt turn in the intellectual and philosophical conjunc- 
ture. While the intellectual field had been dominated since 1945 by the project 
of articulating Marxism and phenomenology, it was now the project of artic- 
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ulating Marxism and structuralism that prevailed, thus making the Critique of 
Dialectical Reason appear already outdated. 


4 Heideggerian-Marxist Explorations After 1960 


The beginning of the 1960s saw a profound restructuring of the philosophical 
field, which led to the marginalisation of the project of articulation between 
phenomenology and Marxism. Henceforth, Marxism was dominated by the 
structural programme put forward by Althusserism, whereas French phenom- 
enology turned away from Marxism and embarked upon what Dominique Jan- 
icaud called its ‘theological turn’. But the marginalisation of the project did 
not mean its outright disappearance. The main heir of the postwar theoretical 
project was doubtless Jean-Toussaint Desanti (1914-2002): he proposed a cri- 
tique of the Husserlian phenomenological project,> while seeking to develop 
a theory of the social that would tie together phenomenological and Marx- 
ist inspirations, starting from the concept of praxis. This undertaking, which 
also aimed to give a proper place for scientific and especially mathematical dis- 
course, was strongly inspired by the Sartrean conceptuality of Critique of Dia- 
lectical Reason$ However, Desanti’s theoretical project appears an exception 
in the post-1960 philosophical landscape, in its desire to maintain connections 
between philosophical, scientific and political discourse. 

The attempts to hybridise Marxism and phenomenology that developed in 
these years were characterised by two major shifts compared to the previous 
period. In the first place, if Marxism had hitherto been set in relation with 
Husserlian phenomenology, it was now Heidegger’s philosophy that predom- 
inated, and in particular his ‘second philosophy’, developed from the mid-1930s 
onward. The articulation between Marxism and phenomenology was increas- 
ingly anchored in ontological-type reflection and proposed an understanding 
of the modern world that puts Marxism in relation with the Heideggerian ana- 
lysis of technique. This is what we especially find among the thinkers around 
the journal Arguments, who seek to produce a critique of Stalinism by revis- 
iting Marxism, in order to allow it to account for the contemporary world. 
Kostas Axelos (1924-2010), who belonged to the small circle of Heideggeri- 
ans gathered around Jean Beaufret, tried to convince the others (Edgar Morin, 
Patrick Fougeyrollas, François Châtelet, Henri Lefebvre) that this new form 
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of Marxism had to be articulated with Heidegger's thought. Giving a privileged 
importance to the thought of the very young Marx (especially his doctoral 
thesis), Axelos combined the idea of a ‘becoming-world of philosophy’ with 
the Lukacsian concept of totality and the Heideggerian concept of Being, to 
develop what he calls a ‘planetary thought’. Axelos then played an important 
role in the reconfiguration of the Marxist philosophical landscape in France, 
both through the journal Arguments and through the ‘Arguments’ collection 
that he directed at Editions de Minuit — connections in the publishing world 
that made it possible to disseminate not only the texts of the thinkers who 
wrote for the journal, but also numerous translations of Marxist (Lukacs, Trot- 
sky, Carr, Wittfogel, Korsch, Marcuse, Broué, Hilferding, Adorno) or phenomen- 
ological texts (Fink, Beaufret, Heidegger). Starting from a completely different 
perspective, Gérard Granel (1930-2000) was also part of this Heideggerian- 
Marxist movement: rejecting the Althusserian epistemological break, Granel 
argues that the unity of Marx’s thought (from the 1844 Manuscripts to Capital) is 
to be found in his ontology, which, he claims, succeeded in discovering that the 
true sense of Being is to be found in production.’ The research of Jean Vioulac 
and Franck Fischbach in the 2000s was also situated in this Heideggerian per- 
spective. 

The second shift concerned the ever-less political character of philosoph- 
ical elaborations, thus confirming the Merleau-Pontyian diagnosis of a split 
between philosophy and politics. Although these works did sometimes have 
a political intention, the mode of intervention and writing was now strictly 
philosophical and addressed to philosophers, unlike in the cases of Sartre or 
Merleau-Ponty (in the immediate postwar period) who sought to give an imme- 
diately political dimension to their texts. This refocusing on philosophy can be 
seen in particular in the importance taken on by reflection on the very status of 
philosophy — a central theme of the Arguments group’s research — as Axelos’s 
rewriting of the uth thesis on Feuerbach testifies: ‘The technicians only trans- 
form the world in different ways ... the important thing is now to think it and to 
interpret the transformations in depth, by grasping the difference that unites 
being with nothingness’ This philosophical inflection made attempts at syn- 
thesis between the two traditions increasingly personal and idiosyncratic. The 
reading proposed by Michel Henry (1922-2002) was symptomatic of the now- 
open possibility a non-political appropriation of Marx. Right from the preface 
of his 1976 book, he proposed to put the whole of Marxism (as a political appro- 
priation of Marx) in parentheses, to make Marx a thinker of life (and subjectiv- 
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ity) and even a Christian thinker. His original reading of the whole of Marx's 
oeuvre is thus a projection of his personal phenomenology onto Marx’s texts. 
The approach of Paul Ricoeur (1913-2005), a philosopher close to the journal 
Esprit, was much more academic: although he never wrote a book on Marx, he 
took part in the international workshops held in Dubrovnik from 1975 to 1978 on 
the subject of ‘Phenomenology and Marxism’ and devoted many articles to the 
articulation between the two currents of thought,’ as well as a year-long course 
on the question of ideology. Jacques Derrida (1930-2004) was also part of this 
constellation: strongly influenced in the 1950s by the texts of Tran Ðúc Thao, 
throughout his life he pursued an underground dialogue with phenomeno- 
logy and Marxism, as evidenced by his ENs lectures, Specters of Marx and a 
number of interviews.!° After 1960, the project of hybridisation between phe- 
nomenology and Marxism continued to nourish research, but this research was 
now almost exclusively in the realm of philosophical discourse and had largely 
abandoned the initial ambition to go beyond philosophy in contact with Marx- 
ism. 


5 The First Original Marxist Current in France 


For nearly twenty years, the project of articulating Marxism and phenomeno- 
logy had a structuring role in the intellectual and philosophical field. It gave rise 
to what can be considered the first original Marxist current in France (before 
passing the baton to the Althusserian current) and was a driving force behind 
one of the most fruitful periods of French philosophy in the twentieth century. 
Its originality lay in the fact that it was not a strictly philosophical movement, 
but rather in its desire to go beyond and transform the conception of philo- 
sophy, particularly by entering the political domain. Refusing to become ‘party 
philosophers’ (who merely relayed a political line), the proponents of a syn- 
thesis between Marxism and phenomenology nevertheless sought to give a 
political, even militant, dimension to their theoretical endeavour. This is what 
distinguished this first great sequence from the attempts at synthesis between 
Marxism and phenomenology that continued after 1960. Thus, after having 
been a fundamentally important cultural movement, Marxist phenomenology 
henceforth became a relatively limited current. Even if the project of hybrid- 
ising these two traditions of thought can still inspire fruitful and stimulating 
research, these remain singular and strictly philosophical undertakings. 
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CHAPTER 19 
The Structuralist Marx 


Frédérique Matonti 


In 1965, two works by the philosopher Louis Althusser were published by Edi- 
tions Maspero: For Marx, a collection of his articles, and Reading Capital, a col- 
lective volume devoted to Marx’s work. These texts are part of a series of pub- 
lications which were issued in short succession: Roman Jakobson’s Essais de 
linguistique générale (Minuit, 1963), The Raw and the Cooked, the first volume of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss’s Mythologiques (Plon, 1964), Michel Foucault’s Words and 
Things (Gallimard, 1966), the Writings of Jacques Lacan (Seuil, 1966), Criticism 
and Truth by Roland Barthes (Seuil, 1966), Théorie de la littérature, made up 
of texts by the Russian formalists collected by Tzvetan Todorov and presented 
as inspiring structural linguistics (Seuil, 1966) and Figures by Gérard Genette 
(Seuil, 1966). These texts by Althusser were also part of a series of political- 
intellectual disputes involving the philosopher, within the French Communist 
Party (PCF). 

These two series have one thing in common: structuralism, or at least what 
was labelled structuralist by the critical reception in academic and intellec- 
tual journals, in the rapidly expanding news magazines and among readers, 
whose educational level had never been higher. Yet, among part of the Com- 
munist intellectuals and the PCF leadership group, this current and its authors 
were perceived as contradicting Marxism. This was, of course, not the first time 
that they had spoken out against a theoretical current liable to compete with 
Marxism, or more precisely with the French interpretation of Marxism, which 
they intended to monopolise. Since the Liberation, existentialism had been the 
object of a comparable offensive: far from the humanism it claimed to be, exist- 
entialism was seen as one of the reactionary bourgeoisie’s Trojan horses in its 
bid to undermine Marxism. Unlike Sartre’s writings, the so-called ‘structuralist’ 
theoretical hybrids seduced even the ranks of Communist intellectuals, start- 
ing with Althusser and his students at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, many of 
whom were members of the Union of Communist Students (UEC) and editors 
of two journals, the Cahiers Marxistes-Léninistes and the Cahiers pour lAna- 
lyse. 

Marx was not at the heart of the pantheon of authors mobilised by authors 
labelled structuralist. Lévi-Strauss and Barthes linked Marx to their formative 
years. After discovering him in his early teens, Lévi-Strauss devoted his gradu- 
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ate thesis to Marx, while he was still destined for a political career in the French 
Section of the Workers’ International (sF10).! In Sad Tropics, he nonetheless 
lists Marxism among his three ‘schoolmistresses’, along with psychoanalysis 
and geology, and throughout his career he remained interested in Marx’s vision 
of history as well as in his historical texts. Barthes, for his part, cited Marx in his 
Roland Barthes par Roland Barthes, as one of the three authors (with Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Bertolt Brecht) of the intertext for his works until 1961. But his read- 
ing of Marx was hardly orthodox, since it came by way of a Trotskyist militant 
he met in a sanatorium, Georges Fournié.* His discovery of Brecht, during the 
1954 visit to Paris by the Berliner Ensemble — the theatre company created by 
the playwright — was at the origin of a sort of ‘return to Brecht’ in his work, just 
as there Althusser made a ‘return to Marx’, Lévi-Strauss a ‘return to Mauss’, and 
Lacan a ‘return to Freud’ — in short, each of them invented and reread, or even 
‘structuralised’ a classic author. But the discovery of Brecht further distanced 
him from the PCF and orthodox Marxism, as the author was at that time con- 
sidered too ‘German’ by Communist theatre critics, starting with Elsa Triolet.3 
Foucault, a short-lived member of the PCF during the 1950s, more bluntly rejec- 
ted Marx in the interviews he gave at the time of the publication of Words and 
Things: Marxism, he wrote and repeated, ‘is in nineteenth-century thought like 
a fish in water, that is to say that everywhere else it ceases to breathe’ — remarks 
which Althusser deemed ‘ridiculous’, despite their friendship.4 

Here, we will first look at the conditions for the reception of a theory such as 
structuralism within the Communist world, then at certain attempts to recon- 
cile Marxism and structuralism, before finally focusing on one of the most 
important: Althusser’s. 


1 The PCF and Theoretical Production 


The transformation of political parties may have banished this from the mem- 
ory, but some of them, at least until the end of the 1970s, really were concerned 
with intellectual theories, thinking about how consistent these were with their 
body of doctrine. Moreover, while Marxism in France is not limited to the PCF 
alone, this party — despite the earthquake of 1956 (the revelations at the Twen- 
tieth Congress and the repression of the Budapest uprising) and the political 
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recomposition brought about by the establishment of the Fifth Republic — non- 
etheless constituted the Left’s centre of gravity in the years that we are dealing 
with, here. That is, the PCF was the party in relation to which, or in opposi- 
tion to which, the other parties or groups defined themselves. This is why, in 
order to examine the relationship between structuralism and Marxism, we will 
focus on the positions taken by Communist intellectuals and journals and by 
the PCF leadership group before May ’68 — meaning, at the time that so-called 
‘structuralist’ productions enjoyed greatest visibility. Moreover, before May, the 
intellectual reviews in dialogue with Marxism, such as Socialisme ou Barbarie 
(1949-65), or Arguments (1956-62), which was born out of the critique of the 
PCF, were hardly interested in structuralist productions — they disappeared, 
moreover, a little before the period in which structuralism enjoyed its most 
striking success. After May, on the other hand, the recomposition of the balance 
in the intellectual and political field led to the emergence of other critiques, 
with the devaluation of the ‘structuralist’ label, on the one hand, and the PCPs 
gradual loss of centrality, to the benefit of far-left movements and of the Social- 
ist Party (Ps), refounded in 1969. 

From the end of the Algerian war, the PCF entered into what was later 
described — with reference to the reforming Vatican 11 council — as a process of 
aggiornamento. This was a complex movement in which the search for electoral 
alliances on the Left (with Socialist forces, themselves undergoing a recompos- 
ition process), the relative opening up of a previously exclusively working-class 
leadership group, and theoretical renovation, all exerted a pull on each other. 
This logic of renewal also had its effects on the status of Communist intellectu- 
als. During the Cold War — one of whose characteristics was the cadreisation of 
this intellectuals — they had little choice but to take one of two public positions: 
either to adopt the watchwords of the international Communist movement in 
the field of intellectual and artistic production (starting with Zhdanovism and 
Lysenkoism), or else to leave the PCF. From the 1960s onwards — and perhaps 
even from the Twentieth Congress of the cpsu and the resulting modification 
of the ‘truth regime’ within the international Communist movement® — the 
imperative of theoretical renovation required the presence and work of ‘insti- 
tutional scribes’® whose function was to produce — a posteriori and ad hoc — 
the theory intended to support the strategic changes decided by the leadership 
group, or more precisely by the dominant fraction within it.” In March 1966, 
the Argenteuil Central Committee codified the role of intellectuals and defined 
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the freedoms that they were granted: there was complete liberty with regard 
to artistic production and the ‘hard’ sciences (as the PCF officially broke from 
the errant paths of Zhdanovism and Lysenkoism), and a monitored freedom 
for the human and social sciences (to which ‘structuralist’ output belonged). 
Hence, ‘controversial problems must be examined within the regular Party bod- 
ies themselves’, when the divergent ‘positions’ ‘directly affect the political line 
of the Party’, as the General Secretary Waldeck Rochet established in his ‘Con- 
clusions. The Communist Party had at its disposal a whole galaxy of national 
and regional magazines and newspapers, though their number had already 
decreased since Liberation. These publications addressed each segment of its 
audience (from children to peasants to the young adults of the baby-boom), 
highlighted the whole range of its programmatic offer and array of demands, 
and addressed all the sensitivities of its electorate (from L'Humanité, which 
targeted its core — workers and party cadres — to the intellectual journals com- 
peting for the monopoly of aggiornamento, such as Les Lettres françaises, La 
Nouvelle Critique or Démocratie nouvelle). These publications took stances on 
all manner of subjects, including intellectual and artistic production, with a 
view to popular education and informing its audience. They often did this in 
order to evaluate how compatible a given product was with the PCF’s own doc- 
trinal corpus, itself frequently recomposed. Marx was sometimes described as 
a ‘wax nose’ by Communist intellectuals, who thus emphasised the plasticity of 
his thought in the light of its successive interpretations. Lenin was a reservoir 
to draw from according to the requirements of the moment, whereas Stalin and 
Mao were, of course, prosecribed in this period marked by the aggiornamento, 
the ‘thaw’ in the USSR and the Sino-Soviet schism. Many of these Commun- 
ist intellectuals, especially the younger ones, were also pursuing professional 
careers (as students at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, doctoral students, assist- 
ants and lecturers, teachers in preparatory classes, and so on). The stances they 
took in journals in the orbit of the PCF were thus also a way of reconciling the 
readings and tastes of their distinct professional and militant universes. 

For the PCF leadership group and for those who aspired to be part of it — 
for example, in the case of philosophers, those (such as Lucien Séve, regularly 
called upon to intervene in debates) who coveted the position of ‘party philo- 
sopher’, which was still held by Roger Garaudy — the evaluation was more dir- 
ectly political: the question ‘what kind of politics can be done with structuralist 
Marx?’ seemed to have guided their way of evaluating theoretical products.’ 
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This mode of evaluation was underpinned by the relationship to philosophy 
within the party as an institution. In the interwar period the pcr developed a 
training system for its cadres and leaders who had not been able to study at 
lycée or still less go to university. Philosophy was taught there, with the same 
function as in the school system: to explain other knowledge and practices, as a 
crowning discipline,!° but it was also redefined in accordance with the schemas 
of the Communist universe. In their introduction to the philosophy course 
given at the central school (the highest level of training for PCF cadres), some 
of the ‘teachers’ reread the eleventh thesis on Feuerbach as ‘the philosophers 
have interpreted the world so that we can transform it’ — a rereading which was 
also Althusser’s own.” Thus, philosophy was entirely oriented towards action, 
or even produced for this purpose. This schema of evaluation was at the heart 
of the Communist relationship to structuralism, and all the more so within the 
leadership group. 

‘Man is the product of structure, which means that I am not, for example, 
master of my speech, because the words I use do not only have the meaning 
that I want, but also the meaning they have because they are defined only in 
relation to other words, that is to say, a linguistic system which, as structural 
linguistics has taught us, functions by distinctive oppositions’? This summary 
of the aims of structural linguistics helps us to understand what, at first sight, 
made ‘structuralism’ difficult to reconcile with the theoretical choices and stra- 
tegic obligations of the leadership group — if it was, indeed, to be evaluated on 
political grounds. How can a politician not imagine being able to master their 
own speech? Other reductions to the political level were constantly invoked 
against structuralism, for example its supposed ignorance of history and the 
class struggle, rendering it a philosophy of despair (as Roland Leroy, the cadre 
in charge of intellectuals at the time, apparently put it). That is, it was deemed 
incompatible with political action. 

We can also see which elements of structuralism could seduce a reader of 
Marx, or at least resonate with such a reader. Was this theoretical position ever 
so different from the rejection of the ‘illusion’ that consists in believing that it 
is ‘consciousness that determines life’, whereas it is, instead, ‘life that determ- 
ines consciousness’ as Marx and Engels put it in The German Ideology? In fact, 
lines of inquiry — those of Maurice Godelier, Lucien Sebag and Althusser, for 
example — often regarded the relations between Marx’s ‘superstructures’ and 
the ‘structures’ of structuralism. 
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2 Confronting/Reconciling Marxism and Structuralism 


In many areas of the humanities and social sciences, Marxist and/or Com- 
munist intellectuals found themselves confronted with ‘structuralist’ produc- 
tions, and possibly with the most orthodox of their peers, when they tried to 
elaborate a reading compatible with their own both intellectual and political 
demands. One of the most visible attempts at a confrontation/reconciliation 
between Marxism and structuralism was that mounted by Lucien Sebag, a 
CNRS researcher and author of Marxisme et Structuralisme, published by Payot 
in 1964. A former member of the PCF, expelled after 1956, and a former contrib- 
utor to La Nouvelle Critique, he became a regular contributor to Les Temps mod- 
ernes. A student of Lévi-Strauss, in analysis with Lacan, he had plans to write a 
book on the ‘analysis of discourse during psychoanalysis’? before committing 
suicide in 1965. With Marx, Sebag shows, ‘the science of man [has] reached... an 
unprecedented degree of elaboration’. But ‘Marxism remains deeply attached 
to the idea that explanation rests in the first place on the unveiling of the con- 
tinuum of history itself’ For him, this is a ‘shortcoming’ that only structural 
anthropology and, even more so, Lacanian psychoanalysis can fill, precisely 
because neither of them presupposes an answer. 

Maurice Godelier, a member of the PCF between 1952 and 1968, Claude 
Lévi-Strauss’s assistant at the Collége de France and, like Sebag, a member 
of the Laboratoire d'anthropologie sociale JS also proposed to articulate Marx- 
ism and structuralism. Asked by Les Temps modernes to contribute to an issue 
devoted to the ‘problems of structuralism’, in November 1966, he sought to 
reread Capital ‘from the point of view of anthropological structuralism’ and 
thereby raise Marxism to the rank of a science of man. Ip This article drew a 
first response from Lucien Sève in La Pensée (‘Méthode structurale et méth- 
ode dialectique’), sparking a ‘dispute’ that continued over several years. As 
when confronted with other attempts to reconcile Marxism and structuralism, 
Lucien Séve set about denouncing his interlocutor’s misreadings and gener- 
ally denounced the ‘anti-historicism of structuralism, [its] abandonment of 
dialectics’, and the ‘anti-humanism of anthropologists’. This critique ran par- 
allel to the one he simultaneously pursued in La Nouvelle Critique, in his 
March 1967 article ‘Marxisme et sciences de l’homme’: for him, structuralism 
was part of a ‘break, not an epistemological one [an allusion, of course, to 
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Althusser’s reading], but a political one, which the entire effort of the bour- 
geoisie ... aims to maintain between the world of thought and the working 
class’, 

Given the rulings passed at Argenteuil, specialists in literary criticism and 
linguists were freer to work on reconciling the two perspectives; their discip- 
lines, after all, stood at the intersection of literature and the humanities (and 
thus of the free and the monitored). Particularly at stake, among the Commun- 
ist journals competing to monopolise the aggiornamento, was control over the 
modernity of structural linguistics. At the same time, given the concern to dis- 
cuss the repression of the Soviet avant-gardes, Les Lettres francaises director 
Louis Aragon and editor-in-chief, Pierre Daix gave wide coverage to the Russian 
formalists, who were now presented as the precursors of structural linguist- 
ics. They interviewed Philippe Sollers, whose journal Tel Quel was one of the 
vectors of this rediscovery.” At the end of 1967, partly in reaction to this, La 
Nouvelle Critique began a cooperation with Tel Quel, which was then engaged 
in the discovery of literaturnost and the scriptural level of texts — an alliance 
that survived and was even strengthened through May ’68, lasting until 1971, 
when the journal turned to Maoism.!® It was in this context of competition 
with the Aragonian clan on the one hand, and alliance with the literary avant- 
garde on the other, that La Nouvelle Critique devoted itself to organising two 
conferences in Cluny. With the first one, ‘Littérature et linguistique in April 
1968, it sought to take on board what the figure responsible for this event — 
Michel Apel-Muller, then a professor at the Ecole normale de Macon - called 
‘the richness and complexity of the work on the problems of language, both 
in France and abroad (the nouveau roman, Barthes and the Tel Quel group, 
Chomsky, Jakobson, Lévi-Strauss, Mounin, and so on). A preparatory note by 
Jean Peytard, then a lecturer at Besancon,!9 emphasised the need to ‘free’ the 
methods of structural linguistics from what must be called the ‘structuralist 
ideology’. Despite this precaution, these two conferences made La Nouvelle 
Critique appear to be the privileged partner of Tel Quel, thus weakening its 
position within the Communist space and ultimately forcing it to return to 
a more classical conception of literary criticism. This was particularly true 
of the second conference, ‘Littérature et idéologie’, which led to a near-brawl 
between the members of Tel Quel and Change. This latter group, founded by 
Jean-Pierre Faye (a Tel Quel dissident), Jean Paris, Jacques Roubaud and Léon 
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Robel, sought to go beyond the supposedly over-rigid structural linguistics, to 
move from Jakobson to Chomsky and, to this end, to reread the Russian form- 
alists.20 


3 Political Readings: Althusser and Structuralism 


Althusser was undoubtedly at the heart of the most visible Communist attempt 
to reconcile Marxism and structuralism — and the most perilous, since it also 
touched on philosophy. His teaching at the ENS at the rue d’Ulm bore the traces 
of this attempt, for he alternated between seminars on Marx (on the ‘Young 
Marx’ in 1961-2 and on Capital in 1964-5) and seminars on the themes revisited 
by structuralist authors (on the origins of structuralism, Foucault and Lévi- 
Strauss, in 1962-3, and then on psychoanalysis, and thus necessarily on Lacan, 
in 1963-4). He regularly hosted these same theorists at the ENS, starting with 
Lacan who, in the midst of building his own psychoanalytical movement, aban- 
doned his seminar at the Hôpital Sainte-Anne to give it at Ulm, from 15 January 
1964. 

Althusser’s correspondence with his mistress Franca Madonia — translator 
into Italian of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Gérard Genette, 
and soon of For Marx — provides a good observation post on Althusser's read- 
ings and of the uses he intended to make of them for his own theoretical 
elaborations. In autumn 1962, he described the History of Madness as a ‘capit- 
ally important book’?! ‘amazing, astonishing, brilliant. When he mentioned the 
goal of his seminars, he explained that he wanted to think about the ‘relation- 
ship between structuralist thought and Marxism’, and ‘above all ... the essence 
of superstructures’ — pointing back to the resemblance mentioned above. Sim- 
ilarly, he read Lévi-Strauss in order to ‘untangle the imposture and the fruit- 
ful elements’, that is, to ‘nourish the concepts in me waiting to be charged’, 
more seduced by Structural Anthropology than by Wild Thought. Four years 
later (when structuralism was most in vogue), his relationship with all these 
authors changed. Althusser had definitively distanced himself from the work of 
Lévi-Strauss and Barthes, and decried, as has been said, | Foucault’s] ‘ridiculous 
interviews on Marx’. Only Lacan seemed to be entirely free from criticism. But 
was it only the latter’s structuralism that attracted Althusser — or, much more 
likely, what it allowed him like the early Foucault to see in madness? ‘Freud et 
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Lacan’ — published in La Nouvelle Critique in 1964 after many reversals — was, 
to Althusser’s eyes, ‘an article written with a little life, a little blood, and a lot of 
death’? As Francois Matheron has shown, it was indeed written at the time of 
his friend Jacques Martin’s suicide.?° Besides the fact that ‘Freud et Lacan’ gave 
back some room for psychoanalysis — banished from the Communist intellec- 
tual space at the time of the Cold War — and returned, much like the preface to 
For Marx, to the errant paths of the Stalinist period, Althusser here applied the 
reading deployed in Reading Capital: in it he distinguished between a ‘young 
Freud’ and a mature Freud (just as there is a ‘young Marx’ from before the epi- 
stemological break). Here, he also compared Lacan’s endeavours and his own 
project of constituting a Marxist philosophy. 

Yet, Althusser's attempt to reconcile Marxism and structuralism, which cul- 
minated in the two 1965 books and in his students’ journals, could not but 
pose a problem, especially given the persistent accusation of Maoism levelled 
against the philosopher. It was in La Pensée — a Communist journal founded 
just before the war and whose sensibility followed in line with the materialist 
and rationalist tradition of the Enlightenment as well as with the republican 
strategy of bringing the left together, that Althusser faced the first criticisms 
directed against his texts, some of which were taken up in For Marx. In The 
Future Lasts Forever, Althusser even describes as a ‘theoretical trial’ the meet- 
ings that took place at La Pensée every Saturday for a month and a half? One 
of the keys to this controversy was the fact that Althusser defended the right to 
use Mao’s texts (notably on contradiction). The ‘Chinese pot’ tied to Althusser 
by Georges Cogniot (the director of La Pensée) and the philosopher Lucien 
Sève — if we are to believe the words of the editor-in-chief of La Nouvelle Cri- 
tique, Jacques Arnault?5 — had an effect on Althusser’s position and resources 
within the pcF. This meant difficulty in being published (only La Nouvelle Cri- 
tique welcomed his texts during this period), his decision to establish several 
collections at Maspero and not at Editions sociales (a ‘natural’ outlet for a Com- 
munist intellectual), involvement in the journals of his students, themselves 
caught up in the crisis of the UEC, in some cases leaning toward Maoism with 
the foundation of the ujc(ml) — Union des jeunesses communistes (marxiste- 
léniniste). Althusser found himself being pushed toward heterodoxy; all his 
actions and positions were henceforth evaluated by this yardstick. It is there- 
fore with this heterodoxy in mind and the generalised competition of com- 
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munist philosophies that we must understand the reception of the texts on 
humanism published by Maspero and La Nouvelle Critique. 

What has been called the ‘debate on humanism’ began in March 1965 with 
the publication in La Nouvelle Critique of two texts by Althusser and an article 
by Jorge Semprün, who had just been expelled from the Spanish Communist 
Party. While Althusser sought to proceed with a scientific reading of Marx and 
to base political practice on it, Semprun’s objective — overcoming Stalinism — 
led him to the acceptance of a Marxist humanism. Despite the absence of the 
term ‘epistemological break’ (though the elements that the term would come 
to cover are already present), Althusser’s texts are very close to Reading Cap- 
ital and For Marx. Semprün's text is fairly representative of what were then 
termed ‘Italian theses’ (in reference to the early attempt at aggiornamento by 
the Italian Communist Party). The suggestion, in ‘Marxisme et humanisme’, of 
a theoretical antihumanism in Marx stood at the heart of the controversy: it is 
based on the hypothesis of a ‘radical’, ‘unique’ break (the future ‘epistemolo- 
gical break’, a notion taken from Georges Canguilhem), with the ‘young Marx’ 
of before 1845 and his concept of alienation. After 1845, on the other hand, 
‘the essence of man,’ writes Althusser, ‘is defined as an ideology [i.e. an illu- 
sion]. 

The quarrel led to a ‘philosophers’ debate’ at Choisy-le-Roi in January 1966 
(Althusser, who was ill, was not present), and then fed into the dynamic that 
led to the Central Committee meeting at Argenteuil. The dispute now pit- 
ted ‘Althusserians’ against the ‘Garaudists’, including Aragon, a member of the 
Central Committee. At Choisy-le-Roi, Garaudy argued that Althusser ‘substi- 
tutes the bourgeois science/proletarian science divide for the science/ideology 
divide’ and practised a ‘conceptual purification’. Moreover, Althusser’s ‘symp- 
tomatic reading’, in supposedly questioning the ‘gaps, blanks, and shortcom- 
ings of rigour in Marx’s discourse’ was held to be ‘in fact [a] long polemic 
against Marx’. In Argenteuil, Aragon was particularly virulent in his opposi- 
tion to Althusser, denouncing his ‘references to authors who are beyond the 
Europe of homelands, well, I mean, beyond the Urals’ — that is, the Chinese — 
and his ‘influence’ on a part of the ‘intellectual youth’.”6 Even if this dual con- 
signment to left-wing sectarianism (both Stalinist and Maoist) could have led 
to Althusser’s exclusion, the Central Committee at Argenteuil settled the quar- 
rel by proposing a median theory, ‘Marxist humanism’, of which Lucien Séve 
became the main promoter, both against Garaudy and against Althusser's left- 
wing structuralism’ (to use Foucault's formula). 
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With this episode in Argenteuil, any possibility of a theoretical rethinking of 
Marxist philosophy within the PCF, based on the contributions of structural- 
ism, was closed off. On the other hand, in linguistics, as in the field of literary 
criticism, journals and intellectuals were able for a time to reconcile their pro- 
fessional interests and political affiliations. But, in the post-‘68 period, the main 
attempts to reconcile Marxism and structuralism would above all come from 
the side of Lacanian psychoanalysis, and not without difficulties. 


CHAPTER 20 
Marx, an Avant-Gardist? 


Frédéric Thomas 


‘Spinoza, Kant, Blake, Schelling, Proudhon, Marx, Stirner, Baudelaire, Lautréa- 
mont, Rimbaud, Nietzsche: this list of names alone is the beginning of your 
disaster.” This footnote to the October 1925 tract La Révolution d'abord et tou- 
jours seems to be Surrealism’s first reference to Marx. This way of entering the 
scene, with the German revolutionary embedded in a series of other names — 
poets and philosophers — is a good indicator of the dynamics and conditions of 
Marx’s apprehension among the avant-gardes. 

By ‘avant-garde’ we mean, as per Peter Biirger’s definition, those ‘historical 
movements’! which have distinguished themselves primarily through artistic 
self-criticism and the attempt to overturn the established separation between 
art and life. In this sense, only Dada, Surrealism and the Situationist Interna- 
tional (st) in France — and, at least in part, the groups that gravitated around 
them — belong to this category. The temporal spectrum which they covered 
with greatest intensity runs from World War I to 1968 (the s1 dissolved in 1972, 
while surrealist activity continued with great difficulty). The French panor- 
ama presented here — necessarily a synthetic overview — should not, however, 
obscure the international character of these groups. We will follow a largely 
chronological path, before identifying the constants and specificities of the fig- 
ure of Marx within these movements. 


1 When the Surrealists Met Marx 


Unlike in the case of German Dadaism, Dada’s work of eroding morals in Paris 
did not result in a re-commitment to revolutionary politics. Significantly, in the 
game played in 1921 in Littérature (founded by the future Surrealists Aragon, 
Breton and Soupault), which consisted of giving marks from +25 to -25 to a 
series of personalities, Marx’s name does not appear, unlike those of Marat, 
Robespierre, Hegel, Jaurès, Bernstein, Lenin and Trotsky. Marx was only under- 
stood or read via the French and Russian revolutionaries or else Hegel: he was 
not drawn on in any specific way. 
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The Surrealist group built itself around André Breton’s 1924 Surrealist Mani- 
festo. Very quickly, the political character of the movement became clear. Years 
later, looking back on the path that they had taken in order to demonstrate 
its relevance, the Surrealists foregrounded two major historical events that 
were at the origin of their orientation: World War 1 and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. However, it was during another war, the French colonial campaign in the 
Moroccan Rif, that the movement’s politicisation crystallised. 

Signed by the surrealist groups Clarté, Philosophie and Correspondance (a 
Belgian surrealist group), the tract La Révolution dabord et toujours juxta- 
poses various concepts of revolution, including the Communist Manifesto's 
own, without synthesising them — an ambivalence that would encourage ten- 
sions and contradictions. The tract seals surrealism’s leap into politics and thus 
marks the end of the polemic that had opposed Aragon to Clarté a short time 
previously. Aragon, who had been reproached for his use of the expression 
‘Moscou-la-gateuse’ (‘a senile Moscow’), had responded by refusing ‘a lesson 
in the name of a social dogma, even that of Karl Marx’. 

The tract brought together various groups, which would constantly inter- 
mingle in the subsequent period, within a space where Marx was in union 
with other figures considered (equally) revolutionary. The Moroccan war had 
provided a catalyst, but it was through the ‘things of the spirit’ — on the poetic 
terrain — that the Surrealists arrived at Marx. The tract expressed an under- 
standing of Marx shaped bya both romantic and pessimistic prism. This meant 
going against the grain of the PCF and exposing themselves to its attacks. Didn’t 
the Communist leader Paul Vaillant-Couturier say, at the beginning of 1926: ‘To 
me, what seems grave about the Surrealists is their pessimism about the passiv- 
ity of the European proletariat’? 

If, as in Breton’s account, upon contact with Clarté the Surrealists rushed 
‘perhaps too hurriedly, or at least very avidly’? into Marx’s writings — espe- 
cially his early, more philosophical texts — this does not mean that they had a 
thorough or all-embracing understanding of them. Breton admitted that their 
knowledge of Marx was precarious, and that they were hardly equipped for the 
critique of political economy. 

References to and quotations from Marx would henceforth proliferate across 
the Surrealists’ texts, especially from the pen of the most ‘political’ among 
them: Maxime Alexandre, Louis Aragon, André Breton, René Crevel, Benjamin 
Péret, André Thirion... But this also prompted difficulties and tensions within 
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the group. Illustrative in this sense is Prévert’s statement, during their 1926 dis- 
cussions over whether to join the PCF: ‘I was a revolutionary at seven years of 
age. I am completely incapable of opening a book by Marx, it pisses me off. On 
that score, I'll leave it up to others’.+ So, while there was a consensus among 
the Surrealists that Marx was interesting, important and original, his appropri- 
ation and dissemination within their ranks required effort, if not necessarily 
throwing themselves into it. 

Like the French Communists, the Surrealists read Marx through the Leninist 
prism of the Russian Revolution. They would, nonetheless, engage in a labour of 
reading and educating themselves. But they sought to make use of Marx, at least 
as muchas they worked to really familiarise themselves with him. They used his 
name in an offensive and even polemical spirit. Through him, they put forward 
a style, a method, and watchwords. They appreciated his feel for pithy formu- 
las and the sharpness of his assertions, whose form they reproduced (in 1946, 
Breton partly attributed the polemical tone of the Second Manifesto of Surreal- 
ism to this ‘formal influence’). The reference to Marx was used as a method, 
as against individualism and the inconsequence of an intellectual milieu com- 
plicit in the reigning order — hence the abundance of references to ideology, 
bourgeois morality and class culture. Finally, the Surrealists looked to Marx for 
their watchwords — first and foremost, ‘more consciousness’ and ‘transform- 
ing the world’, which sketched out a programme common to both surrealism 
and the author of Capital. This way of embracing Marx also expresses the all- 
encompassing character of their adoption of Marxist concepts. These concepts 
were neither defined nor discussed, but rather served as weapons and instru- 
ments for radicalising the Surrealist offensive. 

Which of Marx’s writings did the Surrealists lay their hands on, read and 
refer to? The most oft-cited texts are The Holy Family, the Theses on Feuerbach, 
the Communist Manifesto and the Poverty of Philosophy, in addition to which 
was Engels’s Anti-Diihring and The Origins of the Family (the latter having been 
read by a number of Surrealists in 1931, according to Thirion). There were also 
sporadic references to Paul Lafargue’s Right to Be Lazy, as well as to articles 
from the Communist press — especially, from L'Humanité, the pieces by Jean 
Fréville concerning art and literature — and publications of somehow commun- 
ist bent (La Critique sociale, La Revue marxiste, Lutte des classes, and so on). We 
know that Breton's library included — in addition to the Communist Manifesto 
and a collection of texts by Engels and Marx on literature and art published 
by Editions sociales internationales (1936) — four books by Engels, another four 
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by Marx (including two volumes of Capital, with some passages underlined, 
from the 1872-5 Librairie du Progrès edition) and three by Lafargue (on Marx’s 
thought). Most of these books were in editions from the 1920s—30s. 

The Marx that emerges from Surrealist discourse is a fundamentally Hegel- 
ian figure. The Surrealists never ceased to insist on this filiation — one shared 
by Surrealism, which also started from Hegel and ‘the “colossal abortion’ of the 
Hegelian system'5 This origin, and the importance of the dialectic, was used by 
the Surrealists to counter the PCF’s elementary materialism and vulgar Marx- 
ism. For example, issue 8 of La Révolution surréaliste, from December 1926, 
features a cover montage, with the quote from Engels: ‘What all these gentle- 
men lack is dialectics’ 

‘“Transform the world” said Marx, “change life’, said Rimbaud; for us these 
two watchwords are one’: in 1935, this famous formula definitively pinned down 
the Surrealist’s Marx. It encapsulated the Surrealists’ attraction to the revolu- 
tion. Marx was already present in the 1925 tract, and was also present in 1930 
in the Second Manifesto of Surrealism, which highlighted ‘Hegel, Feuerbach, 
Marx, Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Jarry, Freud, Chaplin, Trotsky’. Finally, it her- 
alded — on a political basis, and in the name of Marx — the break with the 
PCF, which several Surrealists had joined in 1927. It is true that the Surreal- 
ists, both before and after this split, reaffirmed their adherence to dialectical 
materialism. But these demonstrations of ‘orthodoxy’ went hand-in-hand with 
the continuous assertion of the inadequacy of Marx, which had to be correc- 
ted, filled in, by creating a superior montage in which he would have to be 
inseparably combined with other names, Rimbaud, Lautréamont and Freud 
first among them. The 1935 formula defined Surrealism’s own particular space, 
at the crossroads of poetry and revolution. The other historical avant-garde 
movements would develop and recognise themselves in this space, even if that 
meant reconfiguring its contours. 


2 Calling on Marx to Go beyond Surrealism? 


During World War 11, the dispersion of the Surrealist group, the exile from 
Europe of several of their number (including Breton and Péret), the rallying of 
others (including Paul Eluard) to the parti des fusillés (the party of the executed 
partisans), the arrival of a new generation and the growing might of the PCF, 
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crowned by its role in the Resistance, brought a recomposition of forces. In the 
first few years following the Liberation, surrealism was the object of intense 
debate and bitter polemics, and even of a generalised settling of accounts. 

Breton’s discovery of the work of Charles Fourier — to whom he dedicated 
a poem in 1947, the Ode a Charles Fourier — was at once the consequence, 
the marker, and the catalyst of Surrealism distancing itself from Marx. To the 
eyes of the Belgian Surrealists and the ‘Revolutionary Surrealists’ who affirmed 
their commitment to communism, this recourse to pre-Marx utopian social- 
ism was proof that Surrealism had had its day. They sought to react to this turn 
by upholding Marx’s materialism in opposition to Fourier’s idealism (Christian 
Dotremont, a member of the Revolutionary Surrealists, wrote an Ode a Marx 
in response to Breton), or in some cases to Breton’s mysticism itself. 

The Revolutionary Surrealists’ July 1947 tract La cause est entendue, was a 
response to the position taken by the new Surrealist group formed around Bre- 
ton. After insisting upon the ‘absolute determination of Surrealism by dialect- 
ical materialism’ it lay special emphasis on a quotation from the Anti-Diihring. 
This was a way of striking two blows at once, since it was a quotation already 
used in Breton’s Les Vases communicants and in Crevel’s Le Clavecin de Diderot, 
both published in 1932. This was to oppose the analysis of Engels (and Marx) 
to Surrealism’s present wanderings, but also the interwar Surrealist choices to 
the ones taken in 1947. 

The reference to Marx allowed for a three-fold positioning, which either 
converged or diverged in relation to surrealism, in relation to the PCF and in 
relation to the revolution. The configuration was the same for ‘Lettrism, which 
purported to take over from ‘historical’ Surrealism, to correct and complete 
Marx, according to another conception of revolution. 

For all that, these debates and polemics did not lead to any real effort to 
reinterpret Marx. It was as if, on all sides, the way in which he had been appro- 
priated and fixed in place by the USSR and the PCF was taken as read, whether 
this was to be celebrated or bewailed. Marx was less actually read than he was 
used to distance oneself from Surrealism — cast as a failure — and to provide for 
its overcoming. 


3 Had the Surrealists Tired of Marx? 


In 1949-50, in the course of several interviews and speeches, Breton for the 
first time expressed doubts about the correctness of Marx’s thought; the fault, 
according to the Surrealist, lay with Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, to which Marx 
supposedly remained subordinate. From then on, the Surrealist group (in 
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which there remained hardly any members of the first generation, apart from 
Benjamin Péret), united around Breton, now only spoke of Marx with increas- 
ing distance. The November 1953 game Ouvrez-vous ? Is revealing in this sense: 
to the question ‘Would you open the door for Marx? Breton replies ‘No, out of 
exhaustion’. The great majority of the group (but not Péret), answered the same 
way; this contrasted, paradoxically, with the answers they gave for Lenin, and 
even more so with the hearty welcome reserved for Fourier ... 

During the 1950s, the few references to Marx were linked to the discussion 
of the dialectic, or served the purposes of comparison with other thinkers or 
currents. But this remained a very general and superficial reading. Even the 
political positions that the group took (on the Algerian war, on the Budapest 
uprising in 1956, on the Cuban revolution in 1959, and so on) were not based on 
Marx. It seemed that the group stuck to the minimalist bedrock of fighting ‘the 
exploitation of man by man’, on the basis of ethics. 

Benjamin Péret was the exception, in this regard. Continuing to draw on 
Marx, he nevertheless also began to foreground his limits, the dated and out- 
dated part of some of his ideas, the fatalism that can emerge from some of his 
quotations, and even his errors. For Péret, these errors are encapsulated in the 
dialectic of the strengthening of the state before its supposed withering away, 
and in the notion of the ‘nationalisation of the means of production’. Accord- 
ing to the Surrealist, this latter constituted one of the main causes of the failure 
of Russian revolutionary experience and of the blindness of present-day Marx- 
ists (including Trotsky, whose action and life Péret analysed in a long article in 
1953). But, interesting as this hypothesis is, Péret did not develop it further, nor 
did he discuss Marx’s writings. 


4 The Fourth Period of Marxist Thought? 


It is doubly significant that it was around Rimbaud — upon the centenary of 
his birth, in 1954 — that the Surrealists and the Lettrist International (LI; itself 
a split from Lettrism) collaborated for the first time, and that Marx was the 
pretext for the break. Indeed, the Surrealists had problems with a sentence 
that the Lettrists wanted to include on a joint leaflet, because of its ‘Marxist 
sound’: ‘In a society based on class struggle, there can be no impartial literary 
criticism.” In reality this is a detourned phrase from Lenin. The divisive use of 
Marx by the Lettrists (who could not, at the time, claim to have a better know- 
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ledge of his thought) and the coldness of the Surrealists are both revealing. In 
the collection of Surrealist tracts published by José Pierre, he goes so far as 
to comment on this polemic, evoking ‘the ‘Marxist’ trap’ that was set by the 
Lettrists. 

It was shortly afterwards that Guy Debord, one of the main theoreticians of 
the LI and soon (in 1957) founder of the s1, began a work of reading and appro- 
priating Marx. Thanks to the research of Patrick Marcolini and Anselm Jappe, as 
well as the Debord collection held at the BNF, it is now possible to have a more 
precise idea of the knowledge that Debord and, more generally, the s1 had of 
Marx. Based on the ‘Marxism’ file (consisting of reading cards and notes) in the 
Debord collection, Jappe concluded that he had ‘a fairly extensive knowledge 
of the writings of Hegel and Marx, as well as of many authors following in their 
footsteps’, based on a targeted, even utilitarian, reading, especially attentive to 
the ‘young’ Marx.’ This dossier contains an 82-page notebook in which Debord 
takes large extracts from Marx’s philosophical texts — especially from The Holy 
Family. 

But this dossier also reflects a more general reconfiguration, conducive to a 
rereading of Marx. In the pages devoted to Karl Korsch’s Marxism and Philo- 
sophy, Debord takes up the three-part periodisation of Marxist thought as dis- 
tinguished by the author (from 1843 to the first third of the twentieth century). 
But Debord then adds: ‘The “fourth”, it seems, begins in the 1950s: East Berlin, 
Budap|est], Marxology, the s1, and the crumbling of the revo[lutionary] image! 
This new phase thus corresponds to the crisis of Stalinism, to the revolts in the 
East, linked to a renewal of the interpretation of Marx, of which the s1 and 
Maximilian Rubel, in 1959 founder of Etudes de marxologie, were among the 
participants. This also makes it possible to situate Debord’s rereading of Marx 
within a wider context, whose bounds are marked by the writings of György 
Lukacs, Henri Lefebvre, Maximilien Rubel, and so on. 

The case of Maximilien Rubel provides a good illustration of this 1950s- 
60s encounter between Marx and the avant-gardes. A Marx specialist and 
editor of his works, Rubel’s close collaborator was Louis Janover, who quickly 
passed through surrealism and founded the journal Front noir in 1963. The lat- 
ter attempted a re-examination of the Surrealist movement, published Rubel's 
theses and took up his ethical reinterpretation of Marx. Rubel was also read — 
and discussed — by the Surrealists and the Situationist International. Finally, 
he occasionally contributed to the journal Arguments (1956-62) which, though 
the target of numerous attacks by Debord (who nevertheless read it attent- 
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ively), occupied a central place in this movement of reinterpretation and 
reappropriation of Marx by the avant-gardes. Indeed, authors such as André 
Frankin, Henri Lefebvre and Maximilien Rubel, linked to historical avant-garde 
movements, were Arguments collaborators, and issue 21 of this journal (from 
1961), devoted to ‘Love-as-Problem; pays tribute to the Surrealists as an original 
‘modern revolutionary current’. Moreover, it was probably in these pages that 
these movements discovered the texts of György Lukács and Karl Korsch, of 
Theodor Adorno and Herbert Marcuse, who, in turn, bore definite influence 
on them. 

Central to this ‘avant-garde’ re-reading of Marx was the emphasis placed on 
the concepts of alienation and reification. The s1 would go furthest in the rein- 
terpretation of these concepts. But, to a lesser extent, they also reoriented Front 
noir’s Marxist reading (notably by way of a long article by Paul Mattick). In the 
second half of the 1960s the Surrealist group would sketch out a return to Marx, 
which took place partly through reading Marcuse. Indeed, in issue 8 of the 
Surrealist journal La Bréche, in November 1965, Claude Feraud devoted a long 
analysis to Ferdinand Alquié’s book, Philosophie du surréalisme (1955), based on 
Rubel’s Pages choisies de Marx (1948) and the 1844 Manuscripts in which Marx 
developed ‘the famous theory of social alienation’. He concluded that ‘surreal- 
ist and Marxist ambitions ... complement each other in the affirmation of a 
human totality and of its irreducible value’. 


5 Intermediaries 


It is near-certain that, at the turn of the 1950s, access to these concepts was 
first gleaned through second-hand readings of Marxism. The main mediators 
in this sense were Lucien Goldmann (who published a long article ‘La réific- 
ation’ in Les Temps modernes at the beginning of 1959), Lukacs (from 1957, 
as Arguments presented chapters of History and Class Consciousness for the 
first time in French, before the translation of the book itself was published 
in 1960), Joseph Gabel (who wrote regularly in Arguments and published La 
Fausse Conscience: essai sur la réification in 1962) and Henri Lefebvre (who, hav- 
ing broken from the PCF, published several important works between 1958 and 
1961). 

In the rereading of Marx, the si had the advantage of benefiting from the 
contributions of Frankin and especially Lefebvre, as well as from Debord’s brief 
passage by way of Socialisme ou Barbarie. Neither a simple calque nor a brilliant 
reinvention, the notion of ‘spectacle’ that the s1 developed attempted to update 
and redeploy the concept of commodity fetishism. The first chapters of The 
Society of the Spectacle (1967) are largely based on a synthesis and détournement 
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of the texts of Hegel, Marx and Lukacs. More generally, it can be pointed out by 
way of illustration that in late 1964 Debord had outlined a reading programme 
‘to become a revolutionary thinker, at the present stage’. Of the fifteen or so 
works mentioned, four were by Marx (the philosophical works, the Communist 
Manifesto, Class Struggles in France and the Civil War in France). There were 
also titles by Lefebvre, Marcuse and Reich, as well as Marx et les marxistes 
by Kostas Papaioannou.? A few of the avant-gardes’ fellow travellers also con- 
tributed to the reading of Marx. Among these were Victor Crastre (a member 
of Clarté) and Dyonis Mascolo (who was close to the Surrealists, and whose 
notes Debord mentions as having ‘confused sit[uationist] tendencies’), though 
Henri Lefebvre was undoubtedly the main intermediary, in terms of both his 
career and his writing. As a member of the Philosophies group, he signed the 
tract La Révolution d'abord et toujours, and remained linked to the Surreal- 
ists for some time, before entering into conflict with them. He then became 
involved with the PCF, and from the 1930s onwards, with Morceaux choisis de 
Marx (1934) and La Conscience mystifiée (1936), he offered a reading of Marx 
that was critical of Marxism and which also drew on Romanticism. This read- 
ing had an important role for Marx’s philosophical writings, and put forward 
concepts (totality, alienation, praxis, everyday life, the unity of theory and prac- 
tice, and so on) that would be at the heart of the avant-gardes’ rereading of 
Marx. 

Lefebvre’s Critique of Everyday Life, in 1947, was welcomed and read with 
interest, first among the ranks of the revolutionary Surrealists and then within 
the s1. He became friends with Debord at the very start of the 1960s (having 
recently been expelled from the PCF), and for several years they had fruitful 
exchanges, notably on Marxism, Romanticism and everyday life. Breton and 
especially Debord read many of his books, and it is likely that it was from Cri- 
tique of Everyday Life that Debord first became acquainted with Marx’s philo- 
sophical writings and the theory of alienation. 


6 With Marx, against Reification 
If Carole Reynaud Paligot remarked that the political culture of the Surreal- 


ists ‘remained weak’, and that ‘references to Hegel or Marx ... were more like 
professions of faith than a real and solid political philosophy’? such an assess- 
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ment ought to be given some qualification and put into perspective. The avant- 
gardes’ reading and knowledge of Marx would develop and become more pre- 
cise in the course of their history. Moreover, while a lack of knowledge of Marx’s 
texts was surely a handicap for surrealism, it was also an asset: it sharpened an 
uninhibited gaze, and allowed for unexpected convergences, based on mont- 
ages and détournements, telescoping Marx with Rimbaud, Freud and Lautréa- 
mont. This thus opened up a space whose shape was configured by both poetry 
and revolution. 

But ultimately, what passageways did these historical avant-gardes open up 
within Marxism — and what does the Marx who emerges from them look like? A 
Marxism centred on the critique of alienation (Jappe), a romantic one (Löwy), 
or an anthropological one (Benjamin)? In any case, a heterodox Marxism, 
based on a partial, critical and selective reading, centred on the philosophical 
writings of Marx’s youth (with next to no references to his writings on the his- 
tory of class struggles in France). This meant a Marxism that strove to correlate 
the Marxian rupture with a series of other caesuras — within philosophy as well 
as at other levels (poetry, love, sexuality, and so on) — of which the avant-gardes 
would be the extension, the synthesis and the guarantor. 

The avant-gardes’ use of Marx was thus always plural, associated with other 
figures, taken from a constellation of other names and other fields (mainly 
those of poetry, desires, dreams and sexuality), short-circuiting any special- 
isation or fixed certainties. Marx was moreover used as an offensive weapon, 
mainly driven by the critique of capitalist civilisation and anti-colonialism, 
which also served to mark the difference within the intellectual field, and even 
among the avant-gardes themselves. 

Within this space common to the historical avant-gardes, there were inflec- 
tions and different framings: while Feuerbach and Hegel remained central ref- 
erences, Engels was above all read by the Surrealists of the interwar period. 
These latter, moreover, adopted a more pessimistic vision than the s1 did of the 
proletariat’s ‘historical mission’. Similarly, these various groups claimed, albeit 
to varying degrees, to be revolutionary romantics (the title of a 1958 article by 
Lefebvre), and would see in the demonstrations of May 1968 the confirmation 
of their theses. While they all agreed on the need to shake up the boundaries 
between art and politics, the scales sometimes tipped to one side, sometimes 
to the other. 

But the central axis around which all these movements gathered, when it 
came to their readings of Marx, lay in their radical critique of reification. In 
Marx, they found confirmation of what they had drawn from certain poetic 
experiences: in today’s society, everything is against poetry, and capitalism dis- 
torts all problems, ‘poetic problems as well as others, or rather poetic problems 
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before all others’! It was through poetry and in the name of poetry that the 
avant-gardes arrived at Marx, read him and used him, making shifts and distor- 
tions, establishing connections and montages, in order to alter the coordinates 


of the revolution and to place it in service of an overhaul of the world and of 
life itself 2 
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CHAPTER 21 


Post-’68 Intellectuals and Marx: A Fascination with 
‘Farewells’ 


Antoine Aubert 


‘All this has come to an end, as it has for ten years or so now. Among French 
intellectuals, something akin to a sobering-up has occurred’! These words of 
Francois Furet’s provide an exemplary illustration of how Marxism’s trajectory 
in France after May 1968 has generally been summarised. After intellectuals’ 
massive adherence to the different variants of the revolutionary project primar- 
ily inspired by Marx’s writings — an ‘intoxication, according to Furet, and an 
‘opium or ‘secular religion’, according to Aron — it would seem that at the end of 
the 1970s these same intellectuals suddenly became conscious of the set of illu- 
sions carried forth by Marxism. In this version of events, Marxist production — 
and the revolutionary project with it — now came to an abrupt halt, in the very 
moment that Francois Mitterrand reached the summit of the state along with 
the Socialists and Communists. If this is true, then the 1980s marked the final 
death of Marx, seen as a desirable as well as natural development. 

Of course, Furet’s statement is that of a repentant former Communist and is 
largely performative in nature. But it coincides with the dominant analyses of 
post-’68 French intellectual history, which emphasise three phenomena: the 
inevitable decline of radical ideas towards the end of the 1970s; the advent 
of a neoliberal conservative revolution largely owing to repentant ex-leftists; 
and finally, the rise of modern individualism, as a direct result of May—June 
68.2 

On the whole, it can be said that this observation regarding the supposed col- 
lapse of Marxism has never been measured or really substantiated, but rather 
posited as a fact. Here, we propose to discuss and qualify this reading, through 
an approach based on the social history of political ideas,? analysing the con- 
straints that influenced the production and circulation of ideas during this 
period. 


1 Furet 1987. 
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First, we will briefly discuss the discourse on the crisis of Marxism and the 
revolutionary project that took hold at the end of the 1970s, after the boom 
period for radical ideas following 1968. We will then return to this crisis, which, 
while real and multiple, was neither total nor attributable solely to internal 
impasses in the revolutionary project and, consequently, in Marxian thought 
itself. Only through an analysis of the whole set of transformations which 
affected the intellectual field in this period can we grasp the transformations 
which, even before the collapse of the USSR, affected Marxist ideas. Lastly, we 
will return to the years following this major political event to show that the 
reference to Marx, though weakened and rarefied, has indeed persisted. 


1 From Abundance to Crisis: Marxism in the 1970s 


11 À Flurry of Political Books 

In May-June 68, France was the scene of a major political crisis. The revolution- 
ary perspective, which had up till then largely been an ideal, became a plausible 
horizon. At the same time, the ideas of Marx (or ideas claiming to be Marxist) 
were widely disseminated. Their spread owed above all to militant publishers, 
such as Editions sociales, Maspero and Anthropos. While these ideas were, of 
course, already in circulation before 1968, the events of May-June made people 
buy books — if not necessarily read them — especially as many political publish- 
ing houses were then being created, at the same time as other more generalist 
publishers, such as Gallimard or Le Seuil, began to build up specifically political 
collections. 

It must be said that there was a considerable ‘supply’ of Marxism at the 
time, especially from the currents opposed to the established Communist Party 
which, though they had a long existence in France, had enjoyed little visibility 
up till this point. For these currents, the novelty of the post- 68 period was two- 
fold: on the one hand, the support coming from intellectuals was both more 
massive in scale and more broadly transmitted; on the other hand, the PCF had 
partly been discredited by its cautious wait-and-see position during the events 
of May-June, making gauchiste ideas all the more audible. 

Lastly, this flowering of Marxism took place in a context of the ‘1968 years’ — 
a boom period for struggles not only in France, but also in other parts of the 
world, when ‘the revolution was knocking on the door again, from Cuba to Viet- 
nam, from Portugal to Nicaragua? 
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1.2 A Political and Theoretical Crisis 

Conversely, the 1970s saw the emergence of a diagnosis of a crisis of Marxism 
and of hopes of revolution. At the international level, if May ’68 muffled the 
impact of the Soviet invasion of Prague in August, the same cannot be said 
of the growing testimonies of the Communist regimes’ crimes. From Solzhen- 
itsyn’s accounts of the USSR to the defeat for Solidarnosé in Poland, via the 
gradual discovery of the reality of the Chinese Cultural Revolution or the 
Khmer Rouge genocide in Cambodia, the whole revolutionary myth was neg- 
atively affected. 

At the same time, the socio-economic changes experienced by Western 
countries after 1945 had caused major difficulties for Marxist theory as well as 
the parties that claimed to be based on it. The revolutionary subject par excel- 
lence, the Western working class, saw its standard of living rise, and managers 
took on increasing importance in society (as did the cadres of the Commun- 
ist Party itself). The PCF tried to adapt its doctrine to these realities: the thesis 
of ‘absolute immiseration’ was abandoned at the party’s Seventeenth Congress 
in 1964; the Argenteuil central committee in 1966 granted intellectuals greater 
freedom of action; the Twentieth Congress in February 1976 rejected the very 
idea of a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. However, despite these developments, 
the attitude of the pcr’s leadership remained uncertain: it never ceased to 
evolve, between openness and closure, between the Argenteuil central com- 
mittee and the end of the Common Programme in 1977, as a deeply divided 
PCF withdrew into itself It was precisely at this moment that the rebellion 
among the Communist intellectuals became a mass phenomenon. Some of 
Louis Althusser’s former pupils, like many others, left the party; such was the 
case of Etienne Balibar, who in a 1981 article in Le Monde denounced the ‘errors’ 
of the PCF and the ‘astonishing cult of personality around Georges Marchais’. 
This haemorrhaging of intellectual support symbolised the beginning of the 
PCF’s electoral decline and the beginning of the Parti Socialiste’s hegemony 
over the Left. 

But if there was above all a crisis of the PCF, this was also a crisis of Marx- 
isms, given how far political and the theoretical stakes were intertwined. In 
his 1978 Ce qui ne peut plus durer dans le Parti communiste, Althusser con- 
sidered that there was a ‘general crisis of Marxism’, which was an ‘ideological, 
political and theoretical crisis’ This question was also posed among the Marx- 
isms that stood in opposition to the PCF. For example, the economist Bernard 
Chavance, then a Maoist, published under a pseudonym, in 1980, a text signific- 
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antly entitled ‘Crisis of the revolutionary perspective’ in which he attempted to 
draw a balance-sheet;® André Gorz made his ‘farewell to the working class’ in 
1980, in a resounding book. In the same years, other intellectuals from Marxism 
publicly raised the question of the relationship between Marx, Marxisms and 
the crimes committed in his name. In The Crisis of Marxism, Lucio Colletti’ 
averred that ‘one cannot close one’s eyes to what has happened and pretend 
that nothing has happened’. 

But can we deduce, from the crisis of Marxisms, their outright disappear- 
ance — positing a simple and unilateral causality? Should we not ask, in parallel, 
about the more general transformations of the intellectual field that allowed 
the idea of the collapse of Marxisms to take hold? We can do this, without 
denying that such a phenomenon exists. If the study of ideas remains para- 
mount, an analysis of Marxism’s trajectory in 1980s France cannot do without 
an examination of all the transformations that affected the intellectual field 
at that time, given that ‘in the production of symbolic goods, the institutions 
apparently responsible for circulation are an integral part of the production 
apparatus, which must produce both the product and the belief in the value of 
its own product’8 


2 For A Social History of the Decline of Revolutionary Ideas 


2.1 The Anti-Totalitarian Offensive 

On 27 May 1977, the ‘new philosophers’ made their first TV appearance on 
the programme Apostrophes, hosted by Bernard Pivot. Bernard-Henri Lévy and 
André Glucksmann, both former leftists, came to present La Barbarie a visage 
humain and La Cuisinière et le mangeur d'hommes, in which they directly attrib- 
uted the paternity of Stalinist totalitarianism to Marx. Along with others, Lévy 
and Glucksmann’s books were part of ‘anti-totalitarian ideology’. This made the 
‘gulag effect’ a force in French intellectual and political debate, notably through 
issues of the journal Esprit and several news magazines (such as L'Express and 
Le Nouvel Observateur). The proclaimed equality between any form of Marxism 
and totalitarianism, at a time when the Common Programme and the Socialist- 
Communist alliance represented a considerable challenge, thus constituted a 
‘vaccine’ against the illusions of Marxisms.? Implicitly or explicitly, any form of 
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radical political project was condemned, just before the tenth anniversary of 
May ’68, which saw the generalisation of discourse condemning the ‘desire for 
radical systemic change’ 

Beyond its strictly ideological content, the offensive by the new philosoph- 
ers testified to a change in the rules of the intellectual field, with the growing 
importance of audiovisual media, sealing the ‘prevalence of the image over 
the word’ and, consequently, a change in the power balance in intellectual 
debates." Finally, the new philosophers’ clamorous arrival on the scene lent 
credence to the idea of a massive reconversion of former revolutionary milit- 
ants, which Guy Hocquenghem subjected to virulent criticism in 1986 in his 
Lettre ouverte a ceux qui sont passés du col Mao au Rotary. 


2.2 Transformations in the Academic and Publishing Arenas 

Important changes also took place in the universities. In some locations like 
Vincennes, political commitment was a prerequisite for all recruitment and 
all intellectual pretensions. But a profound professionalisation process in the 
humanities and social sciences, coupled with disciplinarisation, led both to 
the promotion of the principle of axiological neutrality — contradicting Marx- 
ism’s ‘scientific’ status — and to a withdrawal within disciplinary limits. The 
image of the Tower of Babel well encapsulates this shift from a hitherto com- 
mon language — Marxism — to a more selective, disciplinary one. The closure 
of Vincennes in 1980 was also strongly emblematic: the University of Paris-v11I 
moved to Saint-Denis and fell into line, with the return of the ‘national accred- 
itation’ of its degrees, earlier withdrawn by the education ministry on account 
of the ‘Marxist-Leninist’ character of the teaching there. 

At the same time, there were other transformations affecting the publishing 
sector. Indeed, the arrival of the liberal Valéry Giscard d’Estaing as president 
in 1974 led to a redefinition of editorial independence. The tendency toward 
concentration beginning in the postwar period accelerated in the 1960s and 
1970s. While 7 percent of publishing houses accounted for 55 percent of the 
sector’s total turnover in 1962, this same proportion held 63 percent of the 
market in 1971 and 68 percent in 1993. This phenomenon was encouraged by 
the economic situation of the publishing sector. Indeed, despite its vitality 
in the 1960s and 1970s, the poor figures of 1980 and especially 1981 consider- 
ably weakened this craft. At the same time, the whole chain of publishing was 
evolving. Hachette launched its new circulation/distribution mechanism in 
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1972, followed a year later by Presses de la Cité. The opening of the first branch 
of Fnac in 1974 and the discount policy at supermarkets such as Leclerc, where 
books were sold 20 percent cheaper, jeopardised the traditional bookshop, an 
ally of independent publishing. Through the Monory decree of 23 February 
1979, d'Estaing supported this market logic by abandoning the previous ‘recom- 
mended’ book prices. 

In short, the very structure of the publishing field was transformed, making 
the end of the 1970s a pivotal moment for the world of political books. However, 
it was not yet time to give up, and Francois Maspero stated in 1980 in his internal 
bulletin that he wanted to continue ‘with a programme that remains in line 
with [Maspero's] choices across the past twenty years: constant research in the 
fields of politics, the humanities, the social sciences and literature. However, 
he eventually handed over the reins in 1982. The sociologist Camille Joseph 
explains that despite this publisher’s Marxist past, its successors, who renamed 
it after one of its collections, La Découverte, ‘promoted a “critical” publishing 
style more focused on social sciences and popular science for students’. Des- 
pite this, ‘La Découverte never strayed from a [politically] committed vision 
of publishing’ Similarly, critical houses such as Anthropos or Le Sycomore 
stopped producing while other ’68er voices, such as Christian Bourgois, turned 
their focus to literature. 


2.3 À Professional Stigma? 

This transformation of the context had an impact on intellectuals themselves. 
On the one hand, radical thinkers’ very possibilities of being published were 
narrowing. On the other hand, the link between radical political commitment 
and professional integration was becoming more complicated. If we study the 
development of Maspero’s authors over the 1980s, we can see three main kinds 
of journey. Some moved to the right wing of the political spectrum. Others — 
those who bore the least educational capital — remained on the fringes, for 
instance Denis Langlois, a lawyer involved in the Ligue des droits de l’homme 
and author of several books published by Maspero. He tells of how his persist- 
ent revolutionary commitment brought him ‘face to face with a censorship that 
[he] could not have imagined’, adding that he had ‘paid dearly for his fidelity 
to [his] political positions’. As for the third group — those most endowed with 
academic resources, such as the normaliens — they would, in general, now have 
a ‘slow career’. In other words, they became university professors late in life and 
spent a good part of their career outside Paris. If factors linked to the state of 
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the academic field must be taken into account, at a time when assistants were 
very numerous and tenured positions became increasingly rare, the slowness 
of these careers cannot be separated from this ‘stigma against revolutionaries’. 
Sometimes, political stigma directly forbade access to academic positions. But, 
more often, the delay in these academics’ careers owed to their considerable 
political activism in the post-’68 years which them not to play the game of pro- 
fessionalisation, at least for a while. In 1986, Félix Guattari described the general 
context of this decade, which saw the shrinking of revolutionary possibilities, 
as the ‘winter years’. 


3 The 1980s: A Moment of Marxist Renewal 


3.1 1983: A Half-Hearted Centenary 

1983 occupies a decisive place in the study of the 1980s. This was the year of 
the Mitterrand government’s ‘austerian’ turn, and also the moment of a debate 
on the ‘silence’ of the intellectuals, with the passing of Jean-Paul Sartre, Michel 
Foucault and many others within just a few years. This year was also the cen- 
tenary of Marx’s death. His legacy was the subject of a tense episode of Apo- 
strophes in August, with guests Georges Labica, Jean-Pierre Lefevre, Claude 
Mazauric and Maximilien Rubel. Similarly, several conferences devoted to the 
author of Capital were organised and their proceedings published. The speak- 
ers took seriously the idea of a ‘crisis of Marxism, but without abandoning 
Marx. Bernard Chavance wrote that ‘if Marx is not the unsurpassable hori- 
zon of our time, he cannot be relegated to a simple chapter, now closed, in 
the history of ideas’.!3 Jean-Claude Delaunay explained his ‘refusal of the “new 
right’s” noisy attempts to kill Marxism’ and called for an ‘update of Marxist 
economic theory’ Georges Labica wanted to ‘show that it is now possible 
everywhere to do away with dogmas, fetishes and schools, and to open the way 
to a free research, indifferent to labels’. Henri Lefebvre averred that ‘Marx’s 
work stands in relation to our time in much the same way as Newton’s physics 
stands in relation to modern physics. In order to arrive at the latter, one must go 
through the former, take its concepts, modify them, complete them, transform 
them by adding other concepts ... Neither fetishising Marx nor putting him on 
the scrapheap!15 
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3.2 Theoretical Hybridisations 
All these intellectuals shared common problematics and contributed to a kind 
of updating of Marxism. Marx remained the main point of reference, but within 
the framework of multiple hybridisations; meanwhile, the question of what 
in Marxism had become outdated was still unanswered. There was agreement 
that Marx and Engels’s philosophy of history — at least, the idea that scientific 
socialism merely follows historical development and is a ‘process of natural 
history’, as Marx states in Capital — was no longer operable. Similarly, the idea 
that the proletariat alone still constituted the revolutionary subject was largely 
abandoned, in favour of an analysis of the evolutions in the working class as 
well as the transformations of capitalism. New themes, such as ecology, also 
appeared, at a time when the Green Party, founded in 1984, was foregrounding 
this political question. A complex process of confrontation of Marx’s thought 
with that of other thinkers then took place: the hybridisation of Marx with Mar- 
cel Mauss, Karl Polanyi, and even John Rawls allowed for a certain intellectual 
renewal.17 

The trajectory of Antonio Negri is exemplary in this respect. A figure of 
Italian operaismo in the 1960s and 1970s, he befriended Guattari, Althusser, 
Gilles Deleuze and Yann Moulier-Boutang during his stays in France. But Negri 
was arrested in 1979 and sentenced to seventeen years in prison for his alleged 
intellectual proximity to the Red Brigades, responsible for the murder of Aldo 
Moro. It was in prison that he wrote The Savage Anomaly, his first major text 
devoted to Spinoza. Setting Spinoza into relation with Marx, Negri drew on the 
French philosophical context of the 1960s and 1970s: on Alexandre Matheron, 
an (oppositionist) member of the PCF who published his Individu et commun- 
auté chez Spinoza with Minuit in 1969; on Althusser, who sought to renew 
Marxism using Spinoza during the 1960s, and then at the moment when he 
was added to the syllabus for the agrégation in philosophy in 1972-3; and on 
Deleuze’s courses at Vincennes, which Negri attended when he was in France. 
It was from Spinoza that Negri drew the concept of ‘multitude, which allowed 
him to progressively update Marxism by breaking out of the workerist frame- 
work and by expanding the revolutionary subject to include ‘all those who work 
under the rule of capital’8 Negri’s trajectory also fitted into a more collective 
phenomenon where, from the 1980s onwards, Spinoza came to Marx as a sub- 
versive author. The vision of Spinoza as a radical atheist, an anti-contractualist 
democrat and, more generally, precursor of the materialist tradition, can be 
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found in the first issue of the Cahiers Spinoza, published in 1977 and devoted to 
the links between Marx and Spinoza. 


3.3 New Spaces of Reflection 

Yet, if these Marxisms were renewed, they remained little-visible in the early 
1980s. Their publication owed to small publishers such as LHarmattan and 
relayed by elite media, such as Le Monde diplomatique or France Culture. How- 
ever, new editorial havens appeared, such as the Cahiers Georges Sorel, created 
in 1983 with an issue on Sorel and Marx, or the Bulletin du MAUSS, which was 
launched in 1981 around Alain Caillé, Serge Latouche and other intellectuals 
with a Marxist past. This latter was characterised in this period by ‘its reluct- 
ance to cut too many bridges with central Marxian aspirations, its refusal to 
throw the baby of radical hope — or rather of the hope of a certain radicalism — 
out with the bath waters of totalitarianism’!® L'Autre Journal was founded in 
1984 by Michel Butel, a former Maoist. 1986 saw the appearance of M, mensuel, 
marxisme, mouvement, its first issue including an interview with Henri Lefeb- 
vre. 

The situation remained difficult, at a time when the right returned to power 
in 1986 with a radical free-market programme. However, other spaces contin- 
ued to be created. The journal Actuel Marx published its first issue, devoted 
to the state of Marxism, in 1987. It was linked to the work of Nanterre uni- 
versity’s philosophy department, mainly around Georges Labica, Jacques Texier 
and Jacques Bidet, but also other communist intellectuals who had left the PCF 
at the end of the 1970s, such as Etienne Balibar, André Tosel, Michéle Bertrand 
and Christine Buci-Glucksmann. In 1982 this latter group had already been at 
the origin of the Dictionnaire critique du marxisme published by Presses uni- 
versitaires de France. Alongside this there was also the review Futur antérieur, 
created in 1989 by Antonio Negri and Jean-Marie Vincent, a historical Trotsky- 
ist and founder of the political science department at Vincennes in 1968. This 
journal brought together many intellectuals who had passed through hetero- 
dox Marxism in the 1970s. 

These spaces allowed Marxist thought to continue to develop while forming 
a new intellectual generation, such as Yves Sintomer and Stathis Kouvelakis, 
doctoral students of Georges Labica’s at Nanterre. A certain spirit of May ’68 
thus continued to blow through the air, despite the collapse of the communist 
world. 
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The start of the 1990s was marked by one major fact: the end of the Cold 
War. In 1992, Francis Fukuyama prophesied the ‘end of history’, the result of a 
generalised consensus on the superiority of liberal democracy, while Francois 
Furet continued his work on the revolutionary idea and communist ideology, 
in which he saw the ‘passing of an illusion.*° Yet against this, the resistance 
was also getting organised. Jacques Derrida, in his Specters of Marx published 
in 1993, criticised ‘the media parade of current discourses on the end of his- 
tory and the last man [which] most often resembles a boring anachronism’, and 
called for lessons to be taken from Marx ‘so long as we take into account what 
Marx and Engels themselves said’. Henri Maler and Denis Berger, for their part, 
attacked Francois Furet who ‘traps communism in a one-sided version in order 
to strangle its history with one hand and pull it to the floor’?! 

With the movements of 1995, there seemed to be a renewed period of social 
rebellion. This allowed radical ideas to gain visibility, aided by the creation 
of collectives such as Attac and Acrimed. New ‘critical independent’ publish- 
ers such as Agone and La Fabrique emerged at the end of the 1990s. Daniel 
Bensaid, who had published Marx l’intempestif: Grandeur et misère d'une aven- 
ture critique in 1995, launched Contretemps in 2001, finding its place alongside 
other journals such as Vacarme, Mouvements (which succeeded M) and Mul- 
titudes, itself the result of a split within Futur antérieur. This renewed interest 
in Marxist-inspired critique can also be seen in the success of certain radical 
thinkers whose trajectory is rooted in the ‘1968 years’. Slavoj Zizek, Antonio 
Negri, Etienne Balibar, Jacques Ranciére and Alain Badiou formed a kind of 
international and politically radical intellectual collective that delved into the 
legacy and the vigour of the ‘idea of communism’ in the twenty-first century.?? 


5 Is Marx Still Alive? 


This overview of the post-1968 destiny of Marx in France — the fate of an insep- 
arably intellectual and political figure — shows that, although there was initially 
a form of fascination and then a significant decline in reference to Marx among 
French intellectuals, no ‘farewell’ took place. Albeit fewer in number from the 
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end of the 1970s onwards, some intellectuals did remain attached to the Ger- 
man thinker and, with him, to a project which, since the 1990s and 2000s, 
has been presented more as ‘critical’ or ‘emancipatory’ than as ‘revolutionary’ 
or ‘Marxist’. Taking into account all the constraints weighing on radical ideas 
allows us to question and shed light not on the ‘end of the blindness’, but on 
an evolution and hybridisation of Marxisms. The study of the 1980s and 1990s 
reveals new, more open and critical relations to Marx, the product of ‘anew era 
in which Marx has become a “great thinker” who can be studied without believ- 
ing that he is the bearer of “social truth” 29 However, beyond this newfound 
status as a ‘great thinker’, through the critical scope of his writings themselves, 
Marx remains indispensable for those who want to continue thinking about 
emancipation. 
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CHAPTER 22 
Feminisms, Marxism, And Their Contentious Links 


Sylvie Chaperon and Florence Rochefort 


The links between feminisms and Marxism have always been contentious, both 
at the level of theory and in political practice. The question of autonomy occu- 
pies a primary place at the heart of this conflict. What is the specificity of 
women’s oppression — and what place can be given to a struggle for gender 
equality when the priority is to eliminate capitalism? On the feminist side of 
things, the challenge is to take into account the class struggle and the social 
inequalities that divide women, while preserving the goal of individual and 
collective emancipation. These strong tensions have not prevented the emer- 
gence, ever since the 1890s, of currents that have attempted to combine fem- 
inism and Marxism. Since the end of the 1960s, a few women theorists have 
seized on Marxism and transformed it to nourish a materialist feminism, a cur- 
rent that is becoming influential again today. 


1 The First Links Between Feminism and Marxism, from the 1860s to 
the 1920s 


In the early days of Marxism, doctrine took little interest in the question of 
women as such, even though it had been on the agenda since the French 
Revolution and then in the women’s clubs of 1830 and 1848. In the Commun- 
ist Manifesto of 1848, the female worker is only the wife of the proletarian, 
and there is no reference to her enfranchisement or emancipation — key words 
among the utopian socialists whom Marx and Engels severely condemned. 
While the ideology of the bourgeois family was denounced as hypocritical — 
treating women as mere instruments of production, or even prostitution — 
women were not seen as a political force. 

During the popular meetings of 1868, when a mobilisation for women’s 
rights was again on the rise in France, there were heated debates around 
women working. While feminists such as Paule Minck held this to be an essen- 
tial right, most Proudhonians were still marked by the anathema ‘housewife or 
courtesan’ In the First International, if the Marxists were somewhat favourable 
to women’s work, this was with a view to strengthening the proletariat, not to 
dealing with their specific condition. 
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Throughout the Third Republic, several feminists created socialist women’s 
groups, such as Léonie Rouzade and her short-lived Women’s Union in 1880, but 
they did not manage to establish themselves in the mysterious male world of 
political activism. Despite some success in getting pro-equality motions passed 
at congresses, they bore only very limited influence. These votes had to be reit- 
erated over and over (Dr Madeleine Pelletier again obtained votes of principle 
in 1906 and 1907), and they did not lead to any action, either to attract women 
into the movement or to defend their rights. It was not easy to make a femin- 
ist voice heard at the theoretical level, either. Aline Valette, a feminist militant 
and member of Jules Guesde’s Parti Ouvrier (POF), tried to propose a theoret- 
ical synthesis in her newspaper L’Harmonie sociale. Organe des droits et intéréts 

féminins (1892-3). She was inspired in particular by August Bebel’s analysis of 

Woman in the Past, Present and Future (1879), translated in 1891, from which 
she published large extracts in her paper, and by Dr Bonnier’s theory of ‘sexu- 
alism’. Despite a certain confusion and maternalism which limited its scope, 
sexualism presented an effort to take into account — following Bebel as well 
as Engels’s The Origin of the Family, Property and the State (1884, translated in 
1886) — not only the double exploitation of women as producers and repro- 
ducers, but also the ‘masculinism’ which they suffered in addition to capitalist 
oppression. Thus, the class struggle was associated with the struggle between 
the sexes and the idea of a ‘sex class. Women — and feminism, according to 
Aline Valette — were thus tasked with solving the ‘sexual question’, the femin- 
ist counterpart of the Marxian ‘social question’. However, the emancipation of 
women remained first and foremost conditional on the abolition of capitalism, 
and for socialists no alliance with bourgeois women was possible. Aline Valette 
did not succeed in convincing the feminists, either. 

Early twentieth-century initiatives by socialist feminists had little greater 
impact.” While many of them belonged to both feminist and socialist groups, a 
few tried to create a common current. Each time, the difficulties proved insur- 
mountable. The condemnation of ‘bourgeois feminism’ became increasingly 
widespread within international socialism, from the criticisms of the German 
activist Clara Zetkin in 1893 to the motion at the Stuttgart Congress in 1907, 
which forbade any rapprochement with the women’s rights movement, per- 
ceived as a competitor. French socialism especially struggled to open up to 
women, unlike its German counterpart. The interest that left-wing republican 
feminists, for instance the journalist Marguerite Durand or the lawyer Maria 
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Verona showed in all the forms of women’s work; their in-depth investigations 
into working conditions, wage inequality and the struggles of women workers; 
their financial solidarity during strikes; and their willingness to encourage and 
defend women’s trade unionism, as in the famous Couriau affair (1913) — all this 
intensely irritated those who saw it as nothing more than bourgeois reform- 
ism. The idea that there could be common interests concerning all women and 
that male domination was not only the preserve of the bourgeoisie was intoler- 
able for most socialists. Louise Saumoneau, who headed the socialist-feminist 
group founded in 1899, thus obstructed any attempt at rapprochement and 
denounced the aspiration to individual emancipation, which she considered 
incompatible with the liberation of the proletariat. She also blocked the 1913 
attempt to form a new socialist-feminist grouping within the French Section 
of the Workers’ International (sF10). This conflict was not only a matter of 
repudiating themes such as neo-Malthusianism and free motherhood — causes 
which rallied the minority of radical feminists — but also had to do with the 
very legitimacy of an autonomous feminism. The schoolteacher Héléne Brion 
was one of those who defended the dual struggle, in socialism as in trade uni- 
onism, where the battle to get a hearing for feminist demands was just as tough. 
The 1914-18 war and the influence of the Russian Revolution led to a radical- 
isation of left-wing feminist activists, who joined the Third International with 
real hope. 


2 The Communist Party and Women, from the 1920s to the 1990s 


In the interwar period, the links between the feminist and Marxist movements 
were redefined by the birth of the French Communist Party, which claimed to 
embody Marxism and represent the working class. Although the party strongly 
defended equality between the sexes, it constantly denigrated feminists. For 
their part, while radical feminists were able to see in this new party a hope 
for change, they rapidly came up against the sectarianism and dogmatism of a 
Bolshevised PCF. 

In the 1920s, the PCF was undoubtedly the most feminist of all French 
parties. It defended gender equality, political rights and the repeal of the 1920 
law banning contraception (though most feminists approved of this). The 
party took care of propaganda and work directed women, thanks to its weekly 
L'Ouvrière, the ‘Women’ page of L'Humanité and the International Women’s 
Week, around 8 March. It stood women candidates for municipal elections, and 
women representatives momentarily took office before being barred. Finally, 
Communist MPs voted for bills for women’s suffrage. Radical feminists such 
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as Madeleine Pelletier, Héléne Brion, Louise Bodin, Lucie Colliard and Marthe 
Bigot found a place in the party for a while, but the Bolshevisation of the PCF 
pushed them toward the door. Disappointed or excluded, they often found a 
place in far-left circles. Marthe Bigot joined the Trotskyist reviews La Vérité and 
then La Révolution prolétarienne, while Lucie Colliard joined Marceau Pivert’s 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Socialist Party (PSOP) in 1938.3 The communist CGTU 
defended women’s right to work, equal pay and women’s strikes. There were 
also active Feminist Secular Education Groups, until their disappearance in 
1932.4 

The popular-frontist strategic turn transformed the Pcr’s positions on wom- 
en. Now a defender of the family and mothers, if not forgetting women work- 
ers, the party put off questions of ‘sexual reform’ and the fight against the 
1920 law. It now supported pro-natalist policies and family allowances. The 
‘Women’ page of L'Humanité became ‘Women and Children’, while 8 March 
was neglected. Turning its back on the combined organisations which had been 
promoted up till that point, the party set up satellite associations in order to 
encourage the recruitment of women and to nurture a broad anti-fascist front: 
the Fraternal Union of Women against Imperialist War (created in 1927) in 1934 
became the World Committee of Women against War and Fascism, headed by 
Gabrielle Duchéne and Bernadette Cattanéo.5 The founding congress of the 
French Girls’ Union was held in December 1936. Directed by Danielle Casanova, 
it published a monthly magazine, Jeunes Filles de France, and had around 
20,000 members in 1939. 

The Communist Party emerged from World War 11 strengthened by its major 
contribution to the Resistance. It was equipped with a new mass women’s asso- 
ciation, the French Women’s Union (UFF), itself a product of the Communist 
women’s Resistance. Its first congress was held in June 1945 at La Mutualité 
in Paris. A month later, the founding congress of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, with delegates from 45 countries, also met in Paris. The 
UFF was not feminist and routinely characterised feminists as bourgeois who 
diverted women from the correct revolutionary struggle. However, the women 
designated or elected by the PCF or the CGT, like the leaders and activists of 
the UFF, defended women’s rights, first in the Consultative Assembly in Algi- 
ers and then in the first National Assemblies. They worked for the abrogation 
of legal reductions in women’s wages (obtained in July 1946 largely thanks to 
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the actions of Marie Couette); for the declaration of gender equality in the new 
Fourth Republic’s constitution; and for the reform of the civil code; while celeb- 
rating women’s participation in the Resistance each 8 March. The PCF ran more 
women candidates than any other party and elected the most women repres- 
entatives at all levels. However, it continued to promote pro-natalist policies 
and the generous family policy introduced by the early postwar governments. 
The UFF reached out to all progressive women and opened the pages of its 
weekly magazine Femmes françaises to numerous personalities such as Domin- 
ique Aury, Clara Malraux, Francoise d’Eaubonne, Edith Thomas and Françoise 
Dolto.® 

The Cold War brought this first period to a halt, with the PCF abandoning 
the promotion of women’s rights in favour of highlighting the role of moth- 
ers in pacifist movements, support for children’s literature and the benefits of 
painless childbirth in the Soviet Union. Many intellectuals left the party and the 
UFF and tried to combine feminism and Marxism in other ways. Edith Thomas 
regained her freedom at the time of the Tito affair, and wrote numerous books 
on women’s activity in the socialist movement. It was not until 1954 that a 
women’s rights commission was created in the UFF, under the leadership of 
Andrée Marty-Capgras and Suzanne Kieffé. This committee especially worked 
for the reform of the system of laws governing marriage. 

In 1949, Simone de Beauvoir scrutinised Marxism’s contribution to women’s 
liberation in The Second Sex, also criticising it for reducing the human being 
to ‘Homo economicus’. A great admirer of Capital, in her memoirs she would 
admit that reading this work, at the beginning of the 1930s, revealed to her that 
labour is indeed ‘the source and substance of values’. She drove Jean-Paul Sartre 
to the recognition that the ontological freedom of consciousness is always lim- 
ited by a historical and social ‘situation’. Subsequently, like Sartre, she drew 
closer to the Communist Party. She then invited women not to form groups 
of their own but to join men in the socialist struggle. She would remain faithful 
to this viewpoint until her encounter with the militants of the Women’s Liber- 
ation Movement (MLF). 

At the moment of The Second Sex’s publication, the Communist press joined 
in chorus with conservative intellectuals such as François Mauriac, who strong- 
ly criticised the book. Marie-Louise Barron in Les Lettres francaises, Jean Kana- 
pa and then Jeannette Prenant in La Nouvelle Critique, and an anonymous 
reviewer in Action, all took turns to cast Beauvoir, the ‘suffragette of sexual- 
ity’, as a bourgeois diversion from the righteous struggle against capitalism and 
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US imperialism. ‘While we are told about love, we are not told about peace or 
wages’, was Marie-Louise Barron’s summary. This polemic expressed the Com- 
munist rejection of existentialism, condemned as idealism by György Lukács 
in his book Existentialism or Marxism? published in 1948. But it also revealed 
the party’s hostility towards the sexual liberalisation which Beauvoir called for. 
Conversely, many left-wing intellectuals, progressive Christians and contribut- 
ors to Les Temps modernes defended her arguments. For instance, in her 1951 
essay Le Complexe de Diane, Francoise d’Eaubonne, a Communist until 1956, 
mounted a critical synthesis of Marxism and Freudiansm and called on women 
to form autonomous groups.’ When the Maternité heureuse (‘Happy Moth- 
erhood’) association was created in 1956 with the aim of repealing the 1920 
law, the party proved just as dogged. On International Women’s Day, Marie- 
Claude Vaillant-Couturier condemned ‘neo-Malthusian and petty-bourgeois’ 
propaganda. Jeannette Vermeersch in France nouvelle and Maurice Thorez in 
L'Humanité insisted on the need to fight ‘for the right to motherhood and the 
future of France’, though this was not enough to stop many Communists from 
supporting the demand for free contraception. After Thorez’s death, the party 
demanded the repeal of the 1920 law within the context of the union of the 


left. 


3 The Women’s Liberation Movement and the Revival of Marxism, 
from the 1960s to the 1990s 


In the 1960s, Althusser, the Frankfurt School and Freudo-Marxism breathed 
new life into Marxism, albeit without paying great attention to the feminist 
question. For its part, the feminist movement regenerated itself, influenced by 
anew generation of activists. Small groups appeared, such as Féminin Masculin 
Avenir (1967) within the women’s democratic movement, a sort of women’s 
New Left, or the Vincennes group around Antoinette Fouque and Monique Wit- 
tig (1968). These groups became more radical and joined forces after 1968, even 
as they passionately debated Marxist and psychoanalytical theories. A few pub- 
lic events, as well as the publication of feminist articles in the far-left press, led 
to the emergence of a women’s movement in autumn 1970, soon baptised by the 
media as the Women’s Liberation Movement (MLF). This movement consisted 
of a multitude of initiatives, groups, publications and autonomous events in all 
France’s main cities. 


7 Chaperon 2000. 
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In schematic terms, there were two major tendencies in this movement that 
fed on and identified with Marxism: materialist feminism and class-struggle 
feminism. As early as 1970, in the first theoretical opus of the new MLF — 
entitled ‘Libération des femmes année zéro’ and published in the review Partis- 
ans by Maspero — Christine Delphy provided a contradiction of Marxist theses, 
while also taking them up on behalf of feminism. She demonstrated that the 
oppression of women is neither secondary nor due to capitalism. For Delphy, 
patriarchy, which in the domestic mode of production extorts the work done 
by women, is the ‘main enemy’. She thus transposed the key concepts of histor- 
ical materialism to the situation of women (gender class, the domestic mode 
of production, unpaid labour), to demonstrate the importance of their exploit- 
ation and the necessary autonomy of their struggle. In a 1975 article published 
in Lin, she called for a ‘materialist feminism’, tasked with demonstrating the 
material oppression of women in all fields. This programme was pursued in the 
journal Questions féministes, founded in 1977 under the patronage of Simone de 
Beauvoir, with contributions by Christine Delphy, Colette Guillaumin, Nicole- 
Claude Mathieu, Colette Capitan, Emmanuelle de Lesseps, Monique Wittig, 
and so on. Together — and with the help of Paola Tabet, an Italian anthropologist 
of the same persuasion — they went beyond merely highlighting the exploit- 
ation of women’s labour to assert the collective male appropriation of their 
bodies and their fertility — a comprehensive relationship of domination that 
Colette Guillaumin calls ‘sexing’. 

The other tendency regarded far-left activists concerned with linking fem- 
inist struggles to popular struggles. They led numerous neighbourhood groups, 
went to meet striking women workers — very numerous in the 1970s — and 
were particularly involved in the Movement for the Liberation of Abortion 
and Contraception (MLAC) and against domestic and sexual violence. Their 
twofold struggle was difficult, prompting reticence among both feminists — 
who saw them as leftists subservient to their party — and party militants who 
did not understand their feminist demands. The Elisabeth Dimitriev Circle of 
activists of the Revolutionary Marxist Alliance or the newspapers Les Pétro- 
leuses and then Les Cahiers du féminisme (founded within the Revolutionary 
Communist League, LCR, in 1977, notably by Josette Trat) illustrate this tend- 
ency. 

Within the Socialist Party, the Communist Party and the CGT, feminist sens- 
ibilities tried, with some difficulty, to get a hearing. Current 3 (which proposed 
gender parity on electoral lists) and the magazine Elles voient rouge, produced 
by PCF feminists, were criticised as bearers of so many ‘fractional activities’. 
The cGT's dismissal in May 1982 of the editorial board of Antoinette, a women’s 
(and increasingly, feminist) magazine attached to the confederation, also illus- 
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trates these difficulties.’ The feminist aggiornamento of the PCF took place in 
the 1990s. At the Thirtieth Congress in 1999, the individual and no longer the 
working class was set at the heart of its logic, while feminisms partly moved 
away in part from the neo-Marxist analytical framework. 


4 New Feminist Paradigms and Marxism in the 2000s 


The 2000s were marked by the success of new paradigms — queer, postcolonial 
and intersectional theories — which reshaped feminist issues and shattered the 
supposed homogeneity of the category ‘woman’ and the idea of sisterhood. This 
conceptual splintering corresponded to the emergence of new social forces 
and contradictions, as well as to the waning impact of a feminism centred 
on women’s rights and liberation, which nevertheless remained active. The 
gay and lesbian (LGBT+) movements encouraged the introduction to France of 
work on queer theories from North America. In particular, Teresa de Lauretis 
and Judith Butler proposed a radical deconstruction of the notion of ‘sex’ 
and of the heteronormativity that shapes all gender thinking, understood as a 
normative system that constructs gendered categories. Femininities and mas- 
culinities were analysed as performances, pointing to the profound instabil- 
ity of identities and their possible transgression as a politics of subversion. 
Transgender figures became the object of particular attention, both in fight- 
ing against the discriminations affecting them (compulsory operations, the 
refusal to change their civil status ...), but also to highlight their potential to 
destabilise gender norms. These analyses were initially the subject of severe 
criticism from the leading lights of 1970s materialist feminism; they were espe- 
cially criticised for privileging discourses over the materiality of oppressions 
and bodies 8 The American Nancy Fraser’s criticisms of an excessive focus on 
identity, recognition and the politicisation of sexualities disconnected from 
socio-economic contexts also found an echo in France.!° She defended an anti- 
capitalist and anti-neoliberal feminism capable of recovering its insurrection- 
ary spirit and its critical potential against ‘capitalist androcentrism’; this meant 
integrating demands for recognition, but articulated to a politics of redistribu- 
tion. Judith Butler, for whom the struggle against heterosexism is anti-capitalist 
in its essence, saw Fraser as a neo-conservative Marxist. At the heart of their dis- 


8 George 2011. 
9 Cervulle and Clair 2017. 
10 Fraser 2012. 
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pute was the question of priorities and the articulation between different types 
of oppression that had marked the polemics (notably around rape) in the 1970s. 

A new generation of feminists, formed by their reading of Gender Trouble 
(published in the United States in 1990, but only translated into French in 
2005), has shown renewed interest in materialist feminism; in Marxism as 
reformulated by this current and by Anglo-American intellectuals; and in the 
Gramscian concept of hegemony.” The challenge from Black feminism, which 
reached France a few years after its emergence in the United States and Great 
Britain, has also fuelled reflection on the limits of universalism and the need, 
for feminists in particular, to take into account ethnic minorities and racism.” 
A new feminist current, headed by Christine Delphy, defended girls who 
wanted to wear the Islamic headscarf against the 2004 law banning it in 
schools; more recently it has supported Afrofeminism, which has begun to take 
organised form. The conceptual triad ‘gender, race and class’ has a long his- 
tory, often overlooked by activists. This is no longer, as in the 1970s, a way of 
integrating class and race into a patriarchal system considered all-encompas- 
sing and to have an existence that precedes the class system. Rather, it is a way 
of understanding the interdependence and multidimensionality of these sys- 
tems of domination. This makes it possible, from a theoretical point of view at 
least, to transcend the question of priorities. 

Reviving an analysis of class domination and forms of labour exploitation 
does not mean an explicit adherence to Marxian doctrine. Some activists and 
researchers have, nevertheless, laid claim to this latter by advocating — in the 
journal Période and in certain books! — a ‘feminism of totality’, which prior- 
itises the critique of capitalism enriched by the contributions of feminisms, 
the gay and lesbian movements and postcolonial analyses. Particular focus is 
placed on the evolution of women’s wage labour and on a women’s liberation in 
rich countries which implies the exploitation and commodification of migrant 
women in domestic services, care work and prostitution. This new Marxist and 
feminist current puts a primary emphasis on denouncing modes of economic 
exploitation, consumerism and inequalities between North and South. Itseems 
that despite the determination to analyse oppressions in terms of cosubstanti- 
ality or coextensivity (inspired by the sociologist Daniéle Kergoat), or intersec- 
tionality, it remains difficult to go beyond a more structural and traditionally 
Marxist vision of relations of oppression. 

11 Dorlin 2007; Arruzza 2016; Noyé 2014. 
12  Dorlin 2008. 


13 Nouvelles Questions féministes 2006. 
14 Boggio Éwanjé-Épée et al. 2017. 


PART 5 


Seen from Elsewhere 


CHAPTER 23 


Marx Seen from the Right: When French 
Economists Discovered Marx’s Capital 


Jacqueline Cahen 


The history of Marx’s reception has long been considered only in the political 
and intellectual contexts of Marxism itself! In a country where Marxist refer- 
ences have left a lasting impression on the major left-wing organisations, what 
could be more logical than to try to understand how Marx influenced the polit- 
ical world? Yet, socialist militants and self-proclaimed Marxists were not the 
only ones in France to read Capital closely, nor even likely the first. In fact, it 
was outside Marxist circles that Marx’s master work was first discussed. While 
some scholars have previously noted this paradox,? there has never been a 
close study of the attention that figures outside of the organised workers’ move- 
ment paid to Capital Volume 1, at a time when Marxists close to Jules Guesde 
and Paul Lafargue were less interested in this work’s theoretical and economic 
dimensions than its more immediately political ones, and the demands of pro- 
paganda.3 

In the afterword that Marx wrote for the second German edition of Capital 
in January 1873, he noted that ‘the method employed in Capital has been little 
understood, as the contradictory conceptions of it suffice to show’. It is these 
reactions in the French context that we wish to examine here, with particu- 
lar focus on responses among the liberal economists and the ‘university-chair 
socialists’ — theorists of a conservative socialism, opposed to any idea of revolu- 
tion. 


1 This text was put together by Jean-Numa Ducange and Guillaume Fondu based on the 
manuscript for the unfinished dissertation (supervised by Christophe Prochasson) by Jac- 
queline Cahen, who sadly passed away in 2015. 

2 Bernstein 1933; Dommanget 1969. 

3 Prochasson 2004. 
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1 Liberals and Socialists: The Conduits of an Encounter 


In July 1872, the leading journal of French liberalism, the Journal des économ- 
istes, published a long critical essay on Capital by Maurice Block. Before return- 
ing to the surprising attention which he devoted to Marx, it is necessary to set it 
in its wider historical perspective. Indeed, in many respects, liberal and social- 
ist theories developed in parallel, in a play of oppositions that makes the history 
of one inseparable from the history of the other. 

Since the first half of the nineteenth century, there has been a long tradition 
of critical analysis of socialist theories. The milieu of French economists took 
form at the same time that socialist and communist conceptions were emer- 
ging, in the 1830s and 1840s — a period when rebellions by workers (such as the 
canut revolts of 1831-4) were also of increasing concern to politicians. For lib- 
eral economists, it was necessary to fight against all protectionist notions and 
against any propensity toward state economic intervention to solve the prob- 
lems posed by working-class destitution. Much like their socialist counterparts, 
the champions of liberal ideas moved to organise — and coalesced into a real 
political ‘lobby’.+ 

Within this context, we can distinguish three rallying points for the liberal 
economists: Guillaumin, the publisher founded in 1835; the famous Journal 
des économistes founded in 1841 (whose first director was the economist Adol- 
phe Blanqui), and lastly, starting in 1842, the Société d'économie politique, the 
forerunner of modern think tanks, where industrialists and politicians met, 
discussed the problems of the modern world and worked out concrete solu- 
tions to counteract the rise of socialist propaganda. This influential group 
published numerous texts against ‘utopia, deemed pernicious and negative, 
to which it counterposed an economic ‘science’ based on unshakeable natural 
laws. 

Indeed, it was an economist — Louis Reybaud — who first grouped together 
personalities such as Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen under the term ‘social- 
ists, in order to banish them from the field of political economy where they 
had hitherto enjoyed a right of place. His Etudes sur les réformateurs ou social- 
istes modernes — first published in 1841 and repeatedly reissued — provides a 
model of works in this anti-socialist key. 

This interplay of oppositions between liberals and socialists explains why 
the liberal economists — already-well organised and with a seemingly well- 
honed set of arguments against socialism — were the first to ‘discover’ Karl Marx 
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and his monumental critique of political economy, even before socialists them- 
selves took an interest in it. 


2 Reading and Commenting on Capital 


If these liberal economists’ attentive concern for socialism must be analysed 
in a longer historical perspective, one major event, which shortly preceded the 
first French edition of Capital, led these economists to take an interest in Marx 
especially: namely, the Paris Commune of March-June 1871.5 

Indeed, for these men, the Commune revealed that socialism was a real 
danger, not least given that there were several factors that demonstrated the 
enduring vitality of this doctrine despite the repression of the Paris insurgents. 
One was the existence of the International Working Men's Association (the 
IWMA, the ‘First International’, founded in 1864), in which Marx was highly act- 
ive (the conservative press, overestimating his influence, described him as the 
‘great leader of the International’), attesting to the progress made in organising 
the ‘subversive’ currents in several countries. Moreover, and more specifically, 
the growing strength of German socialism never ceased to cause concern.® As 
an ‘economic chronicle’ in the Journal des économistes put it: ‘All these misfor- 
tunes, all this delirium, all this suffering, all these disasters, all these horrors, 
have in large part their primary cause in ignorance of sound notions of social 
organisation’. And it was the liberal economists’ task to defend these ‘sound 
notions’. 

The early French reception of Marx is of particular interest insofar as it 
provided the occasion for a debate between two economists with antagonistic 
political and epistemological positions (albeit ones who shared a robust hostil- 
ity to Marx), Maurice Block (1816-1901) and Emile de Laveleye (1822-92). Block, 
despite his meandering trajectory a typical representative of the liberal school, 
was a staunch opponent of the ‘university-chair socialism’ defended by Lave- 
leye from 1874 onwards. Their two articles on Capital, published in 1872 and 1876 
respectively, set out the broad outlines of Marx’s reception among econom- 
ists. While this reception was deepened and depoliticised from 1880 onwards, it 
would long bear the impression of these two contributions. They further attest 
to the difficulty that economists of the time had in getting to grips with a work 
that so defied their expectations, since it was so atypical both for a ‘socialist’ 
work and for a work of ‘political economy’. 


5 Rougerie 1971. 
6 Droz 1972. 
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So, who were these first attentive readers of Capital? Block, born in Berlin 
in 1816 and naturalised in France in 1848, was a former employee of the French 
administration (he rose to the rank of deputy head of the Statistics office), from 
which he resigned to devote himself to his work on economics. His knowledge 
of German enabled him to write numerous articles on the economic debates 
taking place on the other side of the Rhine. He expressed a lively interest in 
these questions, doubtless linked to his own past: in his review he mentions 
that in 1844, at the time of the Deutsch—Franzésische Jahrbücher, he had met 
with Marx, of whom he still had ‘the memory of a man who was as learned 
as he was pleasant’. As a regular and important contributor to the Journal des 
économistes, he thus read and critiqued Capital from his position as an avowed 
exponent of French liberal economics.” 

In July 1872, Block published his review of Capital in the Journal des économ- 
istes, under the title: ‘Les Théoriciens du socialisme en Allemagne. 1. Systeme 
de M. Karl Marx’. He worked using the German version (as did Laveleye), and 
made no mention of the French translation (which only began to be published 
from August, and remained very marginally used by economists). His argument 
was based on categories inherited from Jean-Baptiste Say, constitutive of lib- 
eral thought at the time: economics, the science of natural economic laws, was 
opposed to socialism and its intrinsic artificiality, consistent with nothing apart 
from the political project of social reform or revolution. But Capital posed a 
problem in this context. It is not a purely socialist text, insofar as its content 
and references place it directly in the history of political economy, as Block 
himself underlines. But, on the other hand, its critical and political dimension 
(further accentuated by the fact that Block was writing just after the Commune) 
prevent it from being a pure and simple contribution to political economy. Cap- 
ital, according to Block, ‘is a remarkable work. With this book, Mr. Marx ranks 
among the most eminent analytical minds, and we have only one regret, that 
he followed a wrong direction’. 

Block pulled off an operation which would greatly influence the subsequent 
reception of Marx among French economists: namely, to distinguish, within 
Capital, between what pertained to economic analysis and what pertained to 
history. This amounted to cutting the link that Marx had established between 
the study of the capitalist structure and that of its historicity, meaning, the 
dynamic study of the contradictions of capital. Refusing to situate the debate 
on this terrain, Block ends up identifying Marx with Proudhon and more gener- 
ally with all the theories (described as ‘eccentric doctrines’) which see labour 
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alone as the factor of production which allows one to claim a right over the 
product. This re-reading of Capital within the theoretical framework of the 
remuneration of the factors of production allows Block to repeat the liberal 
arguments against this monopoly role for labour. 


3 ‘University-Chair Socialism’ and Marx 


Emile de Laveleye’s trajectory led him to read Capital from a completely differ- 
ent perspective. At first a philosophy and then a law student, in 1856 he had 
to give up his doctorate in public and administrative law because he was con- 
sidered too subversive by the professors at Ghent University. It was after his 
studies of rural economics that he was awarded the chair of political economy 
at the University of Liege in 1864. But what distinguished him from the French 
economists mentioned above was his Christian convictions, making him sens- 
itive to social problems as well as historical developments, seen through an 
evangelical teleology which counselled preparing in this world the kingdom 
of God to come. It was in this perspective that he published, in 1873, his great 
work De la propriété et de ses formes primitives, which consisted of a histor- 
ical and comparative study of the different forms of property. In an 1875 art- 
icle in Revue des deux Mondes, he reviewed the ‘new trends in the economy 
and socialism’ It was only the following year that he got directly to grips with 
Capital, after a lively exchange with Block on the epistemology of political eco- 
nomy. 

Laveleye laid claim to an anti-Marxist socialism, called the ‘socialism of the 
university chair’. Its appearance in Germany (Kathedersozialismus), taking the 
form of an association with the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik (Social Policy Associ- 
ation) founded in 1872, was to change things somewhat. This socialism was 
the work of a number of economics professors, all linked to the German his- 
torical school and concerned about the social tensions caused by the sudden 
development of capitalism in Germany. Their epistemology, both historicist 
and comparative, was placed in service of reflection on the different institu- 
tions that could integrate the working class into the national economy in order 
to keep it away from the revolutionary temptation (represented at the time by 
the growing Marxist social democracy) and to strengthen the national com- 
munity. In the French context, the founding of this current represents a second 
oddity, demanding alterations to the usual categories, since it included not only 
socialist economists but also statist economists, politically opposed to any idea 
of revolution. In his article on ‘Les tendances nouvelles de l'économie et du 
socialisme’, Laveleye provided an account of the formation and the ideas of 
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this current, declaring his own identification with these notions, while simul- 
taneously attacking French liberalism, which he criticised for its profoundly 
contradictory character. According to Laveleye, the radical naturalism that it 
advocates ought to forbid it from having any political and militant perspect- 
ive, even though this did historically represent a constitutive dimension of the 
French liberal current. Only a theory of economics as a ‘moral science’ made 
it possible to imagine a political combat in favour of certain economic ideas, 
even if that meant liberal ones. 

For Laveleye, Marx did not represent a kind of ideal-type of German social- 
ism. Rather, because of the naturalism he continued to uphold, he constituted 
an exception to this socialism. Laveleye’s reading of Marx allows us to under- 
stand the gap between the revolutionary political dimension of Marx and the 
perspectives of university-chair socialism. This is what Laveleye set out to 
demonstrate in the second major article in French devoted to Capital, which 
was published in the Revue des deux Mondes on 1 September 1876 under the 
title: ‘Le Socialisme contemporain en Allemagne.1. Les théoriciens’. Like Block’s 
piece, Laveleye’s article — which also deals with Marx’s book only in a round- 
about way — offered an exposition of Capital followed by a critique. The author’s 
intellectual training led him to refer to and discuss Marx’s historicisation of 
capitalism much more than Block did. But here again, the central question of 
the motor of this historicity is left aside and simply analysed as a ‘contradiction’ 
of Marx’s: by confusing nature and history, Marx locks himself into an inco- 
herent fatalism instead of recognising moral progress and legislative activity 
as the true dynamic element of any society. This moral evolutionism makes it 
possible to imagine — and defend — a form of socialism built on political (and 
gradual) reforms of property, which Laveleye had explored in his 1873 book. 
In fact, behind this opposition between nature and history, we find the liberal 
opposition between naturalness and artificiality; Block, tellingly, considered 
Laveleye’s own article as revealing of the artificiality of socialism, whether 
revolutionary or reformist. 


4 Marx or the Confusion among Genres 


So, behind these debates, we can see the difficulties that contemporary eco- 
nomists had in leaving behind the naturalist paradigm and thinking a sci- 
ence of history. This latter's epistemological status is, indeed, ambiguous and 
would be addressed only later, when French sociology emerged and gave rise 
to more philosophically endowed readings of Marx. But, beyond this conjunc- 
tural problem — the horizon of expectations among these economists, as early 
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readers of Marx — the question of the true status of Capital had an importance 
of its own, which was being debated in Germany, Italy, Russia, and beyond in 
this same era. Indeed, in seeking to dialectically study the contradictions of 
the capitalist system and the necessity of their outcome in socialism, Marx out- 
lined a perspective that was certainly new but also very problematic, and which 
remains the subject of debate even today. Confronted with this, it is under- 
standable that the two rival economic perspectives that were then emerging — 
liberalism and institutionalism — rose up against what they saw as confusion 
and used Marx to delegitimise their own doctrinal opponents. In the first case, 
the liberals took Marx as revealing of the revolutionary consequences of histor- 
icism; in the latter (among the university-chair socialists), he was the most per- 
fect expression of naturalist fatalism, insofar as he refused to see the economic 
world as the sole harmony of interests — a perspective manifestly contradicted 
by the social tensions of the time. 


5 A Reception-in-Development 


Despite the interest of these early comments, which raise important ques- 
tions about the reception of Capital in France, it should not be forgotten that 
the representation of Marx as an economist remained very marginal in the 
1870s and 1880s. He still enjoyed only weak notoriety and a rather indistinct 
image, even among the ranks of economists. The few lines of the obituary 
that appeared in the Journal des économistes in 1883 are testament to this. The 
journal’s editor, Gustave de Molinari, a devotee of pure liberalism, presented 
Marx as ‘a notable theorist of socialism’ who contributed to the foundation of 
the First International. He mentions The Poverty of Philosophy and his disputes 
with Proudhon, and ends abruptly: ‘His main work is Capital (1867), which is 
considered the Gospel of collectivism, that final incarnation of communism. 
Here, we might note his ignorance of the Communist Manifesto (though it is 
also true that no French translation had yet been published) and above all of 
Marx’s texts providing a socio-historical analysis of France. Of course, this also 
implies ignorance of Marx’s historical and political theory. Above all, not a word 
is said to suggest that Marx’s works have anything to do with political economy. 
Rather, he appears as a political activist of the past, no longer frightening and 
thus no longer worthy of attention. 

In fact, it was not until the mid-1890s that academics took an interest in 
Marx’s work, both in greater numbers and across a variety of disciplines. The 
political growth of the organised labour movement obviously contributed to 
this, while socialist theorists such as Labriola and Sorel published critiques of 
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dogmatic Marxism in journals read by academics.8 It was Marx’s conception 
of history, which had been much neglected until then, that attracted attention, 
particularly in the sociological milieu, which was now taking more structured 
form. A new representation of the author of Capital was being constructed — 
that of the sociologist, which at the turn of the century tended to supplant the 
figure of the economist. However, it was economists who played the role of pre- 
cursors, in this slow and still limited discovery of Marx’s thought by French 
intellectuals. 


8 Sorel 2007. 


CHAPTER 24 


Marx Seen from the Right: Raymond Aron, 
Marxism and Communism 


Gwendal Châton 


It is true that I have never been a Marxist, but it is also true that I 
began my research in social philosophy by reading Capital. I long 
tried to convince myself that Marx was right, because I saw great 
advantages in that on other grounds. I couldn't do it. So, I didn’t 
become a Marxist. That said, there is no author whom I have read 
as much and who has shaped me as much as Marx, about whom I 
have never stopped speaking ill! 


If anti-communism consists in overlooking the virtues of militants, 
in ignoring the adherence of a majority of the working class to com- 
munist hope, in forgetting the social reforms whose necessity the 
workers’ parties rightly repeat, we are not anti-communists. But 
if, in order to avoid the accusation of anti-communism, we have 
to approve all methods of action, resign ourselves to a totalitarian 
regime, believe that Stalin is always right ... then we will accept the 
accusation and we will claim the rights of free thought? 


There is a story often told by many of the philosophers and sociologists who 
attended the Ecole normale supérieure in the 1960s. Anxious to learn about 
Marxism, they came along to the oracle Althusser to ask him which books they 
should read. It is said that the caiman of the rue d’Ulm would invariably give 
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them the same answer: ‘Go read Aron!’ The anecdote, which is more profound 
than it appears, reveals that even the liberal thinker’s opponents granted him 
the status of a great reader of Marx. It should be said that Raymond Aron had 
very early in his journey begun a dialogue with the author of the Communist 
Manifesto that he would continue throughout his life — a dialogue that formed 
the bedrock on which he built his thinking. 

There was a political reception of Marx in the Socialist camp from the end 
of the nineteenth century: the ‘Jaurés-Guesde moment’ provides the proof of 
this. We can then observe the Marxist reference point being imported into the 
human sciences from the 1920s. It was at the crossroads of these two worlds 
that Aron — a young philosopher of bourgeois origin, vaguely socialist and pas- 
sionately pacifist - embarked upon his own study of Marxism, a project that 
occupied him from the early 1930s until his death in 1983. For half a century, he 
pursued a demanding discussion with Marxism and Marxists, even if, after 1945, 
this initially purely scholarly interest was also coupled with his anticommunist 
commitment. In this sense, like Janus, the liberal thinker presents the observer 
with two faces: we cannot understand ‘Aron the Tocquevillian’ without paying 
attention to ‘Aron the Marxian’. 

Aron’s heterodox reception of Marxism is first of all remarkable on account 
of its precociousness. This was in fact connected to a certain sacrifice he made: 
the ritual of having a spell in Germany, at the time a necessity for a French 
philosopher of any ambition. This opened the way to a singular reading of 
Marx — and indeed one that ought to be taken seriously, for it is based on a 
close analysis of the texts. This, lastly, leads us to examine Aron’s answer to 
a question that has occupied the most eminent Marxians for many decades: 
what link should be established between Marx’s thought and ‘actually-existing 
socialism’? The study of Aron’s case is thus essential for those who want to 
understand how Marx could be read from the right, and how this reading served 
as a basis for a liberal anti-communism seeking to oppose the ‘communist 
hypothesis’. 


1 Aron, a Precocious Reader of Marx 
As Max Likin has emphasised, Aron’s reading evolved between 1930 and 1983.3 


It is thus useful to look back at the genesis of what Aron often described as a fas- 
cination for Marx. He began to study him during his German period, between 
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1930 and 1933; more precisely, it was in 1930-1 that he read Das Kapital for the 
first time. At this point, Aron two ideas in mind: to look for confirmation of 
the socialist orientation which he had inherited from his family; and to find 
therein an explanation of the 1929 crisis, whose effects were then beginning to 
make themselves felt in France. In 1931-2, he became acquainted with Marx’s 
early writings, the famous 1844 Manuscripts and The German Ideology, which 
had just been published in German. And he did not settle for reading Marx: 
he also immersed himself in all the debates that agitated the Germany of the 
early 1930s by reading Karl Mannheim, Herbert Marcuse and György Lukács. 
Yet even in this period, Aron cultivated a certain distance from his object of 
study: in 1932, he explained that ‘the enslavement of consciences to Marxism is 
unattractive, while at the same time he was indignant against ‘the perpetual 
hypocrisy or naivety of bourgeois politics’ It is clear that Marxism was no 
longer the definitive philosophical horizon of Aron’s time, thus explaining his 
yearning for attempts to go beyond it, such as Henri de Man's. 

The first text in which Aron undertook an in-depth discussion of Marxism 
dates to 1937. This was an essay written at the time of the Popular Front, in 
which he showed his concern to grasp the true complexity of Marx’s thought. 
At the time, he was preoccupied by the question of the links between politics 
and economics: this was a central question for Aron, who would argue his own 
posiition after the war in his books on industrial societies.$ Having mounted 
a comprehensive analysis, Aron concluded that there was no single univer- 
sally valid first cause: Marxism was thus wrong to consider that the economy 
can constitute a determinism ‘in the last instance’. Consequently, only in vain 
does historical materialism claim to give the final word on history: ‘there is 
no “primus movens” of the total historical becoming’.® The attentive reader 
will notice that Aron also smuggled some political remarks into this sociolo- 
gical discussion. He mentioned the Soviet case and denied that the USSR had 
become a classless society. Further, he worried about the possibility of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat developing in an autocratic direction: ‘Unfortu- 
nately, the intermediate regime is likely to assert itself more and more as the 
definitive regime, with the classless society combining with the dictatorship of 
one party or even of one man’? There was thus no trace in the young Aron of 
the philo-communism that characterised an intellectual milieu then very sus- 
ceptible to the charms of the ‘fatherland of socialism’. 
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The following year, Aron defended a landmark thesis.® It dealt with the 
philosophy of history and was largely based on a line of interrogation result- 
ing from his reading of Marx. In it, he undertook a thorough critique of the 
‘metaphysics of history’, whether they were inspired by Hegelian-Marxist ideas 
or heirs to lightning bolts from Nietzsche. This led him to defend several ideas 
that would go on to structure his thought: no science can deliver the secrets of 
history, no prophet can predict the final destination of humanity, no determin- 
ism can relieve men of the burden of freedom, and no philosophy can prevent 
the individual from committing himself without certainty about the truth. In 
a word, Aron here asserted himself as a philosopher of history without a philo- 
sophy of history, as a rationalist who refused to disguise his convictions as truth, 
as a reformist who considered that revolutions do not necessarily improve the 
organisation of society. It is clear that this book closed a first stage of Aron’s 
dialogue with Marx. 

By this point, Aron was already recognised as one of the best French Marx- 
ologists. A text published in 1939, devoted to the notion of class, attests to this. 
In it, Aron discussed the Marxist conception of class, drawing on the aid of 
several arguments: a class is never homogeneous; an individual can belong to 
several classes if he possesses mixed sources of income; a class is always criss- 
crossed by divergent individual interests; the immiseration of the proletariat 
seems to be contradicted by the facts. It therefore seems to Aron ‘impossible 
to rigorously define the class interests whose contradiction is supposed to lead 
to a permanent struggle’. Nevertheless, he recognised that Marx had grasped 
something essential: the fact that ‘the attitude of groups in economic con- 
flicts is closely linked to the place they occupy in the production process’. Aron 
thus outlines a kind of non-economic theory of class struggle: for this attentive 
reader of Vilfredo Pareto, the lever of this confrontation is above all political in 
nature. H Two central ideas of Aron’s thought — the relative autonomy of politics 
and its existential primacy; and the centrality and positivity of conflict in social 
life — are thus closely linked to his dialogue with Marx. This text also reveals a 
particular relationship with Marx’s oeuvre: for Aron, it was necessary to cri- 
tique it, but at the same time to preserve what constitutes its share of the truth 
at the scientific level. 
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2 Aron, a Critical Reader of Marx 


During World War 11, Aron no longer wrote on Marxism: Nazism and commun- 
ism were now his main focuses. The discussion with Marx did not resume until 
after 1945 and essentially took two forms. The first was a critique of the ‘hybrid’ 
Marxisms that were developing in France. It was essentially aimed at two tar- 
gets: Sartre’s existentialised Marxism and Althusser’s structuralised Marxism. 
In both cases, he attacked what he considered a partial vision of Marx’s work. 
On the one hand, Aron rejected Sartre’s reduction of Marxism to the ‘young 
Marx, a philosopher of alienation still influenced by Hegel — a path on which 
Sartre was preceded by Lukacs in his History and Class Consciousness. On the 
other hand, Aron challenged the pertinence of the ‘epistemological rupture’ 
introduced by Althusser and his disciples, who concentrated on the mature 
Marx while sweeping aside his youthful writings. For Aron, these are two sides 
of the same coin — and, in this case, it was in counterfeit currency, since it was 
based on the denial of the obvious fact that one cannot understand the post- 
1848 economist and sociologist Marx without studying the philosopher and 
historian Marx who went before him. In the ‘return to Marx’ that characterised 
the France of the 1960s, Aron saw only ‘imaginary Marxisms’ that repeated the 
error of many Marxists of the 1930s, with the effect of impoverishing a thought 
whose interest lies precisely in its complexity.!° 

The second way in which he continued his discussion with Marx was his Sor- 
bonne lectures. Aron was appointed at the Sorbonne in 1955 and devoted his 
first lectures to questions that constantly brought him back to Marxism. How 
to think about modern industrially based societies? How to analyse the social 
stratification in the East and the West? What meaning should be given to the 
clash between the political regimes on either side of the Iron Curtain? The fam- 
ous trilogy on industrial societies can thus be read as the implementation of a 
Marxist method in order to demonstrate both its fruitfulness and its limits.“ 
But we find his reading set out in detail above all in a course for the agréga- 
tion given in 1962-3. It is obviously impossible to give an account of such a 
detailed analysis in a few pages, but we shall nevertheless try to identify the 
main points. 

First of all, what was the method followed by Aron? It was a history of ideas 
that we would today call ‘classical’, that is, centred on the texts and not claim- 
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ing to understand Marx better than he understood himself: in short, this means 
‘taking Marx at his word’. So, what was Aron trying to do in this course? To 
show that Marx’s thought must be studied by distinguishing two periods — 
1835-48 and 1848-83 — which must nevertheless be thought of as a continuum, 
even if the early writings are of secondary importance in relation to Cap- 
ital: they are important as milestones in a trajectory that leads to the cri- 
tique of political economy. The mature Marx, the sociologist and economist 
of capitalism, was born in 1848 with the Manifesto, and his master work is 
Capital, which Aron does not hesitate to describe as a ‘brilliant endeavour’. 
What is the central characteristic of Marxism, which explains its incredible 
success? For Aron, it is its equivocality, the fact that Marx’s texts ‘have the 
necessary qualities to be endlessly commented on and transfigured into ortho- 
doxy”15 

To enable students to ‘enter into’ Marx’s work, Aron always uses the same 
procedure: he starts from the concept of ‘critique’, for him the central notion 
of the Marxist construct. Marx’s primary contribution is indeed the critique 
of the false consciousness of the world, and thus the need for a deconstruc- 
tion of religious, political, moral and cultural illusions, which all stem from 
a primary illusion concerning the economic structure. Aron’s originality is 
thus to want to apply his own method to Marx by ‘criticising the critique’. 
Here, we can identify two angles of attack. The first was to subject Capital to 
the criticism of an economist and a sociologist: Aron emphasised the fragil- 
ity of the theory of surplus-value and the analysis of exploitation; he poin- 
ted out the limits of the law of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall; he 
challenged the thesis of the immiseration of the proletariat; he methodically 
unpicked the prophecy of the final self-destruction of capitalism. In a word, 
he upheld the idea that the history of Marxism is that of a grandiose ambi- 
tion which had nevertheless ended in failure, because not only had capitalism 
not disappeared, but it even seemed, despite its crises, to be improving situ- 
ation of the working class more effectively than ‘actually existing’ commun- 
ism. The second line of attack was not on a technical level but a philosoph- 
ical one. Aron sought to highlight three limits inherent to Marxism: the diffi- 
culty of producing an external critique of capitalism (in this sense it remains 
Schumpeterian); the lack of rigour of postulating an economic determinism 
‘in the last instance’; the absence of a real analysis of politics, which cannot be 
summed up as a superstructure whose form is conditioned by the economic 
base. 
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Much more would need to be said to do justice to this reading! Let us 
simply add, as a counterpoint, that Aron also remained very sceptical of the 
economism of the neoliberals of his time, to whom he was ultimately much less 
close than he was to the German Social Democrats of the post-Bad-Godesberg 
period IS So, we ought to take him seriously when he explains that ‘We have all 
become Marxists in a sense: men are responsible for circumstances and they 
must change these circumstances insofar as these deprive certain individuals 
of the means considered indispensable for a decent life’.16 This adherence to the 
moral demand upheld by Marx — to respect human dignity by improving living 
conditions — did not prevent Aron from severely denouncing its use as a doc- 
trine of government. This observation leads us straight to examine his answer to 
one of the most difficult questions posed by twentieth-century history: is there 
a link between Marx’s work and the tormented history of the Soviet Union? 
And if so, is Stalinism, if not the highest stage of Marxism, at least one of its 
logical outcomes? 


3 From Marx to the Gulag? 


Aron did not only devote so much time to studying Marxism because he wanted 
to try to unravel the mysteries of Capital: it was also because it served as the 
foundation of the ideology that supported the Soviet regime. In this respect, 
Aron can easily be considered the archetypal intelligent anti-communist, that 
is, one who does not throw the baby Marx out with the bathwater. Unlike Marx, 
who conceived of communism as the ‘riddle of history finally resolved, Aron 
sees it as a ‘secular religion’ that served as a justification for a new type of dom- 
ination: totalitarianism.” It is this great gulf between propaganda and facts that 
justifies a resolute anti-totalitarian commitment. 

From the 1950s onwards, Aron became one of the central figures in the 
French anti-communist movement and, beyond that, one of the leading figures 
in the ‘anti-communist international’ built around the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom I8 Aron was thus involved in four journals, which admittedly had dif- 
ferent political orientations and were built on specific networks, but which all 
defined themselves as anti-communist: the Gaullist intellectual journal Liberté 
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de l'esprit; Le Contrat social, at whose helm was the former Bolshevik Boris Souv- 
arine; the information bulletin Est&Ouest, created by Georges Albertini and 
Claude Harmel, two socialists who had made their way via wartime collabora- 
tion; and finally, Preuves, the vehicle of a social-democratic anti-communism. 
When Liberté de l'esprit stopped appearing in 1954, Aron became involved in 
Preuves, which was to play a decisive role in the crystallisation of a European 
anti-totalitarian milieu. However, in 1969, when this review ceased publication, 
this current was abruptly deprived of a voice. It was then that the Aronian 
journal Contrepoint was created, based on social ties that had developed in 
Aron’s seminar. It published 27 issues between 1970 and 1976. Although its cre- 
ation stemmed from the opposition to the May ’68 movement, it nevertheless 
benefited from the networks that gravitated around Preuves, and it is clear that 
anticommunism provided its guiding thread.!9 The sudden end of Contrepoint 
finally led to the creation of Commentaire, in January 1978, in the context of the 
political battle between the free-market right and the left united around the 
Programme commun.”® This highly composite but continuous anti-totalitarian 
lineage was able to draw on Aron’s thought, while at the same time taking its 
cue from his political engagement, which — he readily told those who joined 
him — was a lifetime’s struggle.”! 

This anti-totalitarian commitment did not, however, lead Aron to estab- 
lish — as many less refined anti-communists would — a continuity between 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin and the Gulag. Aron examined this weighty question as 
early as 1951 in Les Guerres en chaîne. In a chapter entitled ‘From Marxism to 
Stalinism’, he explains that once democratic centralism and the theory of the 
revolutionary party had been introduced, the transition from Leninism to Sta- 
linism seemed almost logical. Thus, for Aron it is Leninism that explains why 
the Russian Revolution ‘went astray’. It is interesting to note, in this respect, 
that Aron interprets this deviation as a distancing of the USSR from the West- 
ern matrix and — in correlation to this — a rapprochement with the Eastern one: 
Aron speaks of a Soviet society ‘descended from Byzantium’. However, we also 
know that he always strongly emphasised that Marx’s thought followed in the 
wake of the Enlightenment: he often repeated that Marx was a humanist and 
a liberal exasperated by the gap between the modern project and the realities 
of his time. So, Aron did not resort to the easy option of making Marxism into 
the cause of the errors of ‘actually existing communism, of reducing Marx to 
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the rank of supply officer for the Gulag. He explicitly steered clear from this 
in the 1962-3 course, explaining that Marx’s vagueness as to what socialism 
would look like does not provide justification for such an argument: ‘There 
are certainly relations between the regimes that claim to be based on Marx’s 
thought and Marx’s thought, but they are much more complicated than they 
appear at first sight’.2? If the communist regimes were heirs to Marx, this was 
not because they implemented this or that technical measure — planning, land 
collectivisation, and so on — but rather because they were the heirs of the three 
tendencies of Marxism identified by Karl Popper: prophetism, utopianism and 
revolutionism. For all that, Aron is not Popper, and he does not endorse some 
of the latter's highly reductive statements: in a 1973-4 lecture, he explains that 
the logician attributes, in The Open Society and its Enemies, ‘excessive respons- 
ibility [to Hegel and Marx] for the catastrophes that have afflicted humanity in 
the twentieth century’.23 

Shortly after this nuanced judgement, the French intellectual mood changed 
drastically: with the ‘anti-totalitarian turn’ the establishment of a direct link 
between Marx and the Gulag became one of the topoi of the ‘new philosophy’.** 
Did this affect Aron’s hitherto carefully judged position? In Aron's 1976-7 lec- 
ture on Marx at the Collége de France, he suggested a link between the theor- 
isation of capitalism based on the commodity-form and the policy followed by 
the Bolsheviks during war communism and Lenin’s positions regarding trade 
and property: in communism, ‘it is ultimately the very category of the economic 
that must be abolished; he explained.”° In 1977, Aron published Plaidoyer pour 
l’Europe décadente in which we can again see a questioning of Marx’s respons- 
ibility for the tragedies of the twentieth century. In it he deployed a concept 
that had long remained in the background in his work: that of ‘ideocracy’. Fol- 
lowing Hannah Arendt, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, Andrei Sakharov and Alain 
Besancon, he insists on the centrality of ideology in the general architecture 
of the Soviet regime. Marxism had been able to turn into an ideology because 
Marx’s thought itself operates ‘the junction of an analysis-condemnation of 
capitalism on the one hand, and a prophetism-socialist utopia on the other’: 
He thus considers that ‘the mystification begins with Marx himself when he 
baptizes his prophetism as science’.26 Aron had never seemed so close to ques- 
tioning Marx’s responsibility for the dramas of communism. This much harsher 
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judgement was later confirmed in his Mémoires. Aron did not totally abandon 
the equanimity which he had always shown towards Marxism, but he no longer 
hesitated to write that Marx was both a great economist and a cursed soph- 
ist: 


Specialists know an economist named Marx, who is much richer, more 
subtle and interesting than the author of Capital alone. But the useful 
Marx, if I may say so, the one who perhaps changed the history of the 
world, is the one of false ideas; the rate of surplus value that he suggests 
gives reason to believe that the nationalisation of the means of produc- 
tion will make it possible to recover for the workers enormous quantit- 
ies of value that have been monopolised by the owners of the means of 
production; socialism or, at least, communism eliminates the category 
of the ‘economic’ and the ‘sordid science’ itself. As an economist, Marx 
remains perhaps the richest, most exciting economist of his time. As an 
economist-prophet, as the putative ancestor of Marxism-Leninism, he is 
a cursed sophist who bears his share of responsibility for the horrors of 
the twentieth century.?’ 


4 From Marx to Tocqueville 


For Aron, the problem posed by Marx’s thought can be easily summarised: he 
perfectly identified the fundamental difficulties of modern societies but for- 
mulated them in such a way that they appear as insoluble contradictions that 
can only be overcome by revolution.28 We know Marx’s famous formula, in 
Hegel's Critique of the Philosophy of Right, according to which ‘to be radical is 
to take things by the root’ It is precisely this radicalism that Aron criticises him 
for: while recognising the importance of the discrepancy, rightly pointed out 
by Marx, between the ideals and the reality of modern societies, Aron for his 
part always preferred to speak of conflicts rather than contradictions, thus leav- 
ing open the possibility of a resolution that could do without the recourse to 
redemptive violence. This is also what he criticised Sartre for, setting this latter 
in the lineage of thinkers attached to violence as the ‘midwife of history’. This 
philosophy of fruitful conflicts - which cannot fail to evoke the Machiavelli of 
the Discorsi, of which Aron was an informed reader — enabled him to argue 
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for a reformist perspective. His rejection of revolutionism also helps us under- 
stand why he became increasingly attached to the figure of Tocqueville, to the 
point of spearheading a ‘French Tocqueville revival’ 2° Thus Aron was not, as 
has sometimes been written, a ‘right-wing Marxist’. But, at the end of this jour- 
ney, we can better understand why this label has sometimes been attached to 
him. 
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CHAPTER 25 


French Catholics and Marxism, From the 1930s to 
the ‘1968 moment’ 


Denis Pelletier 


The reception of Marx can be analysed as a vantage point on French Catholi- 
cismin the twentieth century. Unlike most Protestants who — like Charles Gide, 
Paul Ricoeur or even Jacques Ellul — took an interest in Marxism, Catholics read 
Marx as Catholics. Their reading certainly responded to an intellectual ambi- 
tion, but it also fed into an internal project with a strong social and political 
component, which led them to question the Church and its place in modern- 
ity. 

The ‘hand extended’ by Maurice Thorez in April 1936, the Worker Missions 
of the postwar years, the sequence opened up by the Vatican 11 Council (1962- 
5) and continued through the ‘68 moment’ mark out this history. It is also 
linked to the reception of Marx in France, itself marked by the translation of 
the 1844 Manuscripts in the 1930s, then by the breakthrough of the structuralist 
paradigm in the 1960s, following Louis Althusser's works. 

This combination of defining moments sets out a periodisation (1930s, the 
first postwar decade, 1968), whose main contours are retraced here. The philo- 
sophical reception of Marx by Catholic intellectuals was marked by a double 
heterodoxy, vis-à-vis the vulgate disseminated by the PCF and vis-à-vis the reli- 
gious authorities. Contrary to popular belief, this heterodoxy does not make 
it a marginal reading: in a still overwhelmingly Catholic, country where the 
confrontation over secularism weighs heavily on intellectual debate, Catholic 
readings of Marx have played a role underestimated by the historiography. 


1 The 1930s: An Interrupted Encounter 


The absence of a Catholic reception of Marx until the beginning of the 1930s 
owed to a double blockage. On the one hand were the condemnations com- 
ing from Rome, which struck at socialism and communism in general: Leo XIII 
opened Rerum Novarum (1891) with a critique of the socialist doctrine of col- 
lective property, and Pius x1 built part of Quadragesimo Anno around the 
denunciation of an atheistic and materialistic communism. Yet neither of them 
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mentioned Marx’s name or the details of his doctrine. The founders of ‘Cath- 
olic sociology’, at the beginning of the twentieth century, sometimes quoted 
Marxist texts, but this was still internal to a presentation of ‘socialist doctrines’ 
as a current of thought and social policies that ran through the contemporary 
world. On the other hand, after World War 1, the PCF, undergoing a process 
of ‘Bolshevisation’, had little interest in religion, except within the framework 
of a base/superstructure dialectic directly derived from the Plekhanovite vul- 
gate which represented the norm in Party schools. Between the ‘opium of the 
people’ on the one hand and the ‘thought from the belly’ on the other, there 
was hardly any room for mutual understanding. 


11 The Conditions for a First Reception 

Things nevertheless began to move discreetly, under the effect of three new 
events. The first was the entry into the discussion of the Russian philosopher 
and theologian Nicolas Berdyaev (1874-1948). In his youth he had rallied to 
Marxism — he was a member of the Kiev social-democratic committee — before 
in 1904 becoming one of the actors of the Russian-Orthodox ‘new religious con- 
sciousness’ movement. Exiled to France in 1922, he settled in Paris where he 
founded the review Put’ (The Way), and soon took part in the meetings organ- 
ised in his villa in Meudon by the philosopher Jacques Maritain, whose wife 
Raisa was of Russian origin. Through the Meudon Circle, Berdyaev came into 
contact with the two components, Thomist and Personalist, of the Catholic 
intellectual renewal of the interwar period.! In two decisively important texts, 
‘Un nouveau Moyen-Âge, published in 1927 in the ‘Le Roseau d'or collection 
directed by Maritain at Plon, and ‘Vérité et mensonge du communisme’ which 
appeared in 1932 in the first issue of Esprit, he highlighted the messianic, quasi- 
religious foundation of Russian communism. This opened the way to a reading 
of communism as a mysticism in competition with Christianity, based on the 
thought of Marx. He also emphasised the need to free the reading of Marxism 
from the reality of the Soviet regime. 

The second event was the ‘hand extended’ to Catholics by Maurice Thorez in 
1936 as part of the Popular Front strategy. It was overwhelmingly refused, with 
the exception of the four MPs from La Jeune République and a small fringe of 
Christian socialists, Catholics and Protestants (the young Paul Ricoeur was one 
of them), who founded the journal Terre nouvelle around Maurice Laudrain.? 
But the outstretched hand, then the victory, of the Popular Front and the work- 
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ers’ strikes that followed it posed a challenge to Catholics involved in winning 
back working-class France, in a context marked by the search for an alternat- 
ive to Action française, condemned by Rome in 1926, and by the rise of Action 
catholique spécialisée. 

The 1930s finally saw the emergence of a heterodox reading of Marx on the 
French left, centred on his early writings. In 1933, in the short-lived journal 
Avant-Poste, the Philosophie group (Henri Lefebvre, Georges Politzer, Norbert 
Guterman) published the first translation of extracts from the 1844 Manu- 
scripts, of which a reputedly complete (but in fact still very partial) edition 
appeared in 1937 with Costes. Between these two dates, Auguste Cornu pub- 
lished his thesis on La Jeunesse de Marx (1934) with Félix Alcan, and the Cercle 
de la Russie neuve published, under the title A la lumière du marxisme (1935), 
a collection of essays in which René Maublanc posed the question of the rela- 
tionship between Marx and Hegel.* Finally, between 1933 and 1939, Alexandre 
Kojéve held his seminar on The Phenomenology of Spirit at the Ecole pratique 
des hautes études (EPHE). His reading was centred on the dialectic of master 
and slave, leading many of his audience to gain an understanding of Marx in his 
confrontation with Hegel.5 This marked the beginning of a cycle of ‘Hegelian 
reception’ of Marx in France, and this would remain at the heart of the dia- 
logue between Catholics and Marxists until the 1960s, after the break marked 
by Occupation. 


1.2 The Young Marx, between Hegel and Thomas Aquinas 

The first works on this moment of Catholic reception of Marx owe to the Brit- 
ish historian David Curtis. A first group of readers can be situated in the 
Hegelian line of descent. The Jesuit Gaston Fessard discovered Hegel in 1926, 
through the German text. His project for translating the Phenomenology of 
Spirit and rethinking Christianity by way of the Hegelian dialectic came up 
against hostility among the authorities of his order. In La Main tendue ? Le 
dialogue catholique-communiste est-il possible ? (1937), he challenged Maurice 
Thorez’s ‘extended hand’ proposal by analysing Marxism as a betrayal of Hegel- 
ianism. He then followed Kojéve’s seminar at the EPHE and engaged in a discus- 
sion with the latter on the possible parallel between the master-slave dialectic 
and the Christian dialectic of pagan and Jew.” A polytechnician and business- 
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man, close to both the surrealists of the rue Blomet and the Christian demo- 
crats of the journal Politique, Marcel Moré became fascinated by Marxism 
after attending a screening of Eisenstein’s The General Line.® Oriented towards 
Emmanuel Mounier, he published six articles on Marx in Esprit between 1934 
and 1936, four of which were devoted to his youth. 

A second group was part of the revival of Thomistic studies following the 
encyclical Aeterni Patris (1879), by which Leo x111 imposed a return to Thomas 
Aquinas in Catholic higher education and the major seminaries. The condem- 
nation of Action Frangaise did indeed dispel the spectre of the modernist crisis 
of the early twentieth century. The philosopher Jacques Maritain, who inter- 
preted Charles Maurras’s condemnation of ‘politics first’ from the perspective 
of ‘The Primacy of the Spiritual’, (1927), thus devoted the second chapter of 
Humanisme intégral (1936) to the discussion and refutation of Marx, using the 
tools forged by Thomas Aquinas and by his own friend Berdyaev.? Under the 
title ‘A New Humanism’ he analysed Marxism and Christianity as two compet- 
ing mysticisms, while acknowledging the critical value and sincerity of Marx's 
humanism. At the same time, Paul Vignaux devoted several texts to Marx in 
the journal Politique. Founded in 1928 at Editions du Cerf by the Dominican 
Marie-Vincent Bernadot in order to contribute to the fight against Action fran- 
çaise, in 1937-8 La Vie intellectuelle published — in response to the strikes of 
spring 1936 and the war in Spain — a series of texts with revealing titles: ‘Marx 
and the Problem of Man’ (Paul-Louis Landsberg), ‘Marxist Man’ (Jean Lacroix), 
‘Dialectical Materialism’ (Ambroise Gardeil), ‘The Spring of Marxist Dialectics: 
Alienation’ (Paul Vignaux), and ‘Some Aspects of Marx’s Life after 1845’ (Daniel 
Villey). 

The new Regent of studies at the studium of Le Saulchoir, which trains young 
Dominicans in provincial France, Father Marie-Dominique Chenu was the first 
to introduce Marx to the teaching he gave to his students. He also intervened 
among the activists of the Jeunesse ouvrière chrétienne (Joc) confronted with 
the strikes of spring 1936. In 1938, Father Louis-Joseph Lebret, leader of a fish- 
ermen’s union movement, the Mouvement de Saint-Malo, read and annotated 
Capital in Molitor’s translation published by Costes: the notes in the margins of 
the text reveal the seductive effect of Marx’s sociology on this Dominican friar, 
who had been fed on the Catholic social tradition and who was a follower of 
the method of investigation inherited from Le Play.!° 
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Maritain’s work is important, for Humanisme intégral soon became a work 
of reference for the Catholic Action movements and for part of the Christian- 
Democratic current, in French-speaking countries (France, Belgium, Canada, 
and so on) as well as in Latin America. It immediately gave a certain number 
of authors the freedom to speak, notably — among the younger generation of 
Jesuits — Jean Daniélou and Henri de Lubac. In 1938, the former published two 
articles in the Chronique sociale de France on ‘La foi en "homme chez Marx’ 
(‘Faith in Man in Marx’), which also provided an opportunity to respond to La 
Crise du progrès, which Georges Friedmann had just published. The latter, a few 
years older than him, was influenced by the philosophy of Maurice Blondel, like 
Henri Lefebvre, who was his pupil, and like Gaston Fessard, according to whom 
Blondel was ‘our Hegel’. In Catholicisme. Les aspects sociaux du dogme (1938), 
Lubac was one of the first to delve into the theory of alienation starting from 
the confrontation between Marx and Feuerbach, but he also discusses Guter- 
man and Lefebvre’s La Conscience mystifiée. 

This first encounter was doubtless marginal. Moreover, it was quickly ham- 
pered, first by the 1938 encyclical Divini Redemptoris, then by the sanctions 
imposed on the weekly of the ‘Christian Reds’, Sept, and on Father Chenu at 
Le Saulchoir, and finally by the war and the Occupation. But this was only the 
appearance of a halt, and work continued discreetly. In fact, the framework for 
thirty years of dialogue between Christianity and Marxism had already been 
established. This was a socio-political framework posed in terms of ‘recon- 
quering the working class’, thus involving a political competition with the PCF 
milieu, and theoretical competition with Marxism. It was also a philosoph- 
ical framework: most often, we read a young Marx, a philosopher, grappling 
with Hegel; a humanist Marx, a communitarian Marx, a theorist of aliena- 
tion, liable to have echoes within the Catholic tradition. This reading was done 
by ‘theologians in suits, such as Maritain and Vignaux, that is, laymen who 
occupied a position at the interface between the Catholic magisterium and 
intellectual life; it was also carried out by ‘serving theologians’, as Etienne Fouil- 
loux put it, meaning by clerics whom the rise of Action catholique handed 
a role of training up lay activists.’ The reception of Marx thus accompanied 
a discrete but essential change in the conditions of theological research in 
France. 
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2 The Reception of Marx during the Period of Christian 
Progressivism (1944-56) 


2.1 A Renewed Intellectual Context 

Contrary to the received wisdom, it was in the aftermath of the Liberation, and 
not during the 1968 period, that the dialogue between Christianity and Marx- 
ism reached its peak in France. The links forged in the Resistance with the 
Communists opened the way to a form of fellow-travelling spearheaded by the 
Union des chrétiens progressistes, founded in 1947 around André Mandouze, 
Jean Verlhac and Marcel Moiroud. Its periodical, Action, pursued political align- 
ment with the PCF rather than intellectual debate. Beyond this small group, the 
domination of the PCF on the Left and the debates on trade-union unity made 
knowledge of Marxism an important question for those who wanted to combat 
the CGT: the Chronique sociale de France published a study ‘Autour du marx- 
isme’ aimed at militants in March—April 1945, and Documentation catholique 
published a ‘Bibliographie sur le communisme’ in July 1949. 

Another innovation as compared to the prewar period was the arrival of 
existentialism as a ‘third party’ between Christianity and Marxism. This facilit- 
ated the debate by preventing it from being reduced to a matter of confront- 
ation or alignment. There was, indeed, a Christian existentialism, of which 
Gabriel Marcel and Lyon’s Jean Lacroix — philosopher for La Chronique sociale 
de France, regular contributor to Esprit and critic for Le Monde — were good 
representatives. Like its Sartrean counterpart, this existentialism was marked 
by the phenomenological tradition, and was attentive to the issues of con- 
sciousness and freedom, thus giving rise to a way of thinking about vocation, 
or ‘availability’, which echoes Sartre's ‘commitment’ After the founding of the 
Centre catholique des intellectuels frangais in 1945, the ‘Semaine des intellec- 
tuels catholiques’ became an interlocutor and a competitor to the Commun- 
ist intellectuals’ own such discussions.! The journal Esprit, where Emmanuel 
Mounier had shown an early interest in Marx, published a special issue in May- 
June 1948, on Marxisme ouvert contre marxisme scolastique (‘Open Marxism 
versus Scholastic Marxism’), in which almost all those interested in the ques- 
tion took part. 

Finally, the Catholic reception of Marx fitted into the double context of the 
Worker Missions and the extension of the model of Action catholique to the 
whole system of activism. Both confronted the ‘theologians of service’ not only 
with youth movements, but also with a public of adults, notably within the 
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Mouvement populaire des familles (MPF), the oldest branch of the Jeunesse 
ouvrière chrétienne de France (JOCF), involved in a process that would lead 
many of its militants to join the New Left from the 1950s onward. The same 
applies to the minority in the CFTC trade union, grouped around the Recon- 
struction bulletin, which militated in favour of the deconfessionalisation of this 
Catholic union. 

For the likes of Henri-Charles Desroches, Marie-Dominique Chenu, Albert 
Bouche and Maurice Montuclard — all four of whom were Dominicans — read- 
ing Marx served a dual purpose of mediation. On the one hand, they relied 
on it to give words to field experience, to formalise it in terms with which 
activists could identify. On the other hand, they also tried to express this exper- 
ience in a way acceptable to Rome and the bishops. In 1946, Masses ouvrières — 
the organ of the chaplaincies of the Worker Missions, founded the previous 
year — published a series of articles on Marx written by Albert Dominique, 
a pseudonym chosen by Father Bouche in reference to Thomas Aquinas and 
his master Albert the Great. In the journal Economie et Humanisme, founded 
by Father Lebret in 1942, Desroches launched a series of in-depth articles on 
Marx, combined with a translation of unpublished works by Guillaume Dun- 
stheimer, a German anarchist who had taken refuge in France. The journal 
also organised a series of educational sessions on Marxism for activists. The 
Cahiers de jeunesse de l'Église (Maurice Montuclard) and La Quinzaine, foun- 
ded in 1950 around Ella Sauvageot, were part of the same effort at a critical 
reading. 


2.2 Between Hegel and Thomas Aquinas, a Heterodox and Conflicting 
Reception 

For this fringe of French intellectual Catholicism, a parallel can be drawn 
between the thirteenth century, confronted with the urban revolution and the 
return to the West of Aristotle's thought via Averroes and Arab philosophy, 
and the contemporary era, grappling with the Industrial Revolution and the 
breakthrough of a modern philosophy of which the Marx-Hegel couple was 
the paragon. In this perspective, the ‘return to Thomas Aquinas’ advocated by 
Rome since 1879 should not be limited to the recourse to scholasticism as a 
lens for understanding modernity, as the conservative neo-Thomists thought. 
On the contrary, Thomas Aquinas was first and foremost the figure who had 
been able to Christianise the thought of Aristotle, the ‘modern’ philosophy of 
the thirteenth century, by freeing it from the Averroist burden. This was the ges- 
ture that had to be reproduced, by removing Marx and Hegel from the grip of 
atheistic materialism and Soviet communism: ‘Aristotle is still besieging Chris- 
tianity, wrote Father Chenu in Economie et Humanisme in 1945. 
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A simple path was then opened up — indeed, the one most widely shared 
among Christian readers of Marx because it made it possible to tie in with 
certain analyses of the Church’s social doctrine. It consisted in freeing Marx’s 
sociology from his philosophy. Marx then became the figure who had been able 
to put words and a history to the phenomena of domination and inequalities 
that are at the very heart of a capitalist order that social Catholics oppose in 
the name of justice. It was thus possible to speak of the class struggle and join 
with the militants of the CGT on the terrain of social struggles. Unity could be 
built in the name of Christ the worker who inspired the priests’ commitment 
in the factories, while keeping at bay Marx’s atheism and materialism. 

But it was also possible to go further and to engage in a properly philo- 
sophical dialogue. ‘The grandeur of communism is that it is not a simple eco- 
nomic technique, nor even a social anthropology, but a philosophy of man and 
humanity’, wrote Chenu, with the effect that ‘it would be too summary a move 
to accept its purely economic theses while rejecting its atheism’. In a perspect- 
ive that built on the reflections of the 1930s, a certain number of Thomistic con- 
cepts were then mobilised, pointing to the humanism of the young Marx. Here, 
Thomas’s realism provided a meeting ground with Marxist materialism; the 
Thomistic dialectic of nature and grace echoed the Marxist conception of his- 
tory as the completion of human nature; Thomas's communitas related to class 
consciousness, both making it possible to understand the worker-solidarities 
discovered in the factory by the worker-priests, and even to rethink the Church 
on the basis of them, in a gesture subverting traditional ecclesiology. 

All these themes are present in the book Signification du marxisme, pub- 
lished by Father Desroches with Editions ouvriéres in 1949. In it, he took up 
a series of texts that had previously appeared in Christian left-wing reviews, 
and added a remarkable critical bibliography of the works of Marx and his 
successors. Composed by his friend Guillaume Dunstheimer under the pseud- 
onym Charles-Francois Hubert, the neglect of this text by the French Marxist 
tradition is perplexing. Desroches was linked to Roger Garaudy, Maximilien 
Rubel, Henri Lefebvre and the linguist Georges Mounin, who was regularly sent 
by the PCF to meetings of Christians debating Marxism. Le Signification du 
marxisme was a great success but — published the day after the decree by which 
the Holy Office condemned collaboration between Catholics and Commun- 
ists in July 1949 — it provoked a polemic followed by an investigation in Rome, 
and the second edition had to be withdrawn from the market in the autumn 
of 1950. A few months later, Father Desroches left the Dominican order. After 
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taking back his family name Henri Desroche, which he had abandoned during 
his Dominican career, he continued his career at the CNRS and became one of 
the pioneers in France of the sociology of religion, and later of the sociology of 
cooperation. 

Jesuit readings of Marx were more critical. In 1945, in Le Drame de U’human- 
isme athée, Henri de Lubac systematised his critique of Marx through a reading 
of Feuerbach. However, he was a central figure in the Jesuit school at Fourvière, 
which profoundly renewed French theology through a rereading of the Church 
Fathers and the medieval tradition. He, too, soon found himself in trouble with 
Rome. Another pioneer of the 1930s, Fessard was, during the Occupation, the 
author of the manifesto of the Cahiers du Témoignage chrétien, entitled France, 
prends garde de perdre ton âme (‘France, Take Care Not to Lose Your Soul’). 
It was in the name of the same ‘spiritual resistance’ that he condemned the 
dialogue with Marx in France, prends garde de perdre ta liberté (‘France, Take 
Care Not to Lose Your Freedom’, 1946), and then combatted Desroches and the 
progressive Christians. His critique of Marx was closely linked to his own use 
of the Hegelian dialectic, put at the service of an eschatological conception 
of history and actuality: dialectical materialism was, in his eyes, a betrayal of 
Hegel by Marx, making it incompatible with Christianity. Finally, in 1956, the 
Jesuit Yves Calvez published his thesis on La Pensée de Karl Marx (‘Karl Marx's 
Thought’), a real scholarly tome whose last chapter constitutes a ‘return to 
order’, denouncing the way in which progressive Christians had allowed them- 
selves to be deceived by the mirages of the young Marx. A similar reading is 
found among his colleagues Pierre Bigo (Marxisme et Humanisme. Introduction 
à l'œuvre économique de Karl Marx, 1953) and Henri Chambre (Le Marxisme en 
Union soviétique. Idéologie et institutions, 1955). 

As we can see, the Catholic reception of Marxism was marked by conflicts, 
and the polemics cannot be reduced to an opposition between ‘innovators’ 
and ‘traditionalists’, even if they were part of the debates around Christian pro- 
gressivism. In fact, there was a common culture shared by all of these authors, 
which can be seen in the place occupied by the concept of alienation. ‘The 
philosopher Marx will be critical because reality bears the marks of alienation: 
alienation is even the object of his critique, and the latter has the exclusive task 
of reducing it, Calvez wrote in 1956. 

The writings of Marx’s youth served to construct Marxism as a philosophy 
of alienation, that is, as a thought on consciousness that made it possible to 
tackle Jean-Paul Sartre and existentialism, as Mounier did in Quéest-ce que le 
personnalisme ? (1946) and in the texts collected soon after his death in Feu la 
chrétienté? (1950). Jean Lacroix used a similar interpretative lens in Marxisme, 
Existentialisme, Personnalisme. Présence de léternité dans le temps, published 
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in 1955. Later, Raymond Aron made the interest in the notion of alienation the 
trademark of Christian readings of Mars IS It would be difficult to challenge 
him on this score. The concept of alienation made it possible to refer to the 
long Christian tradition of ‘divided consciousness, born with the writings of 
St Paul and St Augustine, and which runs from Pascal to Mauriac via Maine 
de Biran. ‘In the first look we take at twentieth-century man, Marx and Pascal, 
existentialism and personalism, come together. He is profoundly alienated, he 
must be returned to himself and to his destiny’, wrote Mounier. 

Far from being exclusively collective, alienation is first and foremost indi- 
vidual, lodged in the intimacy of each consciousness. Thus, the debate between 
the young Marx and his Catholic readers plays out around the ‘human person’, 
as a consciousness open to the contradictions that run through society. It is as 
if the encounter with Marx were the last episode in a long struggle against the 
secularisation of the very idea of consciousness. 


3 The 1968 Years: The End of the Philosophical Dialogue 


The story, once again, ended badly: between 1949 and 1955, French Catholicism 
was plagued by the so-called crisis of ‘Christian progressivism. The worker- 
priests had to stop their work in the factories in 1954; there were several con- 
demnations surrounding this ban against press organs or Christian theologians 
engaged in dialogue with Marxism. These notably included Fathers Desroches, 
Montuclard and Bouche, who soon left the priesthood, and Father Chenu, who 
was condemned to silence in 1954 along with several of his colleagues who 
were like him involved in the Worker Missions. The debate on — and with — 
Marxism nevertheless continued in a muted fashion, in Témoignage chrétien 
under the direction of Georges Montaron and above all in the monthly Lettre. 
It took up the torch of dialogue in 1959, under the pens of Gilles Ferry, Claude 
Tresmontant and Claude Cuénot, and opened up to the work of the Protestant 
philosopher Pierre Burgelin.!5 


3.1 Between the Council and Structuralism 

Not until the mid-1960s would the question of the Christian reception of Marx- 
ism again regain importance. The Vatican 11 Council opened up new perspect- 
ives for encounters with modern thought and gave its blessing to a philosoph- 
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ical and political pluralism that the bishops of France confirmed in 1972 by 
publishing the text ‘Eglise, politique et foi, which showed a new openness 
to Marxist vocabulary and to the human sciences. The recomposition of the 
French left allowed for dialogue between left-wing Christians on the one hand, 
and those disappointed with the sFio and the PCF on the other, first within the 
framework of the psu, and then within that of the new Ps and the Union of 
the Left. Finally, the events of May 1968 opened the way for the expression of 
a Christian leftism whose critiques of institutions was directed simultaneously 
against the Church and the Fifth Republic. Readings of Marx were embroiled 
in the Catholic crisis of the 1968 years, during which the debates on the imple- 
mentation of the Vatican 11 Council intersected with the wider questioning of 
systems of values and meaning that was at the heart of the ‘leftist moment’ in 
French society.!” 

Now there began another cycle in the reception of Marx. This was marked by 
an ecumenical approach where, in the wake of the conciliar aggiornamento, a 
new generation of Catholic authors rubbed shoulders with clerics such as Jean 
Cardonnel, Paul Blanquart, Giulio Girardi and Jean-Yves Jolif; lay figures such 
as Jean Guichard; and Protestant authors such as Pastor Joseph Casalis, theorist 
of a ‘world theology’ open to Marx’s legacy. But philosophical dialogue, while 
still possible in the early 1960s with Roger Garaudy"® or Gilbert Mury before his 
move to Maoism, soon came up against the breakthrough of the structuralist 
paradigm on the heels of Louis Althusser (For Marx, 1965) and his disciples, 
notably Pierre Macherey and Jacques Rancière (Reading Capital, 1965). Althus- 
serian structuralism posed two obstacles to dialogue with Christians. By defin- 
ing Marxism as a theoretical anti-humanism, Althusser disqualified the search 
for a humanism, which was common both families of thought. By highlight- 
ing, upon Emile Bottigelli’s new translation of the 1844 Manuscripts by (1962), 
the ‘epistemological break’ — at the end of which Marx became himself only by 
renouncing the philosophy of his youth in favour of a ‘scientific’ materialism — 
the Althusserians cut short the debate on the relation between Marx and Hegel 
and the theory of alienation. 


3.2 The Instrumentalisation of Concepts 

In this context, the 1968 years paradoxically marked the end of Catholics’ 
strictly philosophical reception of Marx. It gave way to a type of reading that 
developed in three main ways. On the one hand, for a few years in the wake 
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of 1968, the leadership bodies and some of the activists of movements such 
as Mouvement rural de la jeunesse chrétienne in 1969 — after a few lectures 
by the Dominican Jean-Yves Jolif — or the La Vie nouvelle movement — at the 
instigation of its leader Philippe Warnier in 1971 — adopted Marxism as a lens 
for reading reality. This phenomenon of ‘conversion’ to Marx gave an important 
role to a certain body of manuals intended for militants, in particular explain- 
ing the success of Jean Guichard’s book (Le Marxisme. Théorie et pratique de 
la révolution, 1968), whose fourth edition, published in 1976, announced that 
30,000 copies had been sold. In 1972, Jean Guichard, an associate professor of 
Italian politically involved in the psu, published a work with a real theoretical 
content, but subordinated to the immediate demands of a struggle that was 
both internal to Catholicism and involved in the revolutionary project of the 
French far left. 

A second mode of reception consisted in the instrumentalisation of Marx- 
ist concepts in service of a subversion of the Church as an institution. The 
Christian Marxists of Lettre and Cité nouvelle thus seized on the Althusserian 
notion of the ‘ideological state apparatus’ to formulate a radical critique of the 
instituted Church and to articulate political revolution and revolution in the 
Church. The concept of ‘praxis’ allowed for a rethinking of theological work, 
at a time when French theology was dominated by the encounter with the 
human sciences. A structural semantics of Marxist inspiration fed into the 
work of rereading the scriptural tradition, notably in Fernando Belo (Lecture 
matérialiste de l'Évangile de Marc, 1974) and within the context of ecumen- 
ical study groups where research on the Bible (‘having Mark read by Marx’, as 
Belo put it) nourished a struggle for revolution both within and outside the 
Church.!9 

Finally, the Marxist theory of imperialism (Lenin, Bukharin, dependency 
theories) provided for a third mode of borrowing from Marxism, placed in ser- 
vice of a Christian Third Worldism. In this vein, the ‘theology of revolution’ of 
the Salesian Giulio Girardi and the Dominican Jean Cardonnel served as a pre- 
lude to the first reception in France of Liberation Theology during the 1970s. 
Through these three configurations, the properly philosophical dialogue with 
Marxism gave way to a strategy of borrowing from it and even its instrumental 
use. Marxism was no longer an interlocutor, but rather operated as a theoret- 
ical referent, a sort of scientific umbrella for revolutionary Christian politics. 
For some years, this movement withstood the decline of the reference to Marx 
in France from the mid-1970s onwards. 
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The historian Jean Baubérot, a leading figure in the revolt by young Protest- 
ants in the 1960s, was surprised by this in 1977: ‘There is perhaps something 
paradoxical in affirming so strongly that one is a Marxist and a “materialist” at 
a time when the plurality of Marxisms makes Marxism problematic, when the 
far left perceives flaws in “materialism” and no longer lays claim to it so much 20 

Tellingly, it was at some distance from the Christian left that in 1976 the 
philosopher Michel Henry proposed an original reading of Marx, centred on 
the analysis of individual subjectivity, on the basis of a return to Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology and to his Christian heritage (Marx, book 1: Une philosophie de 
la réalité, book 11: Une philosophie de l'économie). At the time, his work went 
almost unnoticed,”! but it was a prelude to the ‘theological turn in phenomen- 
ology’ for which its author and some others would be reproached in the 1990s. 
In fact, the Catholic reference to Marx was then caught up in the turmoil of the 
‘crisis of ideologies’ and its aftermath, before it died out in the face of the policy 
of restoring order under John Paul 11s pontificate. At the same time, Marx’s 
work seems to have departed from the French philosophical horizon. 
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CHAPTER 26 
Marx in French-Speaking Africa 


Francoise Blum 


The reception and dissemination of Marx and Marxism by French-speaking 
Africans — nationals of the French African Empire or the French Union until 
1958 (Guinea) and 1960 — is a relatively recent object of study. The discovery and 
appropriation of Marx and Marxism in Africa was initially the doing of Africans 
living in France — intellectuals and/or students (some of them French citizens, 
as in the case of Léopold Sédar Senghor) — before it took on a more autonomous 
life on African soil. The French Communist Party (PCF), from its creation, and 
in its ambiguous support for colonised peoples, was one of the vehicles of this 
transmission of Marx to Africa, with the Ecole coloniale, the Centre d’études 
et de recherches marxiste (CERM), the Université nouvelle and, on African 
soil, the creation of the Groupes d’études communistes upon the initiative of 
Raymond Barbé. Works published by Editions sociales, alongside the volumes 
issued by the Moscow or Beijing publishers and distributed in France, enabled 
generations of Africans to familiarise themselves with the great Marxist texts 
(or digests of them) and thus to make Marxism — a doctrine of progress — the 
theoretical tool of their liberation. 

It is thus difficult to separate the study of the reception of Marx in Africa 
from the reception of Marx in France, for there are many connections between 
the two. As we shall try to demonstrate in these pages, the reception of Marx in 
France is also the reception of Marx in Africa. 

From the foundation of the Communist International, the promulgation 
of the 21 conditions (and in particular the eighth condition on oppressed 
peoples), and the 1924 congress which affirmed the International’s support for 
independence movements — and, in the French case, from the foundation of 
the Communist Party at the Tours Congress — links were forged between Com- 
munists and colonised peoples. This is evidenced by the 1921 creation of the 
Intercolonial Union, then of the League against Imperialism, which held its 
first congress in Brussels in February 1927. The leaders of the so-called ‘negro 
movements’! Senegal’s Lamine Senghor? and Mali’s Tiémoko Garan Kouyaté, 
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flirted with the Communist world in an often ambiguous relationship, made up 
of conjunctural alliances, compromises, more or less strategic agreements, and 
sometimes ruptures, as was the case for Kouyaté, who was expelled from the 
Communist Party and the Union of Negro Workers in 1933. In this relationship, 
attraction often competed with dissatisfaction. Indeed, what David Murphy 
writes about Lamine Senghoris valid for many other African figures: ‘The evolu- 
tion of Lamine Senghor’s political thought expressed frustration with the limits 
of a communism that was supposed to be global but was primarily focused 
on European interests’? This type of relationship would endure, with ups and 
downs, until these countries won their independence. This provided the back- 
drop against which the relationship between Marxism and African intellectuals 
was built. 


1 From World War 11 to Independence 


1.1 The First African Readings of Marx 

The first African students in France, in particular the intellectuals of the Négri- 
tude movement, read Marx and developed a constructive critique of him from 
the 1930s onwards. But only after World War 11 would the founding texts of an 
African reading of Marx appear. The most famous of these is undoubtedly Léo- 
pold Sédar Senghor’s article published in 1948 in the Revue socialiste, ‘Marxisme 
et humanisme’* In it, the future president of Senegal laid the foundations of his 
doctrine of African socialism, opposing the humanism of the young Marx to 
the doctrine of the mature economist. To this end he drew on texts published 
in 1927-38 by Editions Costes and in 1946 by Editions sociales. ‘The Marx that 
Senghor adopts and on which his spiritualist socialism would be based is pre- 
cisely the philosopher of alienation, not the economist of surplus value 5 Thus 
Senghor wrote: 


What profit is to be gained from these youthful works! They also contain 
the principles of Marx’s ethics, which propose to us, as the object of our 
practical activity, the total liberation of man. We should mention here: 
1844: Contribution on the Jewish Question; 1845: The Holy Family or the Cri- 
tique of Critical Criticism (in collaboration with Engels); 1847 [sic — the 
theses on Feuerbach date from 1845]: Eleven Theses on Feuerbach; 1844: 
Political Economy and Philosophy, from which we should compare the 
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manuscript published in the Revue socialiste (February 1947) under the 
title ‘Le Travail aliéné et l'idéologie allemande’ [‘Alienated Labour and the 
German Ideology’] (1845, 1846, in collaboration with Engels). 


Building on this first reading, Senghor later popularised his intellectual rela- 
tionship with the founding fathers in a short text published under the title 
Pour une relecture africaine de Marx et d’Engels (‘For an African Re-Reading of 
Marx and Engels’).” In it, he challenged certain Marxist concepts, first among 
them class struggle, and claimed that it should be d theoretically by the opposi- 
tion between ‘affluent peoples and proletarian peoples’: ‘The major problem of 
socialism is not so much the elimination of class inequalities within the same 
nation as those between affluent peoples and proletarian peoples, between 
“developed countries” and “developing countries”’® 

The problem that Marxism poses for many African readers is its atheism. 
Either one can ignore this aspect of Marxism, or try to reintroduce God into it, 
in one way or another. Senghor developed his reading of Marx in the light of 
that by Father Teilhard de Chardin. He reintroduced religion by judging that 
‘in reality, Marx’s protest against religious alienation is the very one that could 
be formulated in “a reaction of Christian origin against the deviations of the 
historical forms of Christianity” which “still less undercut the very essence of 
religion seeing as the idea of alienation is itself religious in essence”? It should 
be emphasised that the articulation of Marx and Teilhard is not unique to the 
future president of Senegal. It can be found, for example, in the co-founder of 
the Rassemblement démocratique africain (RDA), Gabriel d’Arboussier,!° or in 
the Rwandan Christian democrat Grégoire Kayibanda. 

The years 1945-50 saw African students accomplish a real labour of reading 
Marxist thought, appropriating it in a specific fashion and hybridising it, in par- 
allel with the publication of a series of texts by Editions sociales. These thought- 
ful readings were the main focus of the Groupement africain de recherches 
économiques et politiques (GAREP), in which the Senegalese Abdoulaye Ly 
and Ahmadou Mokhtar Mbow, the Dahomean Solange Faladé and a few others 
discussed Marx, but also Lenin, Karl Kautsky and Rosa Luxemburg. They trans- 
lated into French Towards Colonial Freedom by the Ghanaian leader Kwame 
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Nkrumah who, in his major theoretical work, Consciencism, also — timidly — 
reintroduced God into scientific socialism. Abdoulaye Ly published a kind of 
condensed version of the GAREP theses under the title Les Masses africaines 
et l'actuelle condition humaine (‘The African Masses and the Present Human 
Condition’), which is ‘a critique of Kwame Nkrumah’s conception of imperial- 
ism inherited from Lenin’. ‘Certainly, writes Ly, ‘one does not overlook Marxism 
with impunity, one does not validy condemn it, one understands it; one situates 
it as a historical phenomenon’! 

Senegal’s Cheikh Anta Diop also had his own reading of Marx. The work of 
this figure, a kind of master thinker for generations of African intellectuals, was 
rather marked by culturalism. But Cheikh Anta Diop never rejected Marxism 
and, as a prelude to his masterpiece Nations nègres et cultures, he criticised that 
‘intellectual who has forgotten his Marxist training or the one who has rapidly 
studied Marxism in the absolute without ever having considered its applica- 
tion to the particular case that is the social reality of his own country’!? These 
are non-dogmatic, thoughtful and open readings of Marx. 

Nor can we ignore the great influence of Aimé Césaire — although he was 
not himself African — on students of Africa. All of them have read the ‘Letter to 
Maurice Thorez’ in which he broke with the PCF even while granting a role to 
Marxism and calling for ‘A form of organization in which Marxists would not 
be drowned, but rather play their role of leavening, inspiring, and orienting, as 
opposed to the role which, objectively, they play at present: of dividing popular 
forces’.15 


1.2 Access-Routes to Marx 

In parallel, on African soil, Marx was introduced through different channels. 
The main one was undoubtedly the Groupes d’études communistes (GEC) set 
up from 1943 to 1951 under the responsibility of the Communist Raymond 
Barbé. The GECs, which brought together Europeans and Africans from one 
end of French-speaking Africa to the other — particularly in Senegal, French 
Sudan, Ivory Coast, Congo and Cameroon — were places for introductory talks 
on Marxism, conceived as a kind of philosophy of liberation. A circular from 
Raymond Barbé, dated 20 July 1948 and addressed to the GECs, lays down the 
bases of the Marxist — and/or Communist — doctrine applied to Black Africa, 
with many quotations from Stalin: ‘For countries which have little or no pro- 
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letariat of their own and are not at all developed industrially ... For countries 
where the bourgeoisie has no reason to split into revolutionary and conciliatory 
parties, the task of the Communist elements is to take all measures to create a 
single national front against imperialism’.!* 

Amady Aly Dieng, who was president of the Fédération des étudiants d’Afri- 
que noire en France (FEANF) in 1961-2, offers a portrait of the activist’s library, 
made up of books taken from the catalogues of Editions sociales, Progress Pub- 
lishers, the Beijing Foreign Languages Press and, from 1959, Editions Maspero. 
There were no works by Marx, although it should be noted that the Editions 
sociales published Capital in 1954 (Volume 1) and 1959 (Volume 11), making it 
easily accessible. Lenin, Stalin and Mao were the main authors: Lenin’s Imperi- 
alism, Highest Stage of Capitalism and What Is to Be Done; Stalin’s Foundations 
of Leninism and Marxism and the National and Colonial Question; Rosa Lux- 
emburgs The Mass Strike, the Political Party and the Trade Unions and The 
Accumulation of Capital; Mao Zedong’s On Contradiction, On Practice and On 
New Democracy. Georges Politzer’s Elementary Principles of Philosophy was 
also read. African students shared these readings with French Communist stu- 
dents, but had a particular fondness for the Stalin of Marxism and The National 
and Colonial Question and for the writings of Mao. Marxist study circles were 
not uncommon. Amady Aly Dieng himself started a reading circle on Capital, 
which he continued once he had returned to Dakar. Students thus pursued real 
work on the oeuvre of Marx and Engels, but also on the texts of Lenin, Stalin 
and Mao, in accordance with the publications being issued in French, which 
were multiplying in this period. 


1.3 An African Marxist Party 

In Senegal, a new stage was reached with the creation, in 1957, of the African 
Independence Party (Pat), the first Marxist party in West Africa, which was to 
have sections in all the countries of French West Africa, before being banned 
in most cases: ‘The African Independence Party, a party of a new type, a party 
armed with the theory of scientific socialism, a party of the struggle for inde- 
pendence and national sovereignty, a party for the construction of African 
socialist society’.!6 It is important to emphasise the leading role which the PAI 
attributed to the proletariat in an Africa where this latter remained largely in 
the minority. This was a core issue, which also set a dividing line: not all African 
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Marxists, or self-declared Marxists, recognised the existence of classes in Africa. 
The question of classes and class struggle was at the heart of the debate over the 
invention of an African Marxism, and not an object of consensus. The theoret- 
ical positions adopted by some leaders would play a role when it came to defin- 
ing the structure and vocation of the single party, an instrument of national 
construction set up after independence in all the countries of the continent. 
Would the party be a mass party, such as the one established under the rule 
of Sékou Touré in Guinea (Sékou Touré himself theorised the ‘people-class’)? 
Or would it be a minority and vanguard party in the hands of a conscious elite 
(or class)? What changed with the PAI was the role now assigned to scientific 
socialism. Marxism appeared as a tool for the subversion of the colonial world, 
but also for the construction of a future socialist state, and thus a tool of gov- 
ernment. 


2 After Independence 


2.1 From Critical Discourse to Official Discourse? 

After independence, Marxism remained a language of social revolt, in more or 
less developed forms. In Madagascar, the newspaper Andry Pilier, for example, 
undertook a Malagasyisation of Marxist concepts: the ‘little people’ d the pro- 
letariat as the agent of history. But it also becomes a government programme. In 
Congo-Brazzaville, the 1963 revolution known as the Trois Glorieuses brought to 
power a youth that decreed scientific socialism as the official doctrine of gov- 
ernment. Similarly, in Dahomey, Marxism-Leninism was declared the official 
doctrine of the regime that emerged from the October 1972 coup d’état which 
brought Mathieu Kérékou to power. In his speech of 30 November 1975, he con- 
firmed its adoption as a principle of government. Even if one did not officially 
proclaim oneself to be a ‘Marxist-Leninist’, this did not rule out calling on the 
services of Marxist experts, particularly in the field of planning. Such was the 
case with the French economist Charles Bettelheim who worked in Mali and 
Guinea.!” 

Apart from the royal road of state control, there were still many paths to 
Marxism in post-independence Africa. Educational initiatives were created, 
such as the Guinean workers’ university,!* organised by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU), with a view to training up cadres. It is difficult to meas- 
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ure the impact of these courses, but they did contribute to the dissemination of 
a watered-down Marxist vulgate — one with particular emphasis on humanity's 
stages of development — which was, in any case, widespread across the globe. 
Another example is the teaching of Marxism-Leninism to African students in 
the USSR and in the People’s Democracies, although this type of training seems 
to have been rather counterproductive.!9 


2.2 Producing an African Marxism 

Much more serious theoretically were the attempts by African intellectuals 
to adapt or translate Marxism into specifically African terms. The Franco- 
Egyptian economist Samir Amin has had a strong influence in Francophone 
Africa. His oeuvre consists of de-Europeanising Marxism, by trying to take 
into account what, in Marx, seems to him to be insufficiently dealt with: ‘the 
polarisation and destruction of peoples conquered by capitalism’, or, in other 
terms, the global character of capitalism. Close to Amin, Amady Aly Dieng 
defines himself as ‘a student who is a pure tropical product of the Renais- 
sance, the Enlightenment and the twentieth century dominated by the thought 
of Marx’. In Hegel, Marx, Engels et les problèmes de l'Afrique noire and in Le 
Marxisme et l'Afrique noire: bilan d’un débat sur l’universalité du marxisme,” he 
clearly poses the question of the usefulness or necessity of adapting Marxism to 
a continent with a very underdeveloped working class. But, unlike Samir Amin, 
he quotes extensively from Capital precisely in order to show that Marx’s great 
work, based on the analysis of capitalism in Europe and North America, hardly 
concerns Africa.22 Another Senegalese, Babacar Sine, challenged the thesis of 
the ‘radical Europeanism of Marxism’ and of Capital. 

In France, at the same time, Marxian analysis had its moment of glory in 
the Africanist sciences, with Jean Suret-Canale, Claude Meillassoux, Emmanuel 
Terray, Jean Copans, Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch and a few others, whose 
research had as its main contribution ‘the recognition of the autonomy of 
African historical processes’ 25 Although this Africanist historiography was pro- 
duced in Europe, it was also read in Africa. Nevertheless, very few academics 
in French-speaking Africa claimed to be Marxists, for reasons that sometimes 
owed to prudence. 
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2.3 A Marxist Library in Mali 

In order to understand the spread of Marxism in Africa, it is important to know 
what literature was available to individuals on the African continent. We are 
fortunate to have an inventory of the library of a Malian militant: Amadou Sey- 
dou Traoré, a partner of Modibo Keita. This inventory was drawn up by the 
historian Ophélie Rillon, through direct access to the library. Amadou Traoré, 
who died in 2016, called himself a Marxist. Before independence, he founded 
a bookshop, L'Étoile noire, which he donated to Modibo Keita’s regime, which 
gave him responsibility for three state-owned firms: the Librairie populaire, the 
Editions Imprimeries du Mali and the Office cinématographique national du 
Mali (ocINAM). These functions as a bookseller-publisher explain the import- 
ance of a library that has been preserved to this day, despite the ins-and-outs of 
the political context. This library contains more than a thousand volumes. As a 
bookseller-publisher and as a socialist activist, Amadou Traoré was the recipi- 
ent of all the literature disseminated by the networks active in the Communist 
world, and all the Marxist or related literature disseminated through them. 
Unsurprisingly, we find volumes from Editions sociales (Paris), Progress Pub- 
lishers (Moscow), the foreign-language presses of both Moscow and Beijing, 
and the Novosti press agency. The lion’s share of the works are not by Marx 
and Engels, by Lenin and Mao. Nevertheless, there is an edition of volume I of 
Capital published by Editions sociales in 1960 and volumes 1 and 11 published 
by the same publisher in 1983-4. Curiously, there is only one copy of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, in German. On the other hand, the library contains eighteen 
volumes of Lenin’s works published by Editions sociales between 1958 and 1977, 
as well as a few other texts from Progress Publishers, the Moscow Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House and the Novosti press agency published between 1954 
and 1984. Mao Zedong is also well-represented, with four volumes of selec- 
ted works published by Editions sociales between 1955 and 1959, and fourteen 
volumes from the Peking Publishing House in foreign languages between 1955 
and 1967. Stalin’s essential text, Marxism and the National and Colonial Ques- 
tion, published by Editions sociales in 1949, stands alongside two other works 
by the same author. Lastly, in this library we find the complete works of Kim- 
Il-sung, coming directly from the Pyongyang Foreign Languages Publishing 
House (1975-84), a volume of the selected works of Trotsky, some texts by Hô 
Chi Minh and Georgi Dimitrov. 

Traoré was no simple activist: as a bookseller and publisher/printer, he was 
also a ‘smuggler’ of literature across borders. This bookshop-library threw its 
doors open wide, and anyone could get information and borrow the books 
collected there. Amadou Traoré’s books were not only for his own use and if 
one was in Bamako and interested in the corpus of Marxist literature, it was to 
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him that one should come. No Marxist publications in African languages are to 
be found on Amadou Traoré’s shelves. If there had been any African editions, 
they would not have found a readership. Judging by the catalogue of the library 
of the former Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow, there were very many 
translations of Marx into Arabic but very few in African languages: the Mani- 
festo has, however, been translated into Malagasy, Amharic, Hausa and Swahili. 
Of these languages, only Hausa is spoken in West Africa. But Swahili is spoken 
in Central Africa and Malagasy can find a readership. 


3 Marx, on Loan from the Colonisers? 


The history of Marxism in Africa, or of African Marxisms, is perhaps above all 
the paradoxical history of the borrowing from the coloniser’s culture of theor- 
etical weapons useful for the fight against colonisation. African rebels found a 
theory of liberation in this European culture, of which Marxism was initially a 
part. But this did not prevent the development of a specifically African read- 
ing of Marx, aimed at filling in the gaps, thinking about the blind spots, erasing 
the overly Eurocentric aspects, and producing a critical reading, while at the 
same time setting it within twentieth-century modernity and the confrontation 
between North and South. Marx inspired both oppositions and programmes of 
government. To sum up, one could say that the history of Marxism in Africa 
is that of the reception, translation — or hybridisation — of cultures. It is also 
the history of anti-colonial struggles and hopes for a better world. And it is 
sometimes, as it has been on other continents, a history of repression and 
authoritarianism. 


CHAPTER 27 


Learning Marxism in Paris: Chinese Communist 
Students in France (1919-25) 


Kaixuan Liu and Wenrui Bi 


In the first half of the 1920s, about two thousand young Chinese students stayed 
in France (and other Western European countries) as part of the ‘Work-Study’ 
(gingong jianxue, literally ‘diligent work, frugal study’) programme. About a 
hundred of them became communists, including several top leaders of the 
Chinese Communist Party (Cccp) of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), such 
as Zhou Enlai, Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yi, and others. They became much more 
active and successful in the ccp than those students from China who were 
introduced to communism in Japan. Here, we will try to explain this by studying 
their learning of Marx’s texts in France and the characteristics of their Marx- 
ism. 


1 Reasons for Leaving 


Most of these students were between 16 and 25 years old in 1919-20. For this 
generation, the choice to leave for France was justified by both personal and 
political reasons. On the one hand, the profound transformations of Chinese 
society since the end of the nineteenth century had opened up new horizons 
for young people, the most ambitious of whom looked to the outside world for 
new opportunities for personal advancement! On the other hand, politically, 
these young people belonged to the ‘May Fourth’ generation, its name refer- 
ring to the May-June 1919 students’ and workers’ demonstration against the 
Chinese signature of the Treaty of Versailles, which handed the Japanese the 
former German concessions in China. But the political stakes facing this gen- 
eration extended far beyond the question of the Treaty of Versailles. From then 
on, the whole socio-cultural tradition of China, perceived as incapable of facing 
up to the great foreign powers, was called into question in public debate. While 
they had not all participated in the demonstrations in Beijing or Shanghai, the 
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students who later went to France were looking for a way to put China on a 
better footing and restore its place among the great nations of the world. 

The ‘Work-Study’ programme seems to have responded to both these needs. 
The Chinese initiators of this programme, such as Li Shizeng and Wu Zhihui, 
had been students in Paris at the start of twentieth century. Anarchist followers 
of the ideas of Pierre Kropotkin and Elisée Reclus, they advocated the abolition 
of the state, mutual aid and the combination of manual and intellectual labour, 
seen as the means of access to modernity and progress. As early as 1912, they set 
up reception and coordination organisations in China and France to facilitate 
the departure of students for French shores. The aim of the programme was 
to provide students from modest backgrounds with an opportunity to study in 
France — considered by Chen Duxiu to be ‘the origin of modern Western civil- 
isation’ — in frugal material conditions. Factory work was not compulsory but 
provided an indispensable source of income for students who had no other 
resources. 

Did all these students share in an anarchist outlook? Certainly, anarchism 
was a very influential political current among the more politicised Chinese 
intellectuals of the time, and it is quite likely that these young students sym- 
pathised with anarchist ideas. The early Chinese Communists, including Mao 
Zedong himself, all more or less made their way to the Marxist school via mutu- 
alist anarchism. But after the May Fourth movement, anarchism began to lose 
ground to Marxism for two main reasons. Anarchism proved inadequate to 
address the particular concerns of the working class, which entered politics 
with the strikes of June 1919; and student activists were frustrated by anarchist 
pacifism, which was unable to cope with government repression and transform 
their ideals into real action.? No doubt these young Chinese students in France 
were aware of all these debates. 


2 The Encounter with Capitalism 


The Chinese emigrants arrived in France by boat: there were twenty departures 
between March 1919 and December 1920, with the last of them disembarking in 
Marseille in January 1921. They spent the first months of their stay in France in 
favourable conditions. The students who had no financial worries enrolled in 
colleges to learn the language and technical trades. Students who had to work 
had an easy time of finding jobs in French factories, given the postwar labour 
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shortages. The Chinese Patronage Association aided them in their endeavours. 
French institutions were welcoming: special classes for Chinese students were 
organised in colleges (particularly in Montargis, Melun and Fontainebleau), 
while some of the Chinese students working in factories found French bosses 
and engineers very hard-working, respectful and friendly.3 

But disillusionment was not long in coming, mainly because of the rise of 
cyclical unemployment from 1920 onwards. It was even harder for the student 
workers to find work because the vast majority of them did not speak French 
and lacked the technical skills for industrial jobs. Many had only received a gen- 
eral secondary education in China.* Those who did manage to find a job had 
little time, or especially energy, to devote to their studies, causing great frus- 
tration among these students. Faced with the impossibility of studying and/or 
working, these Chinese youths looked for the reason for the failure of the work- 
study project. The most radicalised among them identified it in the nature of 
capitalism, and would gradually turn to theories that critiqued this system — 
notably the theories of Karl Marx. He Guo, who worked at the Schneider fact- 
ory in Harfleur, wrote in October 1920: 


Labour is not a commodity to be sold, it has its true value ... My time, my 
energy, my mind, my brain, all that is worth only fourteen francs a day? ... 
All this worthless work, why do we do it, what is the point! ... Life is not 
only material, but also intellectual. A just work must satisfy intellectual 
desire in addition to material desire.5 


For Chen Yi, it was already clear: 


The enemy of human values is capitalism. ... In conclusion, my pain for 
the past two years has been that of selling my working time for money, 
and this money cannot satisfy my [intellectual] desire .... In a word, it is 
the fault of the social system.® 


The encounter with capitalist reality facilitated the conversion to communism. 
Some student-workers arrived in France more politicised and radicalised than 
others. Among those who lived in Montargis was Cai Hesen. A classmate and 
friend of Mao Zedong, in Changsa in 1918 he founded, together with him and 
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a dozen comrades, a ‘New Citizens’ Study Society’, whose objective was to find 
ways to transform China. The members of this society who had a spell in France 
did not give up on this objective. In July 1920, a dozen of them met in Montargis 
to discuss, among other things, a collective project for political studies. They did 
shared readings; among the few titles mentioned (our source is in Chinese, and 
it is difficult to match all the Chinese translations with the original titles), we 
find, in no particular order, L'Humanité, The Federative Principle and the Need 
to Reconstitute the Party of Revolution and La Voix des femmes, as well as the 
publications of the Second and Third Internationals. 

Reading these political texts — in the context of the debate in France on 
whether the sF1o should rally to the Comintern — had a decisive influence 
on these young socialists. Cai Hesen arrived in France in February 1920. He 
initially set out to understand, during his first two years there, ‘the socialist 
parties and trade unions of each country, the Comintern, socialism, syndic- 
alism, anarchism and democracy’.” That same August he made a ‘great leap 
forward’ politically: he wrote to Mao that it was necessary to form a Soviet- 
style Communist Party to lead the proletarian revolution, which was the only 
possible way to change China. From what he observed of the European work- 
ers’ movement, he concluded that the Socialists were traitors: it was therefore 
necessary to adopt the Bolshevik model. 

All that was needed was a trigger for the students to form a Communist 
Party. Three clashes between the student-workers and the Chinese and French 
authorities (represented respectively by the Student Patronage Association, 
the Chinese embassy and the French police) in the course of 1921 played this 
role: the first concerning the Chinese government funding of their studies; the 
second, a secret loan between France and China; and the third, the most spec- 
tacular, over the conditions of entry to the Franco-Chinese Institute in Lyon. 
This series of events revealed to student-workers the hypocrisy of the ‘Work- 
Study’ project, the collusion between the Chinese and French governments, 
and the need for political regroupment. The first communists began to get 
organised in 1921. Finally, in June 1922, eighteen young Chinese living in Europe 
met in the Bois de Boulogne to proclaim the constitution of the Chinese Com- 
munist Youth Party.® 
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3 A Marxism of Class Struggle 


With the foundation of this party organisation, we have a press organ, pub- 
lished in Chinese, on which basis to study these young Communists’ theoretical 
understanding. Their first periodical was called Shaonian (‘The Youth’), which 
appeared monthly between August 1922 and December 1923. In February 1924, 
the magazine changed its name to Chiguang (‘The Red Rays’) and became a 
fortnightly. Its publication stopped temporarily in June 1925. Between 1928 and 
1930, Chiguang reappeared in Paris, then in Berlin. Zhou Enlai, Chen Yannian, 
Deng Xiaoping, Ren Zhuoxuan (who became a member of the Kuomintang and 
an anti-communist theorist in the 1930s) and Cheng Fangwu were, in turn, the 
main figures responsible for these publications. 

How did these young Chinese Communists understand Marx? According to 
Cai Hesen, ‘Marx’s thought is composed of three principles: in history, histor- 
ical materialism; in economics, Capital; in politics, class war. By combining the 
three, we get revolutionary Marxism’ But their publications contain very little 
discussion of the first two elements. For them, Marx’s thought boiled down to 
one thing: the class struggle. This struggle is first of all, of course, that between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. In the second issue of Shaonian, Zhou 
Enlai published a theoretical article entitled ‘Communism and China: The Eco- 
nomic Arguments of Wu Hao’ (his pen name). For Zhou, neither capitalism nor 
‘state socialism’ would allow China to simultaneously accumulate the capital 
necessary for industrialisation, protect itself against foreign imperialism and 
enrich the workers materially and intellectually. ‘The origin of our ills is private 
property’ which allows the bourgeoisie to monopolise economic and political 
power; the only solution is communism, in which Marx’s economic theory, in 
which the abolition of private property and the seizure of power by the prolet- 
ariat ‘occupy an extremely important place’. 

Who were the proletarians and bourgeois in China? Did the Chinese eco- 
nomic and political system fit into the Marxist scheme of a society that could 
fall prey to proletarian revolution? For the Chinese Communists in France, the 
entire Chinese population, with the exception of a few warlords and big capital- 
ists, belonged to the proletariat. The Chinese bourgeoisie was economically and 
politically weak and subject to domination by the big international capitalists. 
The struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie was not forgotten, but 
the essential problem was to be located at the international level: the condition 
of China was also that of all colonial and semi-colonial countries. To use a for- 
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mula of Ren Zhuoxuan’s, the class struggle is situated at the same time between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie and between oppressed and the oppressor 
nations (Shaonian, 1 May 1923). In short, what these Chinese Communists were 
above all looking for, in the existing political thought in Europe, was a tool to 
change the face of China. This vision of Marxism was shared by Communists in 
China itself:!° it is significant that access to the documents available in France 
and in Europe does not reveal any notable difference. 

It is difficult to compile a list of all the titles mentioned in the ‘recommen- 
ded reading’. However, it should be noted that the original texts of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin that Chinese émigrés used in their publications almost exclusively 
concerned the class struggle. In fact, the articles published in Shaonian and 
Chiguang rarely cited the original texts directly. In the 1 April 1923 Shaonian, 
Yin Kuan (who became a Trotskyist in the late 1920s) ‘quoted’ nine whole 
paragraphs from the Communist Manifesto at the end of the article ‘Marxist 
Morality’ to make the case for communist revolution, and he inserted eleven 
paragraphs from Lenin’s State and Revolution into another article, ‘A Dialogue 
between an Anarchist and a Communist, to emphasise the necessity of revolu- 
tion if the repressive state was to be overthrown. These quotations are very little 
integrated into the argument: when Yin Kuan cites the texts, he does so almost 
without comment. As for Zhou Enlai’s articles, which were essentially theoret- 
ical, they never mentioned their sources. 

In this context, translations of texts by Marx and Engels were rare. The 1 July 
1923 Shaonian published a short passage from Engels’s ‘On Authority’ on its 
cover, which opposes a simple seizure of power without a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The first article in this issue is Yin Kuan’s translation of Marx’s 
5 March 1852 letter to Weydemeyer (the translator's title is ‘History is for the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat’), originally published in the Correspondance 
internationale (the Comintern’s main publication in French). But the translator 
wrongly presents it as an extract from The Civil War in France. The first page of 
the 15 August 1923 Shaonian features the last paragraph of Engels’s Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific on ‘the historical mission of the modern proletariat’, an 
‘act of universal emancipation’ Issue 13 of Shaonian published the full transla- 
tion of ‘On Authority’ under the title ‘The Principles of Power’. These are not, 
however, all good-quality transitions: compared to the other articles in these 
reviews, the language used in the translation of ‘On Authority’ is extremely dif- 
ficult for today’s readers to understand. 
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What explains this lack of direct reference to Marx’s writings? Firstly, an 
insufficient level of foreign-language and social-sciences training among the 
young Communists probably left them unable to read Marx’s original texts. 
Secondly, they did not consider reading him an absolute necessity. Indeed, 
except for the Chinese version of the Manifesto, no title by Marx or Engels 
appears in the political and theoretical educational programme of the Chinese 
Communists in Europe (this programme was a collective system of reading, 
correspondence and meetings on the classics and the textbook works of Marx- 
ism and Leninism). On the other hand, French-language translations included 
Lenin’s State and Revolution, Nikolai Bukharin’s ABC of Communism and ‘Len- 
inism’ (probably the text written by Grigori Zinoviev)." 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Chinese Communists’ publications 
in France granted much more room to the Soviet Union. For them, the exper- 
ience of the October Revolution counted for more than Marx’s works. Their 
seemingly anodyne assessments of the merits of Marx and Lenin reflected 
their conceptions. For them, Marx was ‘only’ a great theoretician who turned 
communism from a utopia into a science, while Lenin was an extraordinary 
revolutionary leader, who turns the dream of communism into reality. On 1 May 
1923, Shaonian published a commemorative article for the 105th anniversary 
of Marx’s birth. The author believed that Marx’s thoughts were ‘to be greatly 
cherished and respected’, and that the anniversary of Marx’s birth and death 
‘should be and deserves to be commemorated’. But when Lenin died, the 1 Feb- 
ruary 1924 Chiguang devoted its entire front page to the event, presenting the 
Bolshevik leader as ‘the great and beloved leader of the oppressed peoples 
of the whole world The magazine’s editors could ‘not find words to describe 
[their] sadness and [Lenin’s] accomplishments’. 

Texts from the Soviet Union and the Comintern played an important role in 
the publications of the Chinese young Communists. Lenin’s ‘Tasks of the Youth 
Leagues’ is published in full in the first four issues of Shaonian. Other texts, 
such as the directives of the Executive Committee of the Comintern, and the 
writings of Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin and Stalin are present in all the issues of 
these magazines, in contrast to the writings of Marx, commentaries on world 
events and reports on the situation in China. 

The experience of the Russian revolution and the building of the Soviet 
Union was the source of inspiration and example for young Chinese Commun- 
ists. The 1 December 1922 Shaonian was entirely devoted to the fifth anniversary 
of the October Revolution, and it is the only special issue among all the issues 
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that we could find. In most of the articles praising the achievements of the 
Soviet Union, there are also paragraphs concerning the Chinese situation. In 
this special issue, the anonymous author of an article comparing the Russian 
and Chinese revolutions draws lessons from the February revolution, to remind 
Chinese revolutionaries that a bourgeois republic (such as the Chinese Repub- 
lic, founded in 1911) cannot the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


4 The Chinese Communists’ Marx 


What were the specifically French sources of the young Chinese Communists’s 
Marxism? The French language itself represented a decisive aspect: for they got 
into the habit of explaining theoretical terms directly in French, sometimes 
using the Larousse dictionary. They drew on the works of French Socialists 
and Communists, for example Amédée Dunois, Paul Lafargue, Gaston Mon- 
mousseau and Charles Rappoport. When Xue Shilun used Marx’s notion of ‘an 
association, in which the free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all’, he quoted it indirectly from Rappoport’s La Philosophie de 
l’histoire comme science de l'évolution without indicating its original source — 
that is, the Communist Manifesto itself. 

On the other hand, direct contacts between Chinese and French Commun- 
ists were rather limited. The Chinese Communists’ political activity focused on 
the Chinese community, even if a few meetings took place beyond that: Nie 
Rongzhen remembers their participation in the L'Humanité evening class’, an 
opportunity for a secondary school teacher, a member of the PCF, to make 
friends with them. On 7 June 1925, a meeting was organised by the Chinese 
Communists to protest against the repression of the workers of Shanghai. 
Alfred Costes, Jacques Doriot and André Marty took part and, in the name of 
the PCF, invited the Chinese ‘to organise themselves solidly in order to make 
their revolution, which is only in its infancy, and promised them moral and 
material support H Following this anti-imperialist meeting — and probably 
because of the participation of PCF members in it — the Chinese Commun- 
ists were subjected to increased police surveillance. At the same time, the CCP 
decided to repatriate its members from France to increase its strength back 
home. Communists gradually left France to return to China or to complete their 
training in Moscow. 


12 Qinghua 1981. 
13  Nie 1986. 
14 Wang 2002. 
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As compared to their counterparts in Japan, who did not have the experience 
of working in factories, the Chinese students’ life in France provided them with 
a few rudiments of doctrine, based on quotations from Marx. This may have 
been a summary assemblage of fragments, but it echoed their daily struggles. 
And it provided a Marxist basis for the great adventure which lay ahead of 
them — leading some of them to the highest responsibilities. 
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